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Th e division and appropriation of land iuiv^ always 
been regarded as most important stejis in the progress 
of society : but their influence on the eharaeter and 
habits of the people among wdiom it takes place, has 

VOI,. IT. A 
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ACQUISITION iJV PnOPEUTi:^ 

atid propensities in tlie mind of man* capable of over- 
coming those to which he is originally subjected ; 
which engenders those habits and views which lay 
tire foundation of the progress of society, and converts 
the indolent inhabitant of the forest or the desert in^*o 
the laborious assistant of cultivated Nature. Ilous- 
seau has said, that he who first enclosed a fieldvand 
called it his own, has to answer for all the misery 
which has ensued in society. Me would have been 
nearer the truth had lie said, tliat lie had laid the foun- 
dation of the greatest improvement and happiness 
which man is capable of receiving*. 

As the appropriation of land was destined to pro- 
duce sucli important changes in the state of society, 
and in the habits and inanners of mankind in general, 
a provision was made for it in some of tiie most 
powerful feelings of which our nature is susceptible. 
The desire of acquiring property in the soil, the attach- 
ment to a home, and tlie love of the place of their 
nativity, are among the strongest feelings of the hu- 
man breast, and wliicli, in the progress of society, are 
the first to be developed. In every part of the world 
Avhere agricultural labour has been commenced, these 
Sispositions arc found to exist. Mr Young tells us, 
that ii;, France the#attach merit to landed property is 

t * 

so strong among tlie lower orders, that the inheritance 
of their fathers is religiously preserved, and rnad^e the 
object of nnceasing affection, tliough it sometimes 
consists only of a single tree. * “ The universal ob- 

ject of qmhition in the ITench peasantry,” says the 
Baron de Stael, “ is to become proprietor of a little 
piece ofugronnd, or to add to that which they ha%'e 


^ Travels iu France, i. 490 . 
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received from their parents. I'his desire is of very 
ancient liute, and the only effect of the Revolution 
was lo confirm this tendency, by furnishing’ them 
\^ith more extensive means of gratifying it. They 
gjgiierally purchase inconsiderately in this respect, linn 
they give more tlian the land is worth : eounting their 
labiftir for notliing, as it forms the universal condition 
of ilieir existence/' Laud in Ceylon is so much 
•sfib(livicled,^*and tenaciously held, that an inheritaace 
sometimes coiisists only of the of a single tree.t 
"J'lie same j)rinci[)le is mentioned by Mr Park, as 
intiiieiK'ing, in tlie strongest manner, the African 
negroes. lln's desire is saj^s he, ‘‘ in its 

full force by the jK)or African. To him no water 
.is sweet but tfiat wliieh is drawn from lus own well ; 
and no shade refreshing but tiie tabbe tree of bis 
iiative dwelling. When he is carried mto capti« 
vity by a Mcighboiiring tribe, he never ceases to lan- 
guish during his exile, seizes the first moment to 
escape, rebuilds with haste his fallen walls, and exults 
to see the smoke Uxscend from his native villagef't 
Nor are the Hindoos less strongly infineneed by the 
same attachment. Considering, as they invariably do, 
their little possessions as their own property, whicli 
it dearly is, according to the general custoip,of the 
east, they cannot by any amount of misfortune be 
torn away IVom the village of their nativity.* Their 
villages are, indeed, frecpiently burned or destroyed 
by hostile forces, the little community*dispersed, and 
its land returned to a state of Nature ; but wliciai better 
times return, and the oceans of peaceable occupation 
are again restored, the remnant reassemble with thejr 

* Baron do Stael, 87. t Heber, iii. 197. J; Travels in Africa, i* 247, 



a Ac^iji'jsrno?^ or pjfoPKin'r: 

cliildreii hi the ])aternal iiihoritarice, A generation 
Hiay pasis away, but the sacceedii^g generation retiirns; 
the sons take the piaee of their lathers ; .the same 
trades and occiipatioiis are hlled by the deseeinlants 
of the same individiiais ; the saino division of lar^^ 
takes place ; the very houses are isd^uilt on the site 
of those wliicii Imd been destroycai ; and, emergh-g' 
.from the storm, tlie community .revives anotluu’ and 
the same;’ 

The infiucnee of the habits wliich tlic ai)propriatiou 
of land jmodnces, appears nowhere- so strongly as la 
its efiect upon tlie character of the Ibmale sex. lu 
all savage con it tides, |^e situation i>f women .is dcirised 
in the extreme ; and the eilect of the hardships and 
suflerings winch they undergo, is such as almost to 
obliterate the hnest traits of the iemale ‘’characier. 
The acqiusition of a home, of a fixed .residence^ 
and of a permaumit object, not onh^ relieves liicm 
from many of the most severe crnploymeiits to winch * 
they were formeriy siilijected, hut gives room to the 
developeineut of those gentle qualities and domestic 
dispositions, for which they arc peciiliarly fitted by 
the wisdom of Nature, And while it thus produces 
d change of tlie most important kind in the diaraeter' 
of vvomoiL it accustpms men to tliose liabits of order 
and assiduity, and tliat love of domestic Iiappiness, 
which aiMa best calculated to increase their respect and 
affection for the other sex, Vvh>men in this \vay come 
to hold tlie situation destined for tlicrn in the economy 
of Natniy : the gentleness of their disposition is in 
some degree imparted to tIie«young of the rising ge- 
nqratioiu; and more peaceable habits are diffused 


Cum.m(>jis' (JoiuinittOiv \k 29 ; Lords , 398, 39g 105, 
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iJirougli ail. raaks of society. "I’ho ac- 

cordiiiglyj are represented by Mr Park, and ail the 
travellers in Africa,-'^ as gentle and Ininiane in tlic 
highest degree ; and tlie hninanity of a negro woman 
subject of a well known and popular song ; 
while the Moors, lead a wandering and unseUled 
]ifc,^re brulah rapaeions, and cruel ; and even the 
characteristicgentleness of wonjon seems among them 
hr be ir/agreat nu-asure eilaced. 

, In every (>art of the worltl, accordingly, the first 
step to iri}j)rovemer!l, and tlie first impnUe to linmar^ 
exertion, In^s arisen ft'oin the appropriation of landed 
projierty. N(^ period. In the ciYilisation of a j>ef>ple, 
is so im|)ort.antf'’ says Mr Tooke, as tlie transition 
from the pastoral file to agrieultnre : it is Ihis which 
forms the boundary betvreo]! civilized and barbarous 
nature : and of the importance of ihis the Russian 
empire ailbrds coiitinual ex}*erieace. Industry tiu re 
uniformly begins in the i)astoral countries witli tlie 
divisio!i of land, ajui tlie comineiicenient of agi’icuk 
lurcAt The Society of Quakers in Anundca, o!)scrv« 
ii% tlie failure of all other methods to civilize tlie 
iVorth American Indians, persuaded them to fix tlieni*^ 
’selves in villages, and attempt agricultural labour:* 
and, in spite of all the obstacles wdyeh their indoieiu‘e 
opposed to tiiis diange, the acquisiti<tii of a home and 
of landed properly produced, in a very short »8]>ace of 
time, a great alteration in the. habits and desires 
of these uncultivated people. j: No ruler of mankind 

Paris, i, Deulunii aihi CJapjK'i lon, ii. '^ 2 1, 

t Tooke’s View ot’ the Rvissiali I5mj>ire, Vol . ili, p. ‘^31. 
t Accoiint of llic Society of Qtifikovs in Anieri<*a for con^'erting the 
Native Indians. 
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was ever more stroi^gly inipress(?d with iJiese truths 
than one wlipse celebrity as a warrior lias unfortu- 
nately cast into the shade his great vie^vs and matcli- 
Ibss sagacity as a staiesnmiu — Alexainler the Gre^t, 
— whose ellorts were incessant, after he had won 
Persian crown, to reclaim the noniade tribes, on the 
nortlieni frontier of his inunense doniinioiis, from the 
dt'stihoiy habits of the pastoral, to tlie fixed oceupa- 
tioiis of agricnltvira! life.* , ' 

As the division of land is thus the great step in the 
progress of iinjjrovemeiU, so its distrilnitioii among' 
the lower onlers, in eivili/aa! society, is essential to 
maintain that elevation of mind which tlie separa- 
tion of employments has a tendency to depress. It 
is too frequently the melancholy effect of t!ie division 
of labour, which takes place in the, [)rog'ress of opu* 
lence, to degrade the individual character ainong the 
poor ; to reduce men to tnere machines ; and prevent 
the developement of those powers and faculties which, 
in earlier times, are called forth by tiie difficulties and 
dangers with wlvielx men are then compelled to strug- 
gle. It is hence tltat the wise and the good have So 
often been led to deplore the degrading elFeet of nation- 
al civilisation : that the vast fabric of society has been' 
regarded as concealing only the weaktiess and debase- 
ment of the gretft body by whom it has been erected : 
and that? the eye of the philanthropist turns froni the 
view of national grandeur and private degradation, to 
scenes where a nobler spirit is nursed, amid tlie free- 
dom of .the desert or the solitude of the forest. To 
correct this great evil. Nature lias provided various 
remedies*, arising naturally from tlse .situation of man 

^ iPilie- a Oiveco, v. 4f), und Arvianj fn<lic> c. xl. 
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in civilized societ\% and one oF the inosi important of 
these is the distribution of landed property among 
the labouring jioor. It is this vvliich gives elevation 
the individual cliaracter : which gives a 
ryf independence to tlie industrious labourer, and per- 
mits the growth of those steady views and permanent 
affi^rtions ; vvliicli both strengthens and improves the 
human mind^ It is tins, in sliort, and this alone, 
•/)(5ined *to {lie religious and moral education of the 
great body of the peojiie, which is adequate to coun- 
teract the degrading effect of national civilisation uj>on 
the poorer classes : which can permit the growth of 
tlie liiunan iniml to keep pace with the advancenumt 
of knowledge and the progress of general iniprove- 
mciit : and enable liic poor to retain, in periods of 
wealth and civilisation, the individual character and 
the station in the C(>iinmmity m hicli belonged to tiienq 
when society existed in a more simple form. 

In the early stages of society, in the pastoral state, 
the importance of tlic iudividuai is secured by the 
situation in which he is placed, by the knowledge 
^nd intelligence wlncli it requires, and by tlie value 
of tlie personal qualities with which he may Ise en- 
dowed. Jn agricultural labour, on the other liand, 
and still more in all the brandies of inanufactures, 
the jiature of the employment is so 'simple, am! the 
numbers engaged in it so great, as to degrade osseiitiaily 
the eharaeter of the working-classes,’ and of course to 
low'er their habits and situation in ‘the community. 
When wealth increases, manufactures spread, and socie- 
ty assumes a complicated form, the opulence and great- 
ness of the higher classes, and tbegraiuleurot^the w'hple 
fabric of society throws into the shade the humble in- 
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dividtiaLs by w'ho^e Jaboiii* it is aiai rcii* 

ders the sxiecoss of their e:xertioirs the nieans by Avliich 
the distance is increased hetw^een the higher and tlie 
Idwer orders of the state. In these circumstances, the 
acquisition of property is more than ever railed for, 
increase the iudividual intelligence of the iabunriiig 
classes ; to cliecli the disposition to sensual enjoyhynn 
which uniformly belongs to tliose to whom no higher 
object of ambition is permitted ; to raisa tile low-' 
est in [>roportiou to the exalialiun of all the superior 
classes of the community : to pu'cvent, in hue, (lie 
vilifying iniluence of ])oiilicai grandeur u|)0ii indivi- 
dual character, and give a suflicient <iegrei’ of strenglli 
and solidity to the great base on whicii the pyramid 
of society is supported. 

The effects which result from the acquisition of 
landed pro})erty among tlie lower orders, ar(‘ too o!)- 
vious to require a {mrticuiar examination. It is telt 
with equal force in all stages of society ; and its effects 
are as conspicuous in the poor cottages: of England, as 
ill the peaceable in!uil)itarits of the American wilder- 
ness. A motive of the strongest hind is thci’eby oilert 
cd to industry, frugality, and Ihresight, permanent 
views are formed for the conduct of life, and the 
iaboureiy is trained, to habits of sobriety and or- 
der. The honest acquisition of a little property,” 
says Lord Jjroiigham, and its attendant import- 
ance, is beyond any other circumstance calculated 
to reforni a needy rnarq by inspiring him with a 
respect ff/r himself, and a feeling of a stake in the 
conmninity, and by putting a* harmless and comfort- 
able life at least within the reach of his exertions. If 
this property is of a nature to require constant irulus- 
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try i*i order to render it of any value ; if it calls fortli 
tliat sort of industry ^v^li(.•)l repays tiie labourer not 
■with wealth and inxiuy, but subsistence and ease; if, 
iii|s}iort, it is FUorKirry in lan d, divided into smafi 
p^p'tiores and peopled by a few inbabitaiils, nu eoinbi- 
liation of eircmnstanccs can l)e figured to contribute 
iiiOi;^iiirect]y to t!ie reformation of the new cultiva- 
tor's cliaractci* and nmnners.”^^ 

• •Everftln^ auiliors who are most deculcdly hostile to 
the dislributiou of landed propei'ty anioiig tlie labour- 
ing (lasses, admit its beneficial elh’ct upon t!ie indivi- 
duaLs to whom it is granted* “ 1 u ouid by no means 
be understood to insinuate,” says Mv Malthus, llnit 
the sudden ac(|iiisitiou of a little landed property will 
not generate iudustrioi;s liabits among its possessors. 
If iiie (juestiou w ere only how to lietter tlie coiulitioii 
of the ersistiiig poor, it never would have taken so 
many centuries to resolve it* livery one mmt per- 
ceive that to the present possessor it is higidy beneii- 
eial ; tiie danger is of inducing too large a i)upu}ation 
for the fuini e/’ l I\lr Arthur Young also, who, in hm 
ti*a\ads in France, urges so strongly the misery which, 
under (lie circvuvislainees of tliat country, results from 
"^tlic minute subdivisioii of land, admits, with his usual 
candour, its striking elfect in producing habits of in- 
dustry among tlie labouring poor* It is necessary 

* rUougluniits Colonial i'olu'.y, Vol. i. p, -TI»e iinpoi'tant con.se.- 
quetxces of the :u'quisition properli/ in land upon the eiiui'acter and 
Imbits even of t he tiiosl: needy and dissolute, is nowhere rnore striking-, 
ly exeinpiihed Ilian in tiu? i-.liaiqre which all traveileis li.ive reniiirlied 
n.s having taken .place ainon^ the «“oloiiies of foreigaiers’ settled in 
dlflxirenft parts of Rfi-ssia* They* are generally rnen of very abuiuloued 
and idle Imbits, and a, very few years bore ar<^ found sulibyeut t<x ren- 
der many honest, indnstritxus, Jind frugal. 

1 Malthas on Populatiori/ Voi. ii. p, 
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to hiqvress on the reader’s mind/’ vsays lie, '' that tlioiigh 
the husbandry which I met with in a great variety ot 
instances was as bad as can well be conceived, yet tlic 
ihdiistry of tlie possessoi's was: so conspicuous aud Jue- 
ritorious, that no conimendatioii could be too great ftvr 
it. It was suflicieiit to prove that j)roperty in laud 
is of all others the most active instigator to st" ^ere 
and incessarit toil. And tliis fact is of such truth 
aiid extent, that I know no way so sure of carrj'ing 
cultivation to a inountain top as by allowing; the ad- 
joining vilhtgers to acquire it in property/’"^" Aiid 
again, leaving Saiive, I was mucli stniclv with a 
large tract of larul seemingly nothing i)ut huge rocks, 
but most of it enclosed aud cultivated with the greatest 
atteiitioii. Every 'man has an olive, a mulberry, nu 
almond, or a pear tree, and vines scatier^<l amongst 
them. Such a knot of active husbarulineii, vvlio turn 
their rocks into scenes of h^rtility, hecansc they are 
//leir own^ vrould do the same by the wastes if ani- 
mated by the same principkn'^ (ioing out of Gauge, 
I was surprised to fmd by far tlie greatest exertion in 
irrigation wliich I had yet seen in Fiance, and tliere 
some steep mountains hig;hly cultivated in terraces. 
This ride has been the most interesting I liave taken 
in France, an<l llngdlforls of industry tlie mo>st live- 
ly. An activily has been at ^vork liore, which has 
swept all difficulties before it, aud clothed the very 
rocks with venlure. It would be a disgrace to (*om- 
mon sense to ask the cause: the puo. 

PEHTY must have done it Give a man the secure 
possession of a blealc rock, mid he will turn it into a 

S' r ■ . * ■ , 

lovir uuFnnit.’v!, Vul. i. p, -t07. Ihld. V(»l. i, p. 37.. 
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^;^;anlen : give liiiy a nino years lease of a garden, and 
lie will eoiiveit it into a desert.”^ 

''File beneficial effects of property, iberefore, in ini- 
|>|oving the industrious ha!)its of the persons who ob- 
tain it, seems to be generally admitted : Imt tlie more 
imjiortant eifects of establishing habits of fi’iigabt) 
an(]^i^ru>raf restra and’^ developing ideas of comfort 
ajnong the labouring poor, are not so geMcraily grant;* 
13(1, and re<juire nun-e particular attention. 

Irnprovidcnjce in reganl to ilie future is one of tfie 
great causes of the growth of a redundant population : 
of the rmdtiplieation of the Inimaii sj)eeies beyoinl 
wiiat the linnls Ibr tiic maintenance of lobour can 
c<^mb>rtahly support. It is always found to exist to 
the greati’st degree among the poorest and the most 
degiydetl class of st)ciety : amoiig those w ho have 
no iixed object in lifo: w ho have been accustomed 
to attend oniv'^ to the wants of the day, and who sel- 
dom look heyoiul the gratification of tlie present mo- 
ment. The great circumstance, on the other hand, 
wiiieb tends to clieck this prevailing improvidence ; 
whicii leads to the fomiation of general views in re- 
gard to the future, — ^ is the acquisition of some such 
pmnanent object: of something wbicli juay become 
a lasting obqect of ambition, and for which, it may 
be wortli while to sacrifice tlie indnlgence of pre- 
sent^ desirt^s. Till such object is witlvin Teach, it 
is impossible to expect tliat any atteiu.pt to control the 
feelings of thcMuoitiejit \vill be generally mafie. Wdtcu 
we rise in the scale of society, aecordingh%,and exa- 
mine the ]ud)it8 of |)er8(5!is possessed of property, and 
MOtl). t!u3 pou ev of acquiring more, we find very different 


Tour in Fraiu^o, V"oL i. jx 37- 38. 
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principles operatiiig, aiul very different views enter- 
tained in regard to tlie conduct of life. We find 
habits of prudence and foresight generally prev - 
lent ; systeinatic vie\^ fonned and acted upon :^or 
tlie iinprovenient of fortune and the (exaltation 
rank, <5nd the spring of population restrained with- 
in tlie bounds wliicir tlic interest of the indivi<^uab 
and conse(|iu*ntly tiuMvelfiire of society ’'i’cquires. The 
more, therefore, that avc can diduse property amoiig 
the lox'cer orders, tijc nu>re do we giv(‘ play to the- 
develoj)eiDent ainoiig them of those motives which 
have so powerful an ellect in regulating the disposi- 
tions of the better classes of society, and the more do 
we check the prevalence of those habits of improvi- 
dence, and (hat disposition to present indiilgeinag 
which produce such grievous eOects upon tin* vveilare 
of the labouring cominuiiity. 

The inhuence of artificial wtuits, and I lie elcvaiion 
of the standard of comfort anioi^g the great body of ti}e 
people, isauother of the means iviUvaded fonhe modiScu- 
tioii of the principle of increase; and one vvidcb ops-rates 
powerfully, as has !>een already s/owrn iu the higher 
classes of society. Its influence, liovvevcr, is entirely 
<lependent upon the diflusion of propeily, and it is ai- 
togeth^g unknown, .where the nueans of comfort are not 
placed within tlie reach of the workingw'lasses. Arti- 
ficial walits spring U}> with the means of aifording tliem 
gratification, ainl tlie standard of comfort is never so 
high, as \vhere the people have been most habituated 
to the advantages and habits which property produces: 
The moi’ti we increase, tliefefore, tlie lot'ans of con- 
vviiienct* and coinfort. to Uio lower ordei's, the more 
<!!o v/e give scope to tliose principles which invuriabiy 
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operate? w ben. num liave reach(3(I a certain standard of 
comfort, and whose influence is proportional to the 
views of ha.p{)ine.ss wlvich they are permitted to foruL 
'^lie ricquisition of landed property, therefore, by tile 
ijclnstrions {)oor, would promote the developeiiieot of 
|)rin(:ip!os leading to moral ]*eslraint, an <3 enlarge the 
8 j)]/re within which their operation may he extended. 

One Oi the* strongest principles in our nature is the 
\K3sire of l^Ucring our condition : the wish of raising 
and tile dread of lowering our rardv in society. It is, 
as hasi>ftea been observed, tlw mainspring of national, 
improvernejit, and it is also the most pow erfiil restraint 
which nature has imposed upon the prinei|)Ie of popu* 
Iqtiom Its operation, however, is scarcely hdt, w hen 
[lie couditiou of the lalmuring poor is mdscrabie and 
clegraded ; ^vhe^ they have no rank in ^^ocicty to sup* 
port ; when Ihey have notlung either ‘in. eomfurt or 
situation to lose by un l^hvIy and imprudent marriage. 
Its infiiicnec, on the otlier hand, is never so j}o\\mrful as 
when the eondiliou of the poor is cm) if ort able and ele- 
vated ; when the great body of the working-classes are 
l^enailted so acquire tliv pride of superior conditimi : 
when every iudustrioiis man secs (he eventual ruin of 
his jjrosjjccts and degradation of his situation by mar* 
rying without some j>rovisiou ibrm iVunily. 
quisitioii of property iu land, with its attendant com- 
forts and imporlance, is, of all other circumstances, the 

best calculated, bolii to awaken this desire of an im- 

% 

proved condition, and increase the dread of vohmtariiy 
deteriorating it ; to give vigour to the priufipk'.s in- 
toiulcd to secure the vvelfttre of the people. And herein 
we have reason to admire tlie \vi.sdoin 0? Natiu’e, 
which has so iatiinately interwoven the interest of 
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tile individual and that of the eoinniiiuity to vviiieh 
he belongs, ainl provided in tiie same principle for the 
progress of society and the iiuprovernent of the ha- 
bits and dispositions of its meinbei's : for the increase 
of the fluids for the inaintenanee of an enlarged p^- 
puJatioii, and the developeinent of the priiicijdes intend- 
ed Ibr its limitation ; for (lie grandenr of the consul- 
nity, and the happiness of ail the individuals of vvliieh 
it is composed. 

To improve the habits and enlarge the ideas of com- 
fort among tiie poor, the acijuisition of jiroperty of any 
kind is of great importance ; but the elfocts of landed 
]>roperiy seem to be iieyoiid any^ other. T'here is sounr 
thing iiealtliful to the human miod in the p'ossessi<.*a 
of a portion of the earlti. Pro{}erty of otlier kinds is 
easily squandered or dissipated, and never can give rise 
to those feelings of attachment wliieh spring up in tlie 
minds even of the !ovv(^st of mankind with tlie acqui- 
sition of property in land. Tlie incessanl labour n liicb 
it requires; the habits of solitude or of domestic so- 
ciety to which it gives rise; the permaneitee of tlie 
object ilseif; all tcfid to introduce liahils of foresight 
and attention, and to check that pro])ensity to present 
itululgence foom wliicii so much misery arises to the 
lower orders. And in so doing it promotes, more 
tlian any other species of property, the growth of those 
disiiositiuns and lialiits which restrain tlie operation 6f 
the principle ofj^opulation. 

The great difference betw^een the cfiecis of property 
in land and in money upon tlie luunan clmracter, con- 
sists in the superior facility <5f dissipation wliich the 
latter ptfesesses. TIte proprietor of a field cannot 
convert it into money, or render it the means of in- 
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dulgiilg iiidividua] gnitifk-ation, without disposing of 
it to a purchaser, or burdening it with debt. But 
either of (Ije.se is a great and decisive step, sornetiines 
drgvv ing after it a change of residence, an alteration 
ofienjpluvinent, and prohaldy the sacrihee of habits 
and ft^elings of attacliinent Men pause betbre they 
take/^o serious a ste|>, or indulgein the liabils likely to 
i^ender it ueces^;ary. But tfic case is totally diflcrent 
whh llu* possessor of a sum of money : it melts away 
* insensibly with the indulgence of tastes ibr dissijia- 
tioij, and can be entirely sjjcnt without involving a 
change of lionie, a sacrilice of atlection, or alteration 
of employment. Every person must have felt {lim- 
self, or witnessed in otliers, the great didcrence be-* 
tveeen the facility with which an individual inthe high- 
er ranks draws on a bank or spends money in his pos« / 
session, and disposes of his estate, or sells out of the i 
funds : and lienee the importanee wiiich tlie fi’ieuds of 1 
every man of improvident habits aitaclies to getting \ 
part of iris [irofessional earnings invested in land, 
or a iiouse, or some other permanent object- The same 
principles operate witli still greater force upon tlie 
poor, in whom habits of foresight are much sliglUer, 
•and the desire of inomciitary gratification much ‘ 
stronger, than in their superiors* : and hence the 
value of encouraging these haiiits, and eounterba- 
lancing tliese deilft'es, by the strong feeling of •attach- 
ment to liome and landed property, which are eqtially 
powerful in all inankiml. 

In every countiy the prevalence of feelings ;>uch as 
these would be of great benefit to all classes of society ; 
but in a country such as Britain their effects ane caleu; 
lated to be of peculiar importance- The great evil at- 

VOI-. IL B 
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teiidiiig a iiiercautile state is the cai;eiessiie8s,, the pro- 
digalityj arid profligacy which, to a greater or less de- 
gree, invariably prevails among its inauuhicturing po- 
piilatiom This arises, perhaps, inevitably from tlie \jai- 
natiiraleonconrse of persons which it occasions ; the c«“ 
tagious nature of vice and profligacy among the poor ; 
the degradation of the hiunan mind arisiog the 
division of employments; and, above all; the precarious 
and lluetuating iiatuj*e of tl)e wages of labour in this 
class of society. Tlie manufacturing labourers, in such 
circumstances, often grow up without any settled habits, 
or permanent object, squaiuleri ng their Ingh wages in 
times of j.vrosperity in the indulgence of expensive or 
vicious habits, and sufferiiig in pei^iods of adversity 
all the nrisi'ry wliich improvidence and folly inevi" 
tahly occasioii. To correct tliis grtad and growiiig 
evil no means can he so powerful as to encourage as 
uiiich as possible some pennaneut object of ambition 
among tlie labouring classes : something whereon to 
employ the savings of prosperous years ; sometliing 
to make it worth while to resist the propensity to pre- 
sent indidgcuee, and submit to habits of order and re-- 
straint. And to accoinplisli this great oljject, the 
prospect and the |)owcr of obtaining property in land 
seems ot ail others, to be the best adaptefl ; not only from 
the anxious desire which the poor every whei*e have to 
obtain vt, where the means of doin^ so is obvious to 
their senses, but from tlie habits wliich it induces, and 
the dispositions to which it gives rise. 

Tiie^dissipatioa and idleness of the younger part of 
our manufacturing pf>pulatk)ii arises very irmcli from 
the crowded nature of their habitations, the facilities 
of contiiuial intercourse which this occasions, the long 
leisure wliich their liigli wMges enables tliern to iii« 
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tliilge, awd the ab'ieiice uf any iisctiil object to which 
this leisure may be devoted. All these sources of 
evil the power of obtairiiug property in land wouhi 
haie some teiideiiey to diminish. Arid^ however ini« 
po4ible it may be comph'tely to j>reveut tlie bad ef- 
fects wliicli flow from the varied intercourse and 
crow/ed population of commercial cities, much may 
be done, wberc^ manufactures arc csiablislied in the 
cdlfntry, to distribute small |>ortioTJs of land, and ex- 
cite the desire of purchasing tliem to such a degree 
among the labouring poor, as may increase tlieir ae- 
livity and industry in their several employments, and 
render them at the same time moi’e vii'tuous, orderly, 
and jnpvident members of the coinmunity. The ex- 
an;ples of part of Yorkshire, Westmoridand, Flanders, 
and Sjvitzerland, where this system in regard to the 
inauiifacturing poor lias long been established, and 
aiteiided with the most striking and beneficial effects, 
prove that these observations are not less confirmed 
by practical experience, than justified by general views 
of tlio circumstances which influence human character. 
The good effects, moreover, which the distribu* 
tioo of landed property among the labouring poor 
f>roduce, are not confined to the individuals who ob- 
tain it, but extend to all wlio may liope to^arxi.ve at 
similar comforts. It holds out an object of legitimate 
ambition to all classes of the poor, evinces ni tlie 
plainest manner the <lifferent effects of^industry and 
idleness upon their own happiness, and establishes a 
difference of rank and comfort among the peoplo tliem- 
, selves suited to the different conduct wdiicli they liave 
pursued in It not only gives the actual posses-, 
sors of such little property something to lose, both in 
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corniort and situation, by iaipnideiK*^ or folly ; but it 
liolds out to the young and the active souielhing to be 
^gaiJicd l>y a]{ opposite conduct. It encourages habits 
of prudence, industry, and migality among the 
body iA' ibe peoj>un and gives to them in Iheir iMle 
spliere the same o})jeels of auihitioij, aiid tlie same 
jueans of Ijappiness, wliich belong to men in thdfdgh- 
er nudks of liie. ][ tends to conMect’ihe higher and 
the lower orders of society ; to break doAvn the fhj:al 
barrier between the ricdi and tin; poor ; to esialdish a 
gradation of rank iiuwiig the poor themselves; and 
complete tliat beautiful ciiain in the social system 
whicii links together all tln^ dilierent classes of socie- 
ty ; but which, unibrtnnaleiy, even in this couiitry, 
lias loo seldoui heen pennitted to descend to the lower 
orders of the state. 

It is to be observed, however, that it is only where 
tlic possession of property takes place under a govenn- 
ment which permits the developemeiit of the liinita- 
tions intended for the moditication of the ])rincij)le of 
population, that tliese beneficial efiects result from its 
eslablishment. Ihider an opposite systen^ the cohse- 
quences which iiow from it are very dilierent. Wdiere 
a snbdi visiotJ of landed property exists among a peo- 
ple v^ho ^arc p)j)[fi*essed and degraded, u fu> have no 
rank in society to support, and no prospect of better- 
ing tbeir condilion to look forward to, wlio are not suf- 
fered to enjoy the fruits of their toil, and acquire the 
artificial wants and habits of prudence which spring 
from their possession, it may often lead to the produc- 
tion of a great and rediuidjint popnlation. By afford-* , 
*ing rneaiivS of subsistence, at tire sarne time that the 
pi opensilies destined for the limitation of the principle 
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or HicrtfriSi.’ are prevented tVoni heing mifolded, it af - 
fords greater facilities to the operation of tiiat prlnci- 
pJe tiian any other state of societ}^ which can !)e inia- 
gine(h Idiese hahils are transmitted from geiieratioif 
tcj>;eiieratiorn, aiitl multij/ly ^vi^h the subdivision of the 
))roperty, which thus (‘oines to l)e only regarded as sub- 
servant to tJieir ijulidgence: till at lengtii thc^ popu- 
lation hecomcjt^ greater than the nuains of subsistence 
esm adcffuatgly support, and poverty in its various 
^sliapes atfords that ciieck winch the iniquity of go- 
vernment, or the wickedness of the peo|de. [jreveated 
from being imposed at an earlier jjcriod, by the intel- 
ligence and prudence^ of the peopki themselves. 

Where, tlawi, the poor are |)erinitted to a c<|iiire land- 
ed j)ropert}u i\?)der a governnuml tolerably favourable 
to civil liberty, and where they are not depressed by 
the oppression of tlm liigher orders, or llie eifect of 
prevailing institutions, wljether of democratic or 
aristocratic origin, \ve might exj)ect to see a great 
degree of cuniiurt and liaiipiuess gerierally |)revalent, 
and the property ilseif promote the growth of habits 
of romfort, and increase the limitations to population 
among the great body of the people. Where the na- 
(lire of the go\nrrnineiit, and tlie tenor of prevailing in- 
^itutions, is of an opposite tendency,, we might expect 
to see the distribution of land become* instrumental 
only to tire grou tli of an eidarggsl and red undent j)o- 
puiation, and give additional >sco])e to the prevailing 
disposition to early and irnpriulent marriages svhich 
had already been produced b^Mitlier causes. 

The most eminent wwifors \vho have opposed the 
distribution of landed property among the lakjuring; 
classes, appear to have ovexdooked this essential dis- 
tinction, or to liave reasoned on the ^rneml effect of 
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svicli a systeiii from its coMseqneiices uuder arhdrary 
and despotic govcrnmenis. Mr Maitbus, while be ad- 
mits the good effects of tlie acqnisUion of property 
iipon tlie existing individuals, maihtains that it must 
ultimately depress the condition of tlie labouring pd^r, 
by removing part of tlie load which repn-esses the 
spring of population, and encouraging the prodv.^*tidn 
of an increased niunl»er of hiinian beings, witliout a 
proportionate extension of the fuiids for the inaiutp. 
nance of labour*^ And from the prevalence of sucli a 
system, he apprehends the degradation of the labour- 
ing classes, to the poverty, tlie wretchedness, and the 
seijsual habits of tiie Irish peasantry. Mr Artluir 
Young, also, in his travels in France, pursues the same 
idea, and exemplifies it in the strorigest inanher by 
tlie miseralilc condition of the poor in lliose pa.rts of 
the country >v}iere the distribution of property in land 
has been carried the greatest lengtlu '31ie same cause 
also has been stated as one of the principal causes of 
the redundant pojmlation wliich exists in Irelands 
In Francef' says Mr Young, whatever piomises 
the appearari(!e of a settlement induces men to mar^'y : 
tlie smallest inheritance is ioolced upon witli views to 
» a permanent settlement, and occasions a marriage, 
the infants of which die for want of nourishmeah 
As procitatioh goes on rapidly, the least check to po- 
pulatiau is attended with the greatest misery f’f 

reply to these arguments would be to recapi- 
tulate the observations which have been made in the 
foregoing pages. If it be true, as was there stated, 
that, under a favourable government, the acquisition of 

» ^ Xlaltbus oi) Po|>nl;it.ion, Voi. it p. ‘H2, l-iJll,. 
t Yousig's Travels iu France, V<>). i. p. 47(r 
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property is the priiicijjaJ ineans of proinotiug' iiabits 
of comfort, prudence, and moral restraijit among the 
poorer dasscvs, and tliat it is only wiien the tendency 
of govermucnt is ditl’erent, that it leads to the produc*- 
tijin of a redundant population ; it follows, tliat the 
misery observed in France and Ireland to attend the 
possession of lauded property, is not to be ascribed to 
the eflects of that pro[)erty itself, bid; to those errors 
iu. govei'niueut which pervert its natural, eifects. 'We 
must ascribe it to those predisposing cause.s wbicli 
lead tlie poor to take advantage of the least jirospect 
of supporting a family to contract tlie marriage union ; 
and we bavi; already seen that snffieieiit evil existed 
in tlie goverimient and institutions of bolli tliese 
countries to account for tliis predisposition. Where 
landed property is subdivided among the peasantry, 
and inunediately followed by tlie iin{)()sition of taxes, 
or the exaction of rent, vvliicli consnines all the surplus 
jirodnce of the soil, and leaves notliing but a bare 
subsistence to the cultivator, there can be no doubt that 
a redundant pojnilation will rapidly follow. The rea- 
son i.s obvious. The possession of land gives the liiis- 
baiidman the ineans of subsistence, while the burdens 
Avith ivltich it is attended, or the oppression to wliiclr 
•he is subjected, prevent him from jndulgiiig in any of 
tlie artilicial enjoyments of life. The’eiicduragement 
to increase, therefore, alone operates, ndthout tlie check 
intended for its limitation. Where the cultivator is 
compelled to pay eight guineas an acre for potato 
land, as in Ireland, or to hand over nine-tenths of the 
produce of the soil to government and his landlord 
in the form of taxes and rent, as under thp old re- 
gime, and sometimes under the i>resent government, 
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in France,* it m not surprising that the iiinitaiions 
to fiopuiation arising from the imrreasing comfort of 
the poor have not been expei’iencecK Jlut we must 
Kot mistake the diseased action of {he principle of in- 
crease under such inifavoiirable circiunstauces for ^ts 
natural o{)eratioiu or imagine that those evils arise 
from the division of landed property, which, in ts^uth, 
spring troin the oppression to which tlie pour are sub- 
jected after tliey have received it. , 

There is, it is obvious, a certain standard of comfort 
prevalent iunong the poor of all countries, as the mini- 
mum requisite for contracting the niarriage union, and 
accoriiing as this standard is liigh or low, is the progress 
of population suited oiMinsuited to eircuinstances, and 
the f uture eon d i t ion of t he p< jor cm n To r table or m ise r a l>le . 
The acquisition of property in land has a tendency ra- 
ther to elevate than lower this vStandard, by developing 
new views and disj>ositious in tlie minds of the lower 
orders, Wdien tliis is }>revented, and political esta- 
blishments have so degraded the poor as to leave the 
principle of increase nearly unlimited in its operation, 
the division of landed property, by alfording some 
prospect of rearing a tamily, must, no doubt, contribute 
*to produce a still more redundant popuialion. Foi^' 
this evil, however, we are not to blame the (Uvision of 
land, f)ut those V‘iTors in (be social system, which have 
reduced «so low the standard of comfort amoijg tlie 
poor, and led tliem to seize tlie first o}iportunity of 
contractijig the‘marriage union, witliout any adequate 
provision for a family. 

i 

Mr ArUiurYoimg', with his usual candour, has, since 
the first appearance of his ‘'I’ravel.s in F ranee, published 

- Maisjialt iv. 'rCv 
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a panipliii't , siroii^giy rcH^oiiunendiiig the divisioTi of the 
coTiusmiKs of EiJglaod anioug* the laboiiriog poor ; and 
for tbi!^ he has beeii aecusod of forgetting his genered 
principles^ and lalliiig into inconsistency » by Mr Mai- 
tJJus, on the ground of having recoininended in tlds 
country >vlnit lie had proved had been prodnctive of 
injurious eiiects in France,"^ In trutln however^, 
there is no (contradiction whatever in Mr Young’s 
dk)etrint‘s, ^tliough he jierliaps was not aware of the 
genei'al principle whicli is to unite them. Fhe same 
measure whicli has served only to IIkj extension of 
misery wliere tfie people are debased^ will contribute 
with equal certainty to the dilfusion of hajipiness 
Avhere ttiey are not subject to tlie same oppression : 
and tile same aiUlior, who has deiilored the elfects of 
the subdivision of land under the arbitrary govern- 
rnent of old France, may wills }>evfect eonsistency re- 
(‘ommend it as lit to be adopted in the free country of 
England. 

The })receding argunients have all Iseen drawn 
from general principles, and were intended to illus- 
trate t!ie etfect which, by the conslitution of our ria- 
tiire, llie subdivision of landed property is fitted to 
have upon human character. It may lie u orth whiit^ 
now to examine here how far these views are justified 

t • ** * 

by actual experience, and how hir those u ho entertain 
0})jH)site opinions are borne out by the facts cm which 
the decision of the present (]uestion must ultimately 
depend. The due importance of these 'facts will not be 
fully iippreciated, if it be not remembered, that tliey 
have been collected for the most part by practical men, 
who detailed wind they actually observed, aiuhwere eu- 

Sec the Question ot the Poor fairly .stuted. LoDilorf, ISOO. By 
A, Younjj', 
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tirely ignorant of the general views^with \vhicii they 
are now’ collected. 

Ill Enoi.anb, the distribution of property in land 
to the labouring poor has been strenuously advo- 
cated by the most competent judges wlio have 
tended to this iinportant question. I’lie Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor reconnnentl^d it 
in the strongest manner, as by far tlie most important 
measure which could be adopted for pernuqjenUy ania - 
liorating the condition of the loAver orders, and state, 
from their own experience, the beneficial effects which 
have uniformly resulted from it.* It lias been stated 
by a very competent observer, that, in the counties of 
Lincoln and Rutland, much practical gootl has heen 
found to result from giving cottagers grass for a cow ; 
that these cottagers were, in general, orderly and in- 
dustrious, and, during the severe season of 1801, sup- 
ported themselves cither entirely without parish as.sist- 
ance, or with very iittle.f Mr Arthur Young, tliari 
whom no man is better qualified to speak of the state of 
the poor in this country, and the measures likely to im- 
prove their condition, strenuously advises, in tvvodif- 
fei’ent pamphlets, the division of the commons among 
the industrious poor.t The same system is approved' 
of in theagriculturaj reports of the counties of England. ' 
Take the following examples : — “ In this country (Nor- 
folk),” says Mr Kent, “ it is evident that the labourer 
who can keep a cow or a pig is alvvay.s a faithful servant 

* Proceeding’s of the Society ibr liettering tln3 Condition oftiie Poor. 

f IntjAiry into tlie State of the Cottagers in Lincoln and Rutland, 
byW, Gourlay, — Annals of Agricultiifc, VoL xxxvii. p. .514. 

% Question of Scarcity plainly state<j, 1800 : and linpiiry into the 
prd'pnety ot applying the Wastes to the better Maintenance of the 
Poor, h>y A. Young. 
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of Ills employer. He has a .stake in the common in- 
terest of the country, and is never pi’ompt to riot in 
times of sedition like the man who has nothing to lose, 
hut, on the contritry, is a strong link in the chain sf 
^tional .security. I am persuaded if there was a cer- 
tain number of cottager.s in proportion to the size of 
'estates, and they were accommodated with a certain 
portion of la?4d, as a couple of acres, to enable them 
to keep a cow, and I’ear two or three pigs, and those 
places were bestowed as a revv'ard to labourers of pe- 
culiar good conduct, it \vouId do wonders towards the 
reduction of the rates, and the preservation of order, 

I liave been witness to several striJcing proofs of th^ 
in labonrer.s who Inive been thus favoured, and who 
were so iVtr from being prompt to riot, that their at- 
tachuicnt to their masters was exemplary, and they 
were not only steady in themselves, but, by their ex- 
ample, ke})t others from running into excess. There 
cannot he too many places of this sort attached to large 
farms; f/iet/ ivoidd he the prolific fioiirces of the best 
sort of popuhdion 

^ (Jonerui View of tiio Af^^ricultiue of Norfolk : for tlie ikjard of 
Aj.^ri(Ti]t:iJire, by N, Kent , 

‘ Tiiere in no soliject/’ says auottior of the agricultural veporte.% 

whicli (ie.servos ifie stjrloiivS coiisiiienition of all persons connected 
with lanti, more tlian tlie state of onr jteasantry,^ Atprc;xoit tiie) are 
too much left to tlie mainigemerit and control of the hirmerj whose si- 
tuation being only tem|>orary, is too often induced to c^nsitler them 
merely as instruments sui>servient to his ]>urpose, so that the pom 
luau’^ spirit is depressed a.s ho sees himself abaivhmed by his landlord, 
who, having a permanent iutorost in the coimtry, is and ought to bo 
his natural protector. Tlie tirst thing t<.» be done here, is tt) let every 
industvions poor man have a satticieiicy of land not only to raise ve- 
getables but to keep a co\v, and, by that means, enabling him and his 
family to provide a great part of the necessary subsistence for {heh 
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On the Fslaie of Lord iiidiclsea, in Kutland, the 
poor luive, for two huncirod yenr?^ back, been aceoin- 
Hiodated with sniall portions oi groiiiuk suflicieni turn 
garden and a cow, and tlie efiects df this system were 
so striking and benehcial, that they were made the sti;)- 
ject of a letter by the Earl of Wiiichelsea to the iioard 
of Agriculture.'-' In the parish of Lavington, n^ the 
county of Somerset, ojiposite systems have, from time 
immemorial, been pursued, in regard to tlie tenautry> 
by the two great ]>roprietors who divide the ))arish, 
Lord ( frosA'eiior and the Duke of Maiiborougla IMie 
>oor on the one estate were all faruislied witli })ieces 

owTi little ( {.mn)) unity.'' — iiciienil View ot. tlse oi Jkuk- 

shire, by Mr 

“■ There ure hIso u o'yeat riiiiriy eotlug'cr.', l>y whieli I mean ui cupiers 
ofsiiiar). perlieus oi ianii, ju-it suilieient to er»ahle tljein to keej'» one or 
two cows, without prevent ing- them from working eon'^ta.ntly a/- ilay- 
iabouiers. This cvistoiu does not prevail in all the pai'ishes, hul wher- 
ever it does, the iJencht oi' it is teil by the et>tfagej‘s tlfeinsel ve^-^ in a 
great degree, and by rlie pr()[)riett:>is and oeeupi(.-rs ot liinvl, in tSse /e/e- 
m-ss of fhf\poor's and the industry and good order oi" this (kv 

Kcription of laboiirers. "idn*s(‘ snudi portions ol land ai'<! generally well 
cultivated, ainl made the im>st olV’ — (ieneral VievvMij the Agricultnre 
of .Rutland, hy J. < :ruteliy. 

“ We venture to recommend, that {)roptvr houses slioidd he Ijuilr idr 
farm-sei vants cimtigumw to every hmne-stom!. 'rhis e,ili not only 
]p*oniot<* the welfare and prosperity of that class of men, by giving 
them an o|)portunity of settling in life, whicli at pi^esentis not an easy 
matter, liuMvill also lie Ikgldy benelitaa). to tier iitnner himself, as lie 
will, at ail tineks, have hands uithie. his own Itounds tor carrying on 
bis labour, and luiv'e them of that description that are genm’ally es- 
teemerl most regular arut carefuh * * * bH.:otla.n(l there is no 

.law against settJeuK'iits,, no re.stri<.:fion against huilding cottages vvlier- 
ever a man <,;an procnie groTuul to huild Ujiojj, and no l.tars thrown in 
tlie way of tlm common people marrying : and yavt iJie number (;f {loor 
who are a hlirden upon tiie parisli are comparatively small.'’ — .Account 
of the Agriculture of tlie West Riding of Yorkshire, by Messrs .Ren- 
nie, Bvowrg^and Slierrilk 

Lcoter to the Board of AgricuiUire, by Lord Wincheisea. 
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of ground, rnid t he state of comfort and opulence to 
wliich they arrived in consequence lias been such, that 
scarce any applications for parisli relief from them are 
OM record, "i'lie poor on ttie other, who had no siicli 
ifuvaiitages, are in a state of comparative indigeiK^e 
aTid poverty, ami are almost all eompelied to have re- 
course to jatrocliia! assistance.^ 

" 'riio is/'’ say,-. Sir Thrnijns “ lhaC ii^ (‘vei v in- 

stftRt'*;, U" .S!>o?i ;is the lnis p;;ot vitie row, all the ejOiiis of tlie 

fonrily Hie to the attHimitent of the rnenjis; oi |)on’jutsuig- an- 

other : so tiKit some wiio l>>*o'in witli mie e.ow uitiiiiHtely ^ou'ceeVl in 
pnreliasiiii;’ ionr or live. It iiiiLtht !)o atipreliendeh, that sncji on in- 
crease of yro|M'rty v cmh! {inim.e tliein to trust to tin^ juiKlucc ol their 
cons aari jL^'in-acns tor the supiiort of themselves ami their himihi^s: 
l)iit the hun is dir^'ctly it>e rev«‘rse. Siieh are the hem-hcial etiVcts of 
etfrly trul -teady industry^ that tliese /itt/r pi'ijpritturs are invariably 
Jne most iielnstiioio, and trusty latumrers. They are not only stout, 
liealthy, eh, ecu, we'd-cloth.ed, and educated in re*j;'nlav and princijded 
habirs, but titO}’ nvo used to every tmrt of their Im^iness from, tlie ear- 
liest ptaiorl ol' life, every inhahirant of the cotfaoe being fnmi in- 
ianey so interested in (la ir rotr, as to imliilH*, at a \ ery early age, all 
the material iidonnatkm on tliosc sidijects. 'rhe labourer wlio has 
propa tj/, iaHccnr sitia/l, a cow, a j)ig, oi even a garden, has an inte« 
res! i?! tlie welfare and tranf(JiiUity of his <*ountry, and in tlie good or- 
der of society. lie who has none is^ always ready tor novelty and ex- 
periment”-' Ueport of the Society ior bettering the Poor, ii. 

d'lie hiiiow'ing statement of four parishes in’ Kutlandshire, where the 
peasmili y have had ailobnents of land for centuries, compared with 
four in a Tieiglilionring county, where tliey have enjoyed no such ad- 
vatitage, diMnoTistrates the extraonlinary irilbience of this systvun in 
iliniinishing t he poor rates, atul fostering habits of indvjstr]?^ iVniongthe 
peoplo. 

Rutlaudshb'c- — Money expendeil on the poor in tin* parishes of 
liimihiciton, Egletmi, Greathani, and Bu.s()y : — 


Tn 177C), 

L.Ii7‘ 

178.% 

1-10 

1803, 

no 

ISld, • 

500 

Rental, L.HvtbS ; 

: Animal rate, 
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III the West Riding of Yorkshire, gnd in Lancashire 
and Nottinghamshire, manufactures have for a long 
period been carried on iii the houses of the labourers 
themselves, which are almost all furnished vvitli gar- 
den-ground, and in many cases with enough for tfe 
innintenance of one or two cows. 1’he good elfects of 
this appear, not merely in the superior sobriety Vnd 
good conduct of these labourers, but in the general 
comfort of tbeir appearance, and the neat ‘and adniN 
rable condition in which their cottages are kepi. The 
number of little freeliolders and copyholders in these 
districts is r'cry great : and the most cursory survey 
of the state of their habitations, and the sulistantial 
condition of cverytliing belonging to tbem, is a .strik- 
ing proof of tlie ctfcct of property in ameliorating tlie 
condition of tlie laliouring classes. I'be sldfeNine^i of 

Money expended on the poor tn Burwai ly, Mayfiold^ 
Shepleyj and West Oi.ini.ste<id : — 


In 177(>, 

L.i8l8 

1783, 

2CAt 

1803, 

7813 

1815, 

11392 


Rental, .L.2:i,70() _; Annual rate, 10=^, 3<L 
Thus tlie assessment on jiroperty is more than twd.vc iinu's an heavy 
ill the parishes where laiid is withheid iVoni the peasantry as in those 
where it is bestowed : and in both, tlie di-stricts were purely at»Ticul- 
tural. — Quartei'ly .Review,, xli, p. 2(55. 

“ Tliere is no'hettet way,'’ says M’r Sabatiej*, to entourage the poor 
than fry inducing them to collect all their waste time in cultivating n 
piece of larul, and to make use of all their dirt and ndibisli to manure 
it. A cottager, who wmks for »laiiy wages, has often an hour to sjiare 
in the long days, and', by weather partly wet and partly tine, at all 
sea.sons Thus if lie had an allotment of land, he might be induced 
to employ ; *it is that land of work wldch Dr Franklin advises all per- 
sons to keep by them, becau.se it may be taken up or laid ilown at any 
lime, and hlis U}) scraps of leisure, which otherwise would he spent at 
liievdehouse,” — Sabatier on Poverty, p. 132. 
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WestiMoreland have long been celebrated for their 
comfort and good conduct, not less than their iiidepen-. 
dent spirit ; no symptoms of a redundant population 
ai^ to be found in their dwellings ; and the)" exhibit, 
jwliaps, t)ie most interesting examples which tlie Bri- 
tish dominions alFord, of the combination of mairnfac- 

9 

turij5g indnsiiy, witli tlie possession of small landed 
properties. 

Blit it h cliiidly on the continent of Europe that 
the beneficial efl'ects of the division of landed property 
have been fully experienced : and tliey have been sucli 
as in many instances to have more than counter- 
balanced ail the disadvantages of a barren soil, and 
eijoneous political institutions. In the examination 
of these countries which has already been given, 
abundant evidence of this observation will be found. 
At present a foiv of the most striking instances sluill 
only be selected. 

It has been already reinarked, tliat in France, under 
t!je oppressive and partial government of the French 
monarchy, the division of landed property was foiiiid 
to be produelive of a redundant population. It ap- 
pears, liowe\ er, tliat tliis was not always the case : 
for so early as the days of Machiavel it had been ob- 
served by that profound ol>servei%t that the French 
peasantry enjoyed greater comfort than any other in 
Europe, because there was hardly a peasant wlio had 
not a little heritage of his own, whicli he could be- 
queath to his children.” The intolerable oppressions 
to wliich the French peasantry were subjected} during 
the century which j)rccedtMi the Revolution, and wliicb, 
in the ease of a tenant, left only ()ne4ivelfth^ imA in 


^ Maclnavel, Hist, dl Firenze, b. ii, c. a!!>. 
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ilie case of a proprietor, little liiore^Ioui one4hird of 
the produce of th(‘ soil to the cultivritor/^" totally de- 
raii<>’ed the natural eilects of this state of property, and 
rendered it productive of a numerous population, ipi« 
able to purciiase the comforts, and inseiisible to me 
desires of civilized society, lint what is the present 
effects of this subdivision of the land, wdiicli, by the 
sale of tfic national dofnains, has been ^extended over 
almost all France, t while a more iii>cral. governmeiirt, 
and an equal vSj stern of taxation, has iighteued the load 
wl>ich oppressed tiic cultivator, I liold it to be iU" 
disputable,'’ says the Baron de Stael, that notliing 
has contributed so much to the growth of tin' riches 

of France since tlie Revolution, as tlie division of 

r 

laud, which has inspired a numerous class with habits 
of order and ecoiiouiy. No one can conq)are the pre- 
sent state of France, with that wldcli prevailed in 
1789, without being struck witli the great increase of 
the national riches. Throughout all France the greater 
part of the labourers and farmers are at tlie same time 
proprietors. Nothing is more conimon than to see a 
day-labourer proprietor of a cottage, wliich serves as 
an asylum to his finnily ; a garde n which feeds his 
‘children ; a little field vvhich he cultivates at his lei- 
sure hours, and winch enables liiin to sustain, with 
more chance of’ success, the terrible struggle betv/een 
laborious j)Overty and engrossing opulence. From 
that state of pro})erty has arisen a well-being in the 
peasantry, whfeh is desirable in any circumstances, 
but whiph becomes one of the most fortunate forms 
whieli society can assume, when it is accompanied, as in 

•* MarsMili, iv. 33'C Youngs i. 4-1 a, 332, 574. 

f Baroa <le Hi, Dupin. 
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FroteMa li t Swi tzerland, by free iiistiiuiions and general 
edneatioii. Nor have the results upon population been 
fuuiid to be injurious. Without doubt oueeiFectofa 
minute subdivisioji of lauded property is to encourage* 
eai^V marriages : but tliis tendency is eifectually couor 
ti*racted by the foresight which results from education 
aAd the Juibits of well-being;, wliich forbid tbe fornun 
tion oF a huiuly, before scene provision for them is 
nni/le, or* the productiou of cliildren, vvlio can not be 
educated in the rank of their parents. In the Fays 
de Valid, tile division of land lias long been carried 
farlher tlnin in any country of hJurope : but the in* 
crease of population has been hardly sensible in the 
last forty years, and during the same jieriod, the great- 
est adraace has been made both in the cultivation of 
the land, and the prosperity of the inhabitants*’ 

The population of France in 1789 was, according to 
the returns made l;(rtheNational Assembly, 2(5, 300, 000 
souls : it is iiow^ about 32,0()(),000. f Between 1801 
and 1831* ilie population of England and Wales in- 
creased from 9,1 (i8, 000 to 13,897,187,1 and is now 
probably 15.500,000. In fifty years the population of 
France has increased about 2(5 per cent., or 8 per cent, 
ill twenty years : while during the same period the po- 
iTulation of England has increased riparly 60 per cent. 
Tlie consumption of men during the Revolutionary 
• wars, how great soever, has been repaired by twenty* 
five years of peace, $ and in England the number ab« 
vStracted from the production of children in the army, 
navy, and colonies, was probably nearly as^ 
during tiie same period, , According to the calcula- 

Baron do Stiud, 86, f>8. Oupin. t Ibicj, 106! . 

I Population Rot\irns. Portor, i. R7. § Dupin, 

voi,. in c 
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tioiis of M. Dupiii, founded on tlie exj)erjence of tlie 
last foiiy years, tliepopivlution of France doubles in 105 
years: that ofEnglaiid in forty-two years."' Thedivision 
^of land, tlierefore, wl)en accompanied !)y a tolerable 
equalization of riglits, lias decidedly retarded the 
gress of yjopulation in France, cornpai'ed av illi its ad- 
vance in tiie neighbouring kingdom, wliere sudi a 
state of property was generally unknown. 

In the Pays de Vaud, am! all along Die enduinting 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, the division of landed 
projierty lias, from time iuimemorial, been cai‘ried to 
the greatest extent* Baron de Stael gives the following 
account of this interesting district, in wliieh he had 
loiig resided : Around rny dwelling the land is di- 
vided to such a degree, that the greater partfof the 
properties are below an acre. Yet it njay salhly be 
affirmed, that no part of Europe oilers a similar pio 
lure of prosperity. So hir from tliere being any re- 
diuidance of jiopulation, the wages of labour are there 
higlier tlnin in any part of the continent. Tlie clia- 
rity of tlie o})uient classes can liardly fun! obj(*cts of 
misery to relieve ; and the vsuccour whicli they give 
would be rejected, if otlered by a supercilious hand, 
liidejiendence ami prosjierity universally prevail/’ f 
On the margin of the Lake of Ziuiclt, and on the 
sunny sio*j)es of Appenzel ; in tlie forest cantons, and 
through the greater part of Switzerlauil, a similar 
stale of property exists ; and the traveller will search 
the world for a similar picture of comfort, ease, 
and genera] prosperity..!: “'riie canton of Zurich,” 
says Mr Coxe, in a passage already quoted, but 


* * l-)u phi’s Fort’c Coimuen^Uilcs ii. 36. 
t Stat'l, 98. t Personal e]>se!’witloii, 
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whicli cannot be ^ too often tire snbjeet of niedita- 
lion., for the mild beauties of Nature, and tlie 
ivcU-heing of ihe peasantry , is not surpassed by any 
s])ot on the babitafJle globe* Tlie population is 
tri^iely numerous; in nmiiy places there is hardlj;^ 
an acre ami a quarter to each individual, The whole 
eSuiitry, both tliere and in Appeiizel, resembles a con- 
tinued village, •being thickly strewed with excellent 
cotti«ges,*to almost all of which a garden ami piece 
(f ground are (dtached, whicli belong to the peasant, 
and are cultivated witli the niinost caree’ 

dim Lower Val d'Arno/’ says M. Siinomb from 
Florence to Pisa, is the spot of all Ittdy vviiere tlie 
iaud is most subdivided^ and the population most nu- 
merous, yet most at (heir ease. There is not ten 
miles without a town, not two Vvitlioul a village, and 
hardly^ tlOO yards without a village, which, even to 
an Knglisli eye, appears neat and pretty* llie dress 
of the peasantry, as well as their dwellings, indicate 
tlie general welHieiog which prevaihe'’ f 

There are very few cottages in Sweden and Afor- 
way tiiat have not land attached to tliem, which are 
of infinite service to the peasants and their families. 
The wages of labour are high, and the condition of 
ifie labourers superior to any pjirt pf Europe some 
parts of Svvitzerhuid alone excepted* t* Population 
advances veiy slowly in both countries ; the propor- 
tion of marriages in the fonner country being 1 to 
ilO, and in the latter, 1 to 130. iji In *Lapland and 
Finland, also, every peasant has a property /;/ land 
attached to his divelling, and abundance and content- 
"ment reign in all their dwellings/' || * 

* Coxe, i. 173. | SiiBOJKC.s Italy, 1 K). 

j: Ac<?rbi, YoL i, Clarke, k. Tooke, ik Mb. || Acerbi, ii. IOC, 
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I'lie corufort and opulence of tlie ^oeasautry io Hau- 
liers and Holland IiaVe been remarked by every tra- 
veller. Landed property is extreinely subdivided in 
\)Ot!i countries* Hie cottages and villages are 

extremely numerous, and furnish the greatest chl^rni 
to the landseapts h)r they injj)re8s the beholder udtfi 
tlie most delightfni ideas of the indeiiendence aiid 
ease of the possessors. 'J'he coltiJges generally have 
gardens round fhern, and a feiv acres of larHl^ which, 
M itii a cow or 1\\ o, and soine su inc and poultry, make ^ 
the condition oi* (he ]>easantj*y as comfortable as they 
can be in this world. t 

Nothing strikes a Iravellej’ more than tlie comfort 
and })rosperity Vvhich prevails in Upper and Lotver 
Austria, and the ad joining provinces of Salzbourg and 
Tyrol. In no part of the world do the |)easants live 
better, or enjoy a larger share of physical enjoyments : 
they cat meat and drink wine eveiu' davg and dwell in 
the most eomibrtabie houses. IMte peasantry are 
not tenants but feuars, that is, every farmer is pro^ 
prietor of his lands for payment of a certain fixed 
rent. There is an appearance of systematic regularity 
and steady industry tfiroaghout the wiiole country, 
which forms a pleasing contrast to the condition of 
the peasantry in fhe adjoining slates. () 

On both sides of the wx'Stern Pyrenees, in Jiearne^ 
liigOTrei and Hiscajp tlie country is divided among 
an immense number of small proprietors, w^hosc situ« 
ation is so extremely comfortable, that it lias attract- 
ed the attention of every traveller. So far from there 
being any redundance in the population, the numbers 

of the people are hardly sufficient for their industrious 
% 

• iiJmw’ii Ketherlamls. f Este, FJamlers, ;J7. } Reisbuck, ii. 7J. 

§ Miioloimi'i’s Austria; Etlin. Eiicydop. ; and jM-rsotial observation. 
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occupations. Every valley resembles a vast gar- 
den, ihiekhj slitddcd with excellent cottages:''^ 

I'lie })opulatioii of llindostau lias frequcotly been 
referred to, as iiKiitatiug- the i?a(l edect of a min isle, 
subdivision of landed property. The political evils 
have already been explained, which, in that ridi 
criimtry, by exposing the ryots to a continual s}^stern 
of spoliation, I;arc prevented the growth of ali ar- 
tificial wants or habits of comfort among dlie iovver 
orders, and eonsefjuently induced a diseased action 
of the principle of population. But let us examine 
the consequence of the same subdivision since the 
p(n*petual settlement has given even a slight degree 
of staliility to the situation of tin..' cultivatoi’, \\y se- 
cunng*liim for ever in the possession of liis land, 
upon paymeiit of the fixed rent: and since the pro- 
teciioii of the Britisli {foveriiment has permitted them 
to enjoy their jirotection without risk of domestic op- 
pression or foreign invasion. Emigrants,"' sio^s 
Bishop IJeiier, come from ai! quarters to tlu' Britisli 
possessions in B<nigaL to enjoy the superior protection 
and security vvliich they aiford,. CuUivation is every- 
wliere prodigiously on the increase, t Jt is admittcai 
A'en liy those among the natives who are most liostile 
to the English power, that under it justice is well ad- 
miidstered, and properly secured.!: coiiseqiience 

is, that ariificml wants are nufklng rapid progress 
among' the peasantry. They are not ill off for food, 
thougli they never labour above five liotirs ruday, and 
halt the year is liolidays. | The dc^sire for English 
articles and fashions is Txij)idly gaining ground, |j and 
the property they generally possess indicates^ tliat a 

Artl))ir Young, i. 42. Swinnurne, ii. p, U K f llober, iii. 27 K 
t Hebor, iii. 27a § IbuK iii. 277. ji iii. 28 1. 
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considcj'tible portion of tlicir earnings has been accn- 
inulated in a (hiralile form. ® The passion for orna- 
ment is a.s strong among the Hindoo women, even of 
4he lowest rank, as the ladies of Efiro])e, and i//e silver 
trinkets which you generally see on the arms /aid 
ankles of a [)easaiit girl in Bengal, ivonld outdo all the 
Jinerij of an Knglish nidk-maalA The men have jiist 
the .same desire for good Iking and (irti/kial wants 
as other people : I and the exertions which they niiike 
to improve their property proix*, that they have botli 
abnmiance of forfc’.sigiit, and corn{)iete confidence in the 
protection of govei'ninent. It is very lusnal to see man- 
goe.s jilantcd and carefully tended round the cottage.s, 
tliough they do not bear fruit till they are between 
thirty ami forty years old ; as striking an instance of 
confidence and foresight as can well be iniaa’ined. 
The undue tendency to population is entirely owing 
to the superstition of the people, u'hieh makes them 
consider it a misfortune to die without oifspring.” ji 
It is a most curious circumstance to see the limita- 
tions to population, so long rcpre.ssed liy the national 
superstition, the oppressive exactions, and the ruinous 
wars of the Indian cliiefs, gradually developing them- 
selves under the protection of the British Goverli- 
ment: and there can be no doubt, that, if tiie supei-. 
stitioas (h’ead of dying without children could be re- 
moved,. the tendency to increase, even with the pre- 
sent subdivision of land, and great defects in the 
mode of collecting the revenue, would cease to be ex- 

ce.ssive, and the enjoyment of property would exert its 

* 

f Ibid. lii. 3d. 

;i Ibid, bj. 35 L 


* lleber, In, 277. 
v: Ibi'lVi 3H5. 
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\\^onted inlluerice la regulating the multiplication of 
the people. 

There cannot be,” says Malcolm, ‘‘ a more inte- 
resting spectacle, tilan the great district stretching a* 
h^iired miles along the Ganges, which is inhabited 
by tlie discharged soldiers of tlie Cornpany s army. 
This district a fe\r years ago Imd been a mere jangle, 
abandoned for .ages to tigers and I'obbers : it is now 
covered with cidtivated fields and villages, tlie latter 
of whicli are filled noth old soldiers and their lamilics, 
in a nKUiuer which showed their deej) gi'atitude and 
aitaehmeni tor llm comfort and happiness they enjoy- 
ed. Wlien we consitler the immcasnrahle quantity 
of waste land in the dominions of the Com[)any, it 
a}){)ear8 extraordinary tliat this plan hasTiot been 
ado})ted in every part of India, upon a !nore liberal 
and efoarged scale. The native soldiers of Bengal are 
almost aii cultivators ; and a reward of this nature 
was pecnharly calculated to attacli tlieni. The ac- 
complishment of this object would add in an incalcu- 
lable rlegree to the ties avc have upon tlie fidelity of 
those by whom, our dominions in India are likely to 
he preserved or 

* These examfiies, to wliich numbers of otliers iniglit ^ 
i)e added, winch are, for the most ^ part, noticed in a 
former elia})tei’,| are decisive of the pr^seni: question. 
They demonstrate that the acquisition of la:: ;1, when 
niuuxompaniiKl hy is not only tlie 

strongest stimulus to the industry, but’tlie most pow- 
erlul securily aguinst the undue increase of tlie peo- 
ple. The instance of Inland, tlierefore, is not to bo 

’ Malcolm’s India, 1st edition, 528, » 

t Sec Cliap. VII., V I U., and IX. 
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regarded as an example of tlm natural eirect (if the 
division of landtul property, but of the diseased action 
of the pririciple of population, under the coinl)ina» 
^.tions of lauded possesvsious and political oppression ; 
and is not to be taken as the rule but tbe exception. 

The Baron de Stael has contended, that the dis- 
tinction lies between tlie divisioi) of in laud 

and tlie division farms for wliicli a rent is to be 
paid, “ There are not, in the worldf' he ^>hserves, 
‘‘ two situations more ditforent, I had almost said 
more op|)osite, than that of a little metayer in the 
service of a great landholder, and that of a small in- 
dependent proprietor* The feeling of proj)erly, the 
duties and enjoynients to which ii gives rise, develope 
feelings in the one, to which the other is ah entire 
stranger* With tlie possession of property arises ioj'o 
sight, and the desire of bettering one's condition, and 
tlie dread of tailing in society : wliile tbe vinliap[)y 
Irish cultivator, always in danger of being in want of 
the necessaries of life, and always dependent on the 
caju'ice of a landlord or steward, seeks, in tlie iirins of 
his wife, tlie sole enjoyment which is left to liiin ; and 
trusts for the subsistence of his cliildivn on the }iity 
of Ids master, till tlie inomeut, wlieii, driven to despaii-, 
he takes a cruel vengeance on the injustice of society^ 
The 'EngJish ’Writers have almost all examined this 
subject^ witii a view to the question, whether the di- 
vision of land is likely to diminish tlie jiour’s rates ; 
and this opinion is, with hardly one exception, in the 
negative* I pronounce without hesitation, liUte farms 
may have that eifect ; liUlejiroperties the reverse.''^ 
These observations are perfectly just, so for as they 

Barcm de Staol, iO^ — !0I, 
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go : but tbe diflereiice to vvliich they point is a branch 
only of the great distinction on the subject. It is no 
doubt true, that a little cottar is more exposed to oj)- 
pression, and has nliich less the means of indulging* 
iu^|rtificial vYants, tlian a small proprietor : and t}iere» 
fore the multiplication of tenantry is mure likely to 
phjdnce a redumlant population tlian the extension of 
small proprietgrs : but (arcumsiaiices may occur in 
which hii^mers may be so far protected, as to rise uearly 
into the rank of pro]>rietors, while, on the other, pro- 
prietors may l)e so much exposed to exaction as to be 
in no better situation than tenants at u ill* Thus the 
yeomanry, on many of the Englisli estates, tinnigh pro- 
tected by no leases, enjoy nearly the security ami tlie 
adyaotages of property, from the kindly relation which 
the elective franchise lias established lietween the 
landlords and teuauts ; w^hile in France, under the 
old regime, and, in some degree, under the present 
(lovernment in China and Hindostan, the multiplied 
oppressions, aflecting the small proprietors, have left 
them hardly more than the necessaries of life, even 
from tlie nomiiiai possession of lamb Tlie true dis- 
tinction, whicfi obtains universally, and expiains the 
o|)posite effects of the division of land in all ag‘es, and 
i?i all parts of !he world, is to be found between landed 
pro})erty, ^yhere the possessor is allowed to*en)o*y its 
fruits, and landed property where the exaction, of an- 
other or the insecurity of government leaves him only 
the means of existence. The efleet is the same whe- 
ther these exactions come from, a burdensome system 
of taxation, the incursions.of a hostile Rajah, a rapa- 
'cious landlord, or au oppressive despot. In .either 
case, tile cultivator is allowed only to derive subsist-’ 
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eiice from the soil : and the whole effect of landed 
property in raising tlie standard of comfort is critshed 
in the moment of its production. Like tlie Ainreeta 
"cup in Kehama, the division of hind is the greatest 
of all blessings, or the greatest of all curses^ according 
to the ])olitical circumstances of tlie people among 
whom it is prevalent. But it is ever to be recollected, 
that it is this dillereiiee of political situations \v'hi(*h 
changes its eftects : and that it lies upon tlie people 
themselves to render it the means either of conferring 
hajipiness or misery on inankiud. 

If the condition of the lovcer orders he attentively 
considered, it will be found that the division of land, 
accompanied by due protection to tlie cultivator, is tfic 
measure of all others most likely to diminish or re- 
iiiove the burden of poor’s rates. Tlie ea.SKalties of 
life are the great cause of the retchedness which 
drives tlie poorer classes upon legal relief Manufac- 
turers tlrrown out of employment by the vicissitudes 
of commerce; U'Orkmen left destitute from tiie stop- 
page of pulilic, or the stagnation of private enterprise ; 
children thrown upon the world by tlie death of their 
parents, in places where tliey are unknown ; widows 
bereaved of their support by the loss of tlieir hiisbaiuLs ; 
woirmn betrayed by the treachery of men, or desertefl 
when biirdeiicd with an infant offspring : these are 
the porsoiis wlio fail upon the charity of tlie benevo- . 
lent, and when accumulated in great numbers render 
some legal relief unavoidable. It is the total want of 
property tvhich makes these (‘asualties so fatal to 
the poor, and converts the •juisfortunes of the higher, 
into the destructiQu of the lower orders. Were tljese* 

i 

people possessed of property, liowever small, in land. 
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they Woiild iiiid a^i asylum amidst the vicissitudes of 
life ; and possibly migl.it only be excited to additional 
iiidustry. and trained to severer habits by misfortunes* 
which, vvithout sucli support, by rendering them des-*’ 
pi^lite, drive them to beggary, dissipation, and despair. 

Let tlie annals of the poor be examined, and tlie his« 
tory of the misfortunes ofeach in dividual who is brought 
to the workhouse, accurately ascertained. Are they 
composed of persons whom tlie of property 
has reduceii to ruin, whose substance lias been wasted, 
and prospects blighted by the imprudent marriages 
following on little heritages ? It will be found, on 
tlie contrary, that tfiey are composed of persons who 
are totally destitute, and wdio have become involved 

* ft * 

in tlie consequences of an inii)ni(lent marriage, not 
because they had, but becatisc they had not property. 
A certain tlegroo of poverty among the labouring 
classes, totally annihilates all limitations on the prin- 
ciple of increase, and renders earl}'’ marriages as iini- 
vevsai as the indigence which create.s them. Men 
never look before them, unlesn theij have mme 'per- 
manent object to look to : they are always inlUienced 
exclusi vidy by present enjoyments, unless they see 
some sufficient reason to forego them. Univei’sally it 
will be found, that improvidence is tlie usual atten- 
dant on excessive degradation, and that th*e o[)posite 
habits prevail to the greatest extent among tliose 
classes who are farthest removed from actual ivaiit. 
The more that the lower orders can be assimilated to 
the habits and situation of their superiors, the more 
is the principle of increase bi*ought under control, and 
the dangers of redundant mimbers averted. «It is by 
giving, not u-ithholding, iiroperty to the labouring 
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classes, that means are aflorded for the acquisition of 
these habits, and facility given to tliis assimilation, 

Accordingh% it is extremely well worthy of obser- 
vation, that while the poor’s rateS of England, where 
the labouring classes, generally speaking, are destitute 
of landed property, have increased to sucli a degree, 
that, anterior to the late change in tlie law, one4imth 
of the wliole population receive paj’ochial relief tlie 
rural population of France, uliicli now ^embraces 
24,000,000 of persons, directly or indirectly connected 
witli landed property, have isot tLVjxnienced as yet, at 
least, a similar neecssity for any such general assist- 
ance. It appears from the inforniation collected by 
the Poor I^aw (Commissioners, tliat, in tlie rural dis- 
tricts of France, there is no regular system of poor 
law's or fixed rate levied, and in many parts, especially 
Britanny, there is none at all. Much misery in con- 
sequence |)revails. and mendicity is general : but there 
can be no doubt, that but for the ahnost universal divi^ 
sionoflandcd property, thatmiseiT w’onid have become 
so excessive, as to have forced on a general assessment, j 
The small freeholds which each fomily i)ossess furnish 
subsistence during the numerous casualties to which 
the labouring classes arc exposed : and mistbrtuneiJ, 
whicli in England would send a \vhok‘ family to tlie 
wmrkhouse, or plunge the yonngor members into irre- 
trievable habits of dissipation or profligacy, there often 
pass over the class of tlie proprietors w ithout producing 
any alteration either in their industry or their enjoy- 
inents.* This is a. most important circumstance, be- 
cause it exemplifies on a great Kscale the influence of 

Purlbinontary H<?eort, l8/>7. 

I 4’, p. 7'^, Pfjor Law CoinmisBioncrs lU-port, 
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lauded pro|>ert}'' in jn'eventJng the misfortunes of life 
iVom })r()duciiig tijat hopeless misery which ruins tlie 
habits of the lower orders. And experience has de- 
Uionstrated, tliat it!" is no peculiarity in the Frencli* 
cf^^acter to vvdiich the English are strangers, wliich 
has j)roduce(l this remarkable dilFereuce bedween tlunr 
rhral ])opulation : for in the great towns of France, 
where llie {>o()r; depend entirely on their daily wages, 
and landed projjei'ty is generally unknown, tlie |)Oor’s 
rates are^///% as severe as in this coiinlry. In Paris, 
containing 700,000 souls, the sums raised aiinualiy 
for the support of tlie poor amount to L. 500,000, and 

70.000 if the ivhole population annually pass through 
the hospitals; wiiilc in London, wliose population 
arnouvus to 1,500,000, the sum raised is not by any 
ineaus in tlie siune proportion. The sum total levied 
for llie support of the poor in France is L. 1,800,000, 
wliicli is distributed among an urban population of 

3.500.000 persons."^ 

It is related by physicians, that the Spanish autho- 
rities, mistaking the epidemic fever lo which their 
great cities arc subject for a contagious disorder, 
Avlien, in fact, it arises from the pestilential air of a 
itarticular district, draw a military cordon round the 

Sickly (juarter ; tlius, by coinpelling\the iiihalntunts to 

« * ' • • * 

conljiiue broatiurig' the poisonous atnK)s[)lieit; which is 

spreading death tlirough their dwellings : wlule the 
Americans, lietter informed as to tlie causes of the 
disorder, compel the people to quit tlie dangerous 
places, and the eindrons of the town are in conse- 
quence covered with healthy emigrants, while the 

deadly air is sufl'ered to waste its malignity oi^ empty 

• 

* Mugendie, Appendix F, p. 
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walls. It is worthy of consideration wUetlier the 
writers who oppose the distribution of lauded proper- 
ty, oil the ground of its tendency to ])roduce a redun- 
dant population, liave not folleii hito an error of the 
same kind ; and whether the effect of tlieir measur^ is 
not to compel the poor to hreafhe a contagiom ah\ 
when Nature is inviting them to the salubrity of 
comilry life. 

Excessive poverty is the poisonous atmosph^u’e of t!?e 
poor. There is a certain degree of indigence which ge- 
nerally destroys all the better faeuUies of the mind, 
almost as certainly as extreme virulence of contagion 
proves fatal to the body. While the poor remain in 
an abject state of poverty, it is impossible either to 
improve t])eir habits, or regulate their unnibers, d'lie 
teudeuey to increase is never diminished, but uniform- 
ly increased by the absence of comfort or pro|)erty 
among them. Descend to tlie lowest ranks oi’ society, 
wdiere misery is iiabitna], and you will hud irjarriages 
everywhere contracted without tlie smallest attention 
to the means of maintaining a family :MLSceiKi a little 
higher, and you will find prudence, caution, and tore- 
sight, luiiforrnly spreading with the extension of pix> 

» perty : elevate j our views to the higlier classes, ana . 
you see tliese prixiciples maintaining a complete do-^ 
xninidn over the progress of population, and tlxe most 
exalted /auk always incapable, without assistance from 
below, to maintain its own numbers. It is not by dc- 
pricing tlie poor of the means of subsistence, but by 
giving them the means of enjoyment, that tlie princi- 
ples intended for the regulation of their numbers are 
to be developed. 

In trutl], the necessity for a legal relief for tin? 

3 
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poor, is the natural consequence of the unecjual tlis« 
tribution of vrealth in the advanced stages of society, 
and springs not froni the possession but the absence 
of property among* the labouring classes. Wliere^ 
a Certain degree of opulence exists in the liigher 
ranks, the {ioor are drawn together in vast niunljers 
infto one places from the concentrated dejnand for 
labour which tlie iinioii of their superiors, occasion ; 
and wlieu so accumuiated, the necessity for legal re- 
lief is immediately felt. In the complicated move- 
merits of the great machine of society, a certain num- 
ber of individuals are at times iinavoidal>Iy deprived 
of the means of subsistence ; in the revolutions of the 
wheel of fortune, !nany arc necessarily pre(*i|)itated 
into* destitute circumstances* Without property a 
large proportiou of these unfortunate beings must be 
inainta*Sned by trie higher orders ; either by draining 
tile resources of the humane, or burdening the funds 
of the public. Tfie Engiisli poor-rates, of \rhicli so 
inueh has been said, arise necessarily from the opu- 
lence and comjdicated state of society whicii has long 
subsisted in that country ; and are, in fact, a part only 
of the most alarming feature in the political condition 
of the British empire. 

• It is related by Ammiauus Marcellinus, tliat wiieu 
Rome fell (lefore the forces of Alaric, the nvliole of 
^ Italy and Africa was in the hands of 17(>0 great fami- 
lies, who resided at Rome, and cultivated their im- 
mense estates by means of slaves.^ race of 

freemen and independent cultivators had entirely dis- 
apjieared before the engrossing wealth of the patrician 

•classes. In France, at this moment, twenty njillions 

• 

* ArnmiaTiu^ Mavcellinus, xiv. 0. 
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of persons arc so far connected with landed proj>erty, 
as to be independent of the wages of labour,* while 
in Britain the returns of tlie income tax prove, that, 
•out of a population of 17,000*, 000, probabl_v not 
200,000 are exempted from the necessity of daily fa- 
bonr.t 'J'hese facts are deserving the most serious 

t- 

* 'Hie Duke de («aet?i (Gaiuliu) (Mcmoires tie Due tie Oaeta, Vu .‘134. 
Gaaiiie, ;i08 UiG,) tiiu8 state the coiiipo.sitioii oftliecFreMcIi {xipulatioji: 
Agricultural jiroprictors and tlieir laiuillos, » ,, j3/>5!J,0<)0 

Proprietors not iigTlct.iUui“iL and their ftniiilies, * 7)0/100 

Proprietors ]>^ittly living on wages and their families, - 7 10,000 

Total proprietors, i 1,479,000 


Agrioditural lalionrers living on wages and tlieir families, 4,041,000 
IiulListrial Uibourers living ou wages and liieir fkmilios, 0,/;79,000 


H:,o20,000 

In other words, the clasa of proprietors in France is monj mimerons 
than that which, subsists on wages : wirile in England it is pniy a sU- 
tiHh part of tl i eir a mo u n t. 

In 1838, the number of separate propeiiios taxetl for the Impol fon^ 
cure in France, liad liseii to the enormous number of 10,896,000. 
— .Dnpiii, Fortie Coounercial <ie France, i. 7 ; and Deux Ans do Kegne 
de Louis Philippe, 27 i. 

4 The returns of tlie income ia.x in 1819 showed, in CL'eat Britain, 

127,000 persons witii an. iiiooine iVom L.oO to L.200 

22,000 - - - 200 to 1000 

3,000 « - - 1000 to 5000 

000 ' - above 5000 

t 4 ^ 

J52,h00 jiersons in all jiossessing an income aliove L.7)0 a year; 
or 000,000 souls dependent upon persons in that sit natiun. Of these 
the great majority nnqiiestionahly derivefl their incomes from profes- 
sions or trades, an<l not from realized property. To so small a nnrnber 
is the iftimeiise wealth of Brilain confined. The numheris now great- 
ly increased, but probrddy <ioes not exceed 300,000. Mr Colqiihoun 
calculates the number of persons of ijidejienderit fortune in Britain, 
that is, of per.soiia who can live without daily labour, at 47,000, and 
their at 234,000 L or, including bankers, merchants, and 

'others w’ho unite industrial profits to the returns of property, 60,060, 
and their himilies 300,000. On the other hand, there are 3,440,000 
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of people, itMfO’iJP he oiil of plan* oom’ to iiupnre ; 
hot tliiis ]Vou:ii isporleetly clear, lliat to imagine, that 
ail ho]>e, tijat ^ehile this prodigious inequality in the 
4ihtrihu.!:ion of vecalih contiiMK^s, it can i)e possible to 
disj)e}ise with, a lax for the poor, js periectly visionary. 
Hik'Ij a biMafi.‘n iiriso:^ 3i(‘ccssan!y (toi?! I.lie dispi'opor- 
lion iK'i^ween the hohiers of jH’opcrly, ainl tfie class(‘s 
de|H;)Kient (fis the wages of labour : a.nd l!i.e oniy certaiu 
in(;?ie of ahcviaiiiig it is by augmenting the one class 
aiui diiuinisblng the other. 

But bow, it will be asked, is this divisi(,m of laud 
\i> be accomedished ? Are tlic estates of (lie great pro- 
prietors, as in tsie Fi'eneh Itevolulion, to l>e divided 
among tlndr teuaiUs? And if tins injustice were conw 
milted, wimre is ifie security for t!.!e j>rescrvatio:u of 
those institutions wliidi t!ie weight of the aristocracy 
vnaintains in modern Europe ? 

lu.\ids ot aivl f{.), SCO, one iiorNOVjs (Hi Pk;!'’ tiHOHr. 

The jniijpoi:’, criin!r?Hl'-y and va^ranOr ahnit? are j, Si:. ),()(;<). -(’ohjH.. 

.Jiouii, llJi Ill, and ITiroii da SOiol, oT. inortaldhy small as Piese 

Hnn'd-MU’s f>r (.ijHih'iit jinrsous in f)u‘ Brilisii onipiru may a|>pea.JS the dv- 
.hH'miv'o to (vli.Tii they lead is eoinpleleiy ee»i!jrinotl 1»v Oie lecenl re- 
tnnis ()1 the number of persons lioidin;r Idntied projiei’ty laid helbre 
rmbament., mdy sloiw :i?S|,<)af> pinsons in oil iio'din^- property 

in liui lumhN, ol wlnnu S7,n::^:-! draawdi vidends below L, b; not exeeed- 
hig- LjuOib ibbO; not exceeding L.eOOO, JOe; i-xec-eding L.SOOO, onfy 
170! - -See lX)rtv'i'’s Paxliamentary 'iabies mv iS;>7, p. b. 
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On this subject, it may at once^, be admitted, that 
if the general acquisition of land by the poor were to 
endanger the stability of that hereditary aristocracy 
which forms the great political distinction between 
the eastern dynasties and the European rnonarchjes, 
the advantage would be too dearly purchased by the 
sacrifice ; or rather the change would be attended by 
effects entirely destructive to society. • However much 
we may lament the political effects of the feudal aris- 
toci'acy of Europe, where it has not been mitigated, 
as in Britain, by commercial wealth, it is nothing, 
compared to the desolating influence of eastern des- 
potism. Spain is in a bad situation ; but it is incom- 
jiarably better than Turkey or Persia. If the here- 
ditary aristocracy, who have a permanent interest in 
the subsisting order of things, be destroyed, the great 
security against the violation of property, and the en- 
croachments of government is removed, and the people 
become exposed to a succession of petty despots, who, 
having no permanent intei'est in their subjects, are 
naturally inclined to arbitrary exaction. Hindostan 
and China have for ever remained durable monuments 
of the woeful state of degradation to which the human 
race can be reduced, when no hereditary nobility, 
haying a durable interest in the soil, exist, to shield 
the race* of cultivators from the oppression of a cen- 
tralised government; and France, which destroyed* 
hers, and voluntarily, during the madness of the Re- 
volution, exchanged European for Asiatic civilisation, 
is destined to add a third to the melancholy, examples. 

Nay, it may even be admitted, that toward a due 
develepement of the advantages of landed property 
upon human character, the right of primogeniture 
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indispensable. The reason is obvious. It is by giving 
the human mind a permanPMt object of attachment, 
that land produces such importan^efFects. This feeling 
is destroyed, if the possessor has the painful convic- 
tioTi^ that, the moment he dies, the family acres will 
be alienated, the paternal home deserted, and every- 
thing sold to the highest bidder, in order to a division 
of the proceed.^ among the different members of the 
family. Such a custom destroys all the invaluable 
local and family attachments connected with land, 
and converts it into a mere temporary possession, va- 
lued only as the means of accumulating fortune, or 
earning subsistence. This effect has been strongly 
exp^riejiced in America, where the establivslied law, 
not less than the public feeling, supports an equal 
division of landed property among the children ; in 
consequence of which, estates seldom descend from 
father to son, but the death of the head of the family 
is immediately followed by a sale of his whole ef- 
fects, and the complete dispersion of all the mem- 
bers of his household ; so that wealth as rarely 
reaches the third generation as in the dynasties of 
the east. * The result of this has been, that land 
is never looked upon as a permanent settlement, but 
as a temporary possession only ; dnd .the .paternal 
home is abandoned with as little regret as a hired 
’house, or a rented farm. Such a state of things is 
fatal, both to the stability of institutions, the dignity 
of manners, and the growth of affection. It destroys 
that permanent connection of families with laud, 
which constitutes the great counterpoise to the tur- 
bulence of the peojjle, by giving birth to a class whose* 

* Tocqueville, i, 82-8.3. 
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interests are for ever the same ; it prevents the growth 
of those elevated classes in whom honour is hereditary 
and manners dign^ed ; because character is felt to 
be acquired by birth, and degradation prevented by 
the exemption from labour. It checks the flow ©l^all 
the kindly affections connected with home, and all 
the generous feelings associated with family, because 
home is known to be dependent on the life of its pos- 
sessor, and family is lost by the dispersion of its mem- 
bers. 

The establishment of a legal right in children to a 
certain share of landed property is. still more dan- 
gerous, because it tends to undermine the indepen- 
dence of that class, wlio form the natural l^ulvvark 
between the power of the throne, and the ambition 
of the populace. France will experience tl\e want 
of such an independent body of landed propi’ietors, 
in all the subsequent contests that ensue between 
the crown and the people ; their destruction during 
the Revolution has already rendered tempered durable 
freedom impossible in that country. But the tenden- 
cy of legal provision maybe modified or prevented by 
the state of public feeling. Europe, it has been often 
observed, is essentially aristocratic; and even the 
lawi which qre ilatended for an opposite effect, are in- 
sensibly counteracted by the opinions of those who 
obey ‘them. Hence, while in America, where the- 
democratic spirit is universal, the equal division of 
land is generally established, though no absolute right 
to any specific share is vested in the children ; in 
France, whei-e, in spite of the Revolution, the aristocra- 
.tic spfrit is .still prevalent, the right of the younger 
children to a share of their father’s heritage has not 
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iinifonuly led to 4be division of properties. Mu- 
tual convenience frequently leads to an arrangement, 
by which the younger members of the family accept 
a certain sum of money in lieu of their legal share of 
th^’ father’s land, and the elder son, under these 
burdens, retains the whole property:*^ and this db- 
tains even more frequently among the peasantry than 
the middling ranks.f So powerful is the operation of 
this feelifig, that, in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, and wherever the influence of industrial or 
.commercial wealth is felt, the tendency of landed pro- 
perty is to accumulate^ notwithstanding the provisions 
of the law,:j: and the democratical spirit of a large por- 
tion of^the community. 

As the division of land, however, among the indus- 
trious poor is one of the greatest steps in the progress 
of sqciety, and indispensable towards the well-being 
of the peasantry, it may reasonably be presumed tliat 
some provision for the establishment of such a sys- 
tem will be found in the natural progress of opulence, 
and that its blessings may be diffused throughout so- 
ciety, without any injustice to the actual possessors of 
the soil. Such a provision will be found, accordingly, 
in the desires and inclinations which spring up in a 
great proportion of the higher ranks*, with the posses- 
sion of land ; and in their vices and follies nature has 
» established the means of transferring the benefits of 
which they are unworthy to an inferior class of the 
community. 

The most cursory view of society must be sufficient 
to convince us, that there is a natural tendency to e.T- 
tramgant expenditure in the more opulent 'of the, 

Baron (1(3 Stael, 85. t Ibid. 86. t Ibid. 85. 
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land-owners. Tliis is matter of dajly observation, and 
constitutes one of the most remarkable features in the 
advanced stages of civilisation. While the industrious 
classes are incessantly occupied in the means of mak- 
ing money, great part of the body of proprietors ^pm 
to be as anxiously devoted to spending it. Their 
thoughts, their efforts, their lives, are for the most part 
devoted to this one occupation. The particular objects 
of desire- fluctuate with the change of manners and the 
progress of society, but the principle remains for ever 
the same. I’he luxury of horses, equipage, villas, and , 
entertainments, which proves fatal to so many for- 
tunes in the present day, spring from the same prin- 
ciple which, in former ages, led to the pomp of baro- 
nial residence, the multitudes of liveried retainers, the 
pride of feudal chivalry, or the splendour of military 
array. 

So general a disposition to extravagance in one 
class, while the other members of society ax’e making 
constant sacrifices for the acquisition of wealth, might 
well excite our astonishment, if we did not reflect that 
it is both founded on the principles of human nature 
in sixch circumstances, and calculated to produce the 
most important political effects. 

Experience proves that the sudden acquisition of 
wealth immediately gives birth to a multitude of de- 
sires, which speedily reduce the possessor to his for- 
mer want of money. It is the long Habit of previous 
parsimony, acquii’ed in the stern school of necessity, 
which lays the foundation of the fortunes of the in- 
dustrious classes : the opulent who step at once into 
the possession of fortune, become exposed to the temp-* 
tation, without either the habits of frugality, or the 
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desire of accumulating which enables tlieir inferior 
brethren to withstand it. This is the real cause of the 
general disposition to extravagance in the wealthier 
classes : and as it is founded on the principles of hu- 
mgu nature, and abundantly encouraged by the faci- 
lity of borrowing which the possession of land affords, 
if may safely be concluded, that it will continue as 
long as the human race, and constitute one of the 
most important springs in the machine of society. 

Mr Smith has observed, that this general tendency 
in the affluent classes is essential to the diffusion of 
the advantages of wealth, and that, while they are at- 
tending only to the gratification of their own vain 
and ii^satiable desii'es, they are, in truth, spreading 
their fortune through all the numberless classes who 
minister to their gratification.* There can be no 
doubt that this observation is well founded : but the 
ultimate effect of such extravagance in the transfer of 
property^ produces consequences not less important 
upon all ranks of society. 

When the whole land in a country has been ap- 
propriated, and become vested in a certain body of 
proprietors, unless some permanent causes existed to 
occasion its alienation, the whole advantages of landed 

property would be confined to a limited class of the 

» • 

people. The chief object of ambition to the indus- 
trious classes would be withdrawn, and the great place 
of deposit for the national wealth closed against the 
savings of the state. It is essential, therefore, to the 
public welfare, that a continual alienation of the land 
should take place, to receive the wealth which has 

been accumulated in the other classes ; and this ob- 

* 

Moral Sentiments, Vol. ii, p. ,97. 
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jeet is securedj like every othtr provided by tlio kivi ;s 
of Nature, to the full extent that is desirable, in tlje 
consequeiices of the measures wliieh tlie higher orders 
pursue for tlieir own gratifieationl 

The extravagance or imprudence of part of ^tne 
land-ov/]iers, aniiuaily brings a certain portion of 
their estates into the market, where it is anxiously 
sought after by the more fortunate of ^he industrious 
classes. Many great estates, without doubts aft? pur* 
chased by wealtliy citizens, wlio lay the successive' 
Ibundatioiis of the future dignilied fauiilies of the 
realm. It is by such purchases tliat the aristocratic 
class is maintained in dignity and coiisideration, not- 
vv ithstaiiding the folly or vices of many of its mem- 
bers. But iriaiiy other estates are broken dovvn bito 
small portions, and disposed of to the more opulent 
of the middling ranks ; tliese, in their turn, become 
exposed to tlie same vicissitudes, and are successively 
divided till they eoine within the reaelj of the labouring 
classes. It is by such alienations, that the free and 
independent race of peasantry is preserved. 

Notwithstanding the superior wealth of the higliev 
orders, it has been found by experience that the lower 
are frequently able to outbiil them in the jnirchase of 
landed property, /riie coiiibined edect of many smab 
capital’s often outweighs the influence even of the 
greate.^t fortiiiies. The reason is, that the lower or- 
ders co/inl their own labour for nothing, and estimate 
the price whifli they give by the total produce of the 
soil ; whereas the capitalist, who looks for a profitable 
return for liis investment, is compelled to take into 
view the expenses of cultivation. The i)easarit pur- 
I'hases a fevv^ acres, from local attachment, or domestic 
convenienc(‘ ; wliereas the great proprietor, to whom 
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sticli temptations ^are mikiiowti, is influeneed chietly 
by the return which lie is to receive for liis money; 
It will be found, accordingly, that where tlie liabit of 
making such piircluivses is common among the pea- 
Scfi|try, the }>rices vYhich they give for land often 
greatly exceed that which would atVord a return for 
(Aitensive capital : and this, accordingly, has been ex- 
])erienced in many parts of France, wliere, in con.se- 
qiumce of the repeated shocks which unncantile credit 
lias received, the opinion is universal among the pea- 
santry, that land atfords the only secure investment 
tor their savings. Nor is tlie high price which is 
tluKs given by any means a matter of regret for tlie 
peojile themselves ; for it furnishes an investment for 
little hoards, which otherwise would have had no ex- 
istence ; and, liowever small may be tlie return for 
money so applied, it is greatly more than would be 
obtained if it were spent in the ale-house, or squan- 
dered at the gaming-table. 

Land being the great place of deposit for the sav- 
ings of all ranks, every institution which prevents the 
free circulation of estates is prejudicial, not only to the 
class of proprietors, but to all ranks of the community, 
'i'his is at once }>erceived in the ordinaiy investments 
tor money, although the prejudices .;^rising from feudal 
institutions prevent their being generally' admitted 
in regard to landed property. If one-half* of the 
shares in the funds were to be entailed on certain fa- 
milies, on the ground of the necessity of maintaining 
the monied aristocracy ; or if the advantage of depo* 
siting money in public banks were to be monoiiolized 
by a particular class in the state, tlie impolicy of such 
exclusive privileges would be immediately acknow- 


* Buion cle Stud, 86, 87, 
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ledged. Land is the great bank, of the state ; and 
every restriction on its free circulation not only pre- 
vents capita] from taking its natural and best direc- 
tion, but ^v itbdravv's one of the greatest indiiceinents 
to laborious industry in all classes. * ^ 

l^'lie iiiijxjlicy of entails, tlierefore, arises not mere- 
ly from their tendency to fix estates in certain fa- 
inilies, by whom tlie re(|uisit.e encouragement to agri- 
culture cannot be afibrded, but from their iiifluenee 
in closing the door against the investment of the mid- 
dling ranks, and perpetuating that stale of public feel- 
ing whi(^Ii prevents the acquisition of landed property 
by the poor. This is an evil of the vviy first inagni-. 
tilde, because it hinders tlie lower orders from acquir- 
ing that degree of solidity, and that connection ivitli 
property, which is the only sure foundation of puhlic 
pros|>erity. The state of the labouring poorin England, 
whereone-twelfth of the whole popnlalion wasjn 1818, 
dependent on parochial relief, is a complete proof of 
this observation : for altliough, strictly speaking, tlu‘ 
English law does not recognize entails, yet they are 
practically establislied by the tendency of public 
feeling, and the succession of family settlements, by 
which great estates are eflectually secured from alie- 
rjatiop., ‘ * 

Wherever entails have been established to any con- 
siderable extent, they have proved prejudicial in the 
highest degree to the public welfare. We have no oc- 
casion to refer to Spaiii^ or Italyf for proofs of this 
observation, where a great part of the territory of the 
state is locked in the hands of a few families, by whom 
no improvement whatever can be effected. In Scot- 
land the evils of this system have been so severely felt 
^ Laborde. 


+ Youiiir's Travels. 
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ns to j'ender some, legislative remedy umavoidable;* 
Nearly tvv'o-tliirds of the country is now held under 
the fetters of strict entail :f and these vast districts 
would ill consequence have been as deserted and sterile 
as fhe entailed estates of Spain, were it not for the 
protection afforded by law to the rights of the liold- 
CI S of leases ;i the intelligence of the middling ranks, 
arising from the established system of public educa- 
tion; and* tin; encouragement to industry which the 
{)iihlic banks Isave afforded, I'hcse circumstances, by 
tlcveloj)iiig the whole talents of tlie state, I>y provid- 
ing a secure plan of deposit for the savings of tlie la- 
bouring classes, and giving them an indefeasible in- 
terest for a term of years in their farms, liave aone 

-v * ^ « « 

tar to counteract the ruinous effect of the restrictions 
which imj)ede the commerce of land : although vast 
districts, capable of advantageous cultivation, are still 
in a state of nature, in consequence of the want of 
that strong stinmhis to activity whicli the riglit of 
property a fiord 

however, the remarkable want of landed 
property among tlie labouring-classes both of England 
and Scotland, is chielly owing to anotlier cause, which 
is easily susceptible of a remedy ; viz. the complicated 
system of land rights wliich prevail in both countries, 
and the enoianous taxes which attend the traiismissiou 
of heritable property. The result of these circumstan- 
ces has been, tliat the expense of acquiring landed pro- 
perty is such as almost to amount to a prohibition, ex- 
cept wliere the estate acquired isconsiderable. The tax 
to government upon the conveyaiicestainpis«r/ra/brcw 
from ten shillings to L.IOOO, and the cost of completing 

* Evidence on Entaib, ParJ. Proc. 1828. t 

I Ibid. MtO, c. V, § In particiilar in the Hig:blands. 
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the titles, even of the smallest prop^n^ties, from L. 5 to 
L. 10. Tliese expenses are not at all h‘lt when the 
estate sold is very valuable ; but ^vhen it is a few 
acres only, they add most seriously to tlie burdens of 
the purchaser. If a puor man has L. 100 to invest, it 
is a most grievous circumstance?, if, /;/ addition to the? 
price paid, he has L. 10 or L.20 to hand over to his 
agent for tlie preparation of liis title-deeds ; and is 
felt as the more vexatious when a few shilimgs only 
is incurred in purchasing into tlie funds, and no charge?' 
whatever made upon depositing money in a bank, 
'llie experienced ditlhreiice between the expense of 
these opposite modes of investment, and the nnliniil-. 
ed confidence in public credit, has led, both in hy.]glaud 
and Scotland, to a very general preference ol‘ monied 
to landed property among the poor ; while in Fj'ance, 
the facility of acquiring land, and the terrible catas- 
troj)hes wJiich have attended every species of mercan- 
tile investment, has led to the universal conviction, 
that the only vsecurc species of property is that whidi 
is laid out in cultivation."^ The result has been, that 
24,000,000 of persons in France are directly or indi- 
rectly connected witli landed i)ro])erly,t while in Scot- 
land alone, it is calculated that nearly L. 20,000,000 is 
deposited in the public banks, chiefly in sums below 
L.lOO each : j and the great bulk of tlie Englisli funds 
is composed of small sums, on which the more opulcjit 
of the middling and low^er ranks maintain a comfort- 
able existence.^i 

* Biivon da Stael, 85. f Mem. du Due de (laeta, ii. .‘CiO. 

X Pari. Proe. V^m. 

% No less tliai) ;i:J06,000 per.>(>ns have i%}it to dividoinls nndcr l-,50 
'a year; C'f whom 1111,0(10 are under L. 1(».— Pavl. Uetiirn tor }8o7; 
Poi ten’s Ta}>U,s for 1837, p. 5. 
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I'lierc is no reanon wliy this nnnatural and alarm- 
ing state of things should be rendered perinaiient. 
■riiere is no jiolitical necessity for shutting out the la- 
bouring })oor fi’oni the best and most secure invest- 
ineiit for their money. There is no advantage in con- 
fining tiie lo\rei‘ orders to purchase in the funds, or 
fleposit in the banks, while tlie liiglier are daily ex- 
pending the gitaitest part of their savings in tiie ac- 
quisition •of great estates. There is no public berielit 
whicli can result from subverting the political balance, 
in the purchase of landed pro])erty, and placing the 
greater part of the soil in tlie hands of great projirie- 
tors, wliiie the middling and industrial classes are con- 
nccte<l-^ both from interest and incHuation, with the 
monied interest. Yet this is the great distribution of 
pro[)erjy? wdiich every t)ersou nnist be sensilole is daily 
becoming more apparent in this country. 

Why not make the transfer of small possessions in 
land as simple and economical as the sale of funded 
properly, or tlie indorsement of mercantile bills ? 
Lawj^ers and conveyancers will exclaim tliat the change* 
is impracticable : but, disregarding the clamour of inte- 
rested classes, tliere is no solid reason which can be as- 
signed why it should not be attempted. Why should 
it be more expensive to convey one luindred pounds 
worth of land, tlian one hundred thousand pounds of 
Government stock ? and why is more accuracy* of de- 
scription required in tlie sale of a cothige or a field, 
than in the vendition of an East-India-man, or of a 
cargo of vv ine in a bonded cellar ? It is jierfectly prac- 
^ticable to describe a small property, so as to be com- 
pletely distinguished from any other, in half a page : 
and what more is required in a purchase than such a 
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description, with the name of the Imyev and seller, the 
price and date of the transfer ? Tlie whole might be 
easily included in tlie length of an ordinary page, and 
rendered not more costly tlian the sale of funded pro- 
perty to the same valuc.^ 

Towards the due distribution of landed property 
through tlie different ranks of the vState, it is indispen- 
sable, that the ])rocess for the attacliirient of land for 
payment of debt should be rendered more*' easy and 
expeditious. As the law at present stands in both 
countries, it is abundantly easy to arrest tlie person, 
and seize the movable estate ; but tlie exjjense and 
difticulty of attaching the land is so great, that it is 
hardly ever attempted, unless for payment of ve|*y large 
debts. Bankers, incrchaiits, and monied men of every 
description, jirefer good personal security to /landed 
bonds, unless the loan is intended to remain for a con- 
siderable time ; because exi)crience Inas proved, tliat, if 
the rapid recovery of a debt is the object, heritable se- 
curity is the very worst wliich can be devised. Tliere 
is no reavSon, however, why this should be the case ; 
why llie purchase and disposal of land should be 
equally liedged round with diflicullies, and the greatest 
subject of liumaa industry withdrawn from that rapid 
circi]lqtiori whicle obtains in objects of inferior value. 

It is very common in Britain to see opulent mer- 
chants* or manufacturers purcliase great estates, and 
retire from business to the enjoyments of a country 
life. It is equally common to see tradesmen and shop- 

• A mothod similar to tliis is established lor the coiiveyanee oflaiul- 
cmI projX‘rty in Prussia, which is all surveyed and doscribed l>y the 
boimdaries ot the separate properties iu the government books; and 
an ext ract iroin tliese books, setting forth the purchase, constitutes the 
title ot the purchaser. » 
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keepers ac([iiire vjllas, and transinit to their children^ 
if not the habits of a country life, at least some of tlie 
pleasures of a country residence, lint it is extremely 
rare to see the labouring classes, the weavers, mecha- 
nics, or journeymen of great cities make any sucli 
change, either of residence or enjoyment. They ne- 
\^er purchase cottages or little freeholds in the coun- 
try, in oriler k) emancipate their offspring from tlie 
irksonic*conlinenient of urban life, and restore them 
to the freedom and happiness of rural occupation. Of 
the multitudes of the higher ranks wlio animally crowd 
to tlie tow ns in quest of business, of pleasure, or of 
amusement, some are anniially restored to the coun- 
try, crowned with afiluence, and elevated in situation : 
of tlie multitudes of the lower who are impelled thi- 
ther in <juest of subsistence, none ever return, unless 
they have risen into the condition and acquired the 
tastes of tiieir superiors. The life of their equals in 
the counti*}^ is an object of ambition to the higher 
ranks in towns : — it is an object of contempt to the la- 
bouring classes. Many merchants wish to lieeoine 
landlords, but no weavers wish to become plougliinen. 
Tin; reason is obvious. Tlie higher orders in cities look 
up to the landlords in the country, because they are 
^j)ro)ynet()r,s\ and lead a life exempt* from labour ; the 
lower look down upon the cultivators in rural districts, 
because they are mere workmen, and doomed^o a life 
of incessant toil. 

Tlie consequence of tliis diversity in the inclinations 
of the diirorent ranks have been, in the highest degree, 
important. The wealth of the rich has a constant 
tendency to tloiv towards the purchase of land : the 
savings of the poor are as regularly jnvested in herit- 
able securities, or in the public funds, either directly 
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or througli the interyeiiiiou of the jniblic banks. The 
affluent classes become the sole laiHlliolders ; but the 
iiiiddling and lower hold securities, which render them 
frequently little better than stewards for tlie manao'e- 
inent of their estates. Tins is a most extraordinary 
state of tiiHigs, frmiglit u^itli very singular effects. 
The landed aristocracy is daily on the increase ; estates 
arc; contiiiually enlargiiigj and the race of little pro- 
prietors is, in many ])iacos, comph^tely extinef ; while, 
on the other liand, the public delu is L. 7o0,00(),()0(), 
tlie amount of luvrilable securities affecting tlie land*- 
ed property in the island is computed at seve- 
ral hundred millions, and the embarrassments of the 
landholders, in every part of tlie country, Im/^e in- 
creased to an unprecedented extent. I’he one set of 
ccmsequerices necessarily l!ow from the other : for the 
growth of wealth in the middling and lower ranks 
being debarred from its natural outlet in tlie fmreliase 
of land, accumitlatc’S in the hands of the moiiic;d inte- 
rest, and is absorbed by the wants of Government, or 
the necessities of an extravagant l)ody of laiid- owners. 

The security of property, which the equal admini- 
stration of the law, and the means of secure invest- 
‘ inents wliich the public funds affbnled, liave proved a 
sufficient stimulus'to the industry of the lower oixlers, 
and entirely withdrawn their attention from the ac- 
quisitiem of landed possessions. But the result of this 
lias lieen to place tlie nation in a novel and unnatural 
situation, of which we are only beginning to experi- 
ence the bitterness* Tlie savings of former years bay- 
ing been invested in a great place of public deposit, of 
which the nation paid the interest, tlieir very inagni- 
tiuh' has jiroved a grievous burden on the fresh efforts 
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of iiitlastry. ,Th% riches of Ibrnicf years, instead of 
being a prolific source of wealth ji and a powerful auxi- 
liary to the labour of the present times, has become tlie 
severest oppressioii to it; and many of the wealthy clas- 
ses, in place of adding, by their industry, to the general 
stock of their coiniminity, are content to live in idle- 
n&s upon that proportion of the fruits of the industry 
of others, which their share of the public funds en- 
titles them to dravv. 'I'he landholders, therefore, have 
little cause to congratulate themselves upon the re- 
sult of the restrictions on the commerce of land, which 
their political influence has enabled them to perpe- 
tuate : the enormous load of public and private debt 
has bee^i greatly enhanced by these restrictions, which, 
by withdrawing land from the purchase of the mid- 
dling ^nd lower orders,, has led to the overflow of 
wealth in the market, and furnished a ruinous temp- 
tation to the expenditure of goverftment, and the 
extravagance of individuals. In their anxiety to up- 
hold their own greatness, they have taken the course 
of all others the most likely to destroy it : tliey have 
avoided the vexation of seeing their estates surrounded 
by thriving little freeholders, who mainUuned them- 
selves by their own industry ; and they have incurred 
tfie clamour of importunate creditors, and the, visits 
of inexorable tax-gatherers, 

Itis deserving of consideration j therefore, whedier it 
is really practicable to uphold the landed aristocracy on 
any other ftmting, or by any other means, than their own 
prudence andrcspectability, and whethei% by attem pting 
to screen them from the ordinary consequencesof extra- 
vagnuee or folly, we do not bring them ultiinately into 
a state of still greater humiliation, than that to which 

':V01,. II, ' V ■ ■ - E 
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tliey would have been exposed, if placed in the same 
situation with ordinary men. And if this matter be 
at all doubtful, the weight of the consideration on the 
other side is sufficient to cast the balance. There is 
an immense difference between tlie condition of a coun- 
try, where a numerous body of cultivators maintain 
themselves in comfort on the produce of their own 
lands, and that of a state where ninety-nine out of 
the hundred in the whole community are dependent 
on the fluctuating wages of labour : there is a still 
greater distinction bet vvxhui a country where the fruits 
of industry are wholly enjoyed by the persons who 
exert it, and one vvdiere the one-half are carried off to 
defray the interest due to idle and opulent cpditors, 
or discharge tiie engagements of an involved govern- 
ment. Kestrictioijs upon the purchase of land have 
an immediate tendency to produce the latter state of 
things, and to render the condition of tlie landed aris- 
tocracy in reality more degraded than if they were 
continually strengthened by tlie infusion of wealth 
and vigour from the commercial classes. Here, as 
everywhere else, wc may perceive that wherever the 
tendency of political institutions is injurious, there is 
an under enrrent going forward to correct their im- 
pcrfe<;tions ; aiul that the means which Nature adopts 
for the restoration of a healthful order of tliinjrs, arise 
out (t( the consequences of those very institutions 
which they are ultimately destined to remove. 

On the other hand, and this is a most important 
consideration, it has now become perfectly manifest, 
that those violent and unjust measures on .the part of 
^ the middle or lower classes of society, which terminate 
in the confiscation of the prpperty, either landed or 
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jrioiiied, of the higher classes, never can lead to their 
durable improvement. The almost entire destruction 
of the landed aristocracy; in France, which took place 
during the Revolution, partly from the confiscation 
of {Iroperty of the emigrant noblesse, partly from 
the universal revolution of fortunes produced by the 
assignats, have left that great country without the 
possibility of framing what can be a durable free go- 
vernment. • The division of the whole landed pro- 
perty of the country, among above ten millions of 
separate landed proprietors,'^ has*excluded the possi- 
bility of creating any eftectual checks to the authority 
of the centra] government. Napoleon clearly felt this, 
when h^ used the memorable and profound expres- 
sion, *“ The destruction of the aristocracy has proved 
fatal to all the subsequent etforts for establishing a 
constitutional rnonarcliy in France : the French Revo- 
lution attempted the mliiiion of a problem, as 
impossible as the direction of balloons. An aristo- 
cracy is the true support of the throne ; its modei’ator, 
its lever, its fulcrum. The state without it is a ves- 
sel without a rudder; a balloon in the air.'’| Mr 
Burke stated, at the very outset of the French Revo- 
lution, that, without a complete restitution or indem- 
nification to all the dispossessed proprietors, it \v;ould 
be impossible to construct a stable constitutional mo- 
narchy in France. | And the most profound observer 
upon the modern state of society in that country, him- 
self an ardent supporter of liberal institutions, lias 

* Ton millions ci/^lit hundred and eighty-six thousand, liy the latest 
returns furnished by the French government, — Porter’s Progress of 
the Nation, i. 73. Documents Statisti<{uos .snr la France, 1835. 

t Las Cases, iii. ^?3. J Burke’s Works, v. 289, 
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ecmfirnied the same opiniou. “ ^Yhen estates are di-. 
vided/’ says M, Tocqueville, and races are coii- 
founded^ where shall we hnd the spirit of lainily ? 
What force will remain to the influence of habit among 
a i>eople changing perpetually ; where every acl of 
tyranny will find a precedent in previous disorders; 
where every crime can be justified by am example ; 
where nothing exists of sufficient antiquity to render 
its destruction an object of dread ; and nothing can 
be figured so new that men are afraid to engage in 
it? What resistance would manners afford, which 
have already received so many sliocks ? What could 
public opinion do, wdien twenty persons do not exist 
bound togetlier by any common tie; when^you can 
no more meet witli a man, a fainiiy, a body corporate, 
nor a class of society which could represent or act 
upon that opinion ; when each citizen is equally poor, 
equally impotent, equally isolated, and caji only op- 
pose his individual weakness to the organhed i^trength 
of the cefitrcd government ? To figure any tiling* ana- 
logous to the despotism which would then be esta*' 
blislied amongst us, we would require to recur, not 
to our own annals; we would be forced to recur to 
the frightful periods of Roman tyranny, when man- 
ners, being corrupted, old recollections effaced, habits 
destroyed, opinions wavering, liberty deprived of its 
asyhtm under the laws, could no longer find a place 
of refuge ; where no guarantee existing for the citi- 
zens, and they having none for themselves, men in 
power made a sport of the people, and princes wore 
out the clemency of the heavens, rather than the pa- 
tience of the subjects?’ ^ 


Tocqueville, ii. 958, 259, 



The way in which tyrannic goveriuiient is thus ir- 
revocably fixed upon a country which has disposses- 
sed all its considerable landed pi'oprietors, is perfectly 
apparent. The inmiense body of little land-owners, 
]il?e a rabble without leaders, are incapable, in the 
long-run, of withstanding the ceaseless pressure of a 
mitral government, having at its command the army, 
the civil employments, the revenue, and the whole 
influence -of tlie state. The total annual produce of 
the agriculture of France is estimated by Dupiii at 
4,500,000,000 of francs, or L. 180,000,000 Sterling.^- 
Since then there are 1 0,87^2,000 separate proprietors, 
the average produce of each must be about L.8, 10s. 
Sterling’, and his dear profits from the soil half of 
the produce, or L.4, 5s. annually ; and, accordingly, it 
is stated in llie latest official account of France, that the 
average extent of each property is eleven acres and a- 
lialf.t N^ow what sort of resistance can a body of this 
kind, almost all in the humble ranks of life, and totally 
destitute of any leaders, oppose to the incessant efforts 
of a central government trying to augment the taxes, 
and of a powerfii!, united, and intelligent middle class 
of burghers in the towns, coiitinualiy striving to shift 
the burden off their own shoulders upon the more de- 
ienceless cultivators of the country ? In fact^ the 
finance returns of France prove, that in 1815, in that 
country, the number of persons u-ho paid * direct 
taxes to the amount of forty pounds, were only seven- 
teen thousand seven hundred and forty-five.f- And 
as these taxes iti France are fully twenty per cent* 
on landed property, it follows tliat there ^vere only 

seventeen thousand land-owners who were worth 

* 

Diipin, Force Com. i. '/. 

•t DocumyiJ ts Stutistiques siir la France, 1835. f Due de Gaeta, if. 327. 
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two himdrecl pounds a-year ; while tlie number of 
those Mdio were taxed below twenty-one francs, 
or sixteen shillings and tenpence, amounted to the 
enormous, and, unless proven by official documents, to 
the incredible number of seven millions eight hundred 
and seven thousand.* Thus there are nearly eight 
millions of landed proprietors in France who are only 
w'orth L. 4 a-year each, while the class of considerable 
proprietors does not exist. ' 

A body of landed proprietors of this description, 
though extremely formidable if roused to simultaneous 
action by any common danger obvious to the senses, 
such as the threat of I’esuming the confiscated estates, 
is altogether incapable of those long-continued p nd sus- 
tained efforts-requisite to maintain a successful contest 
witli the executive government and the burgher 
classes ; and the effect of this speedily appeared even 
under the revolutionary governments of France. So 
early as 180.5 the net profits of cultivation in 
France was ascertained to be L. 48,000,000 a-year, 
and the land-tax was above L.10,800,000, being .above 
twenty per cent, upon the clear income of the proprie- 
tor. Heavy as this impost was, it was rendered far 
more oppressive by the unequal mode in which it was 
levied, from the unjust qualities in the general valua- 
tion or cadastre, according to which all the direct 
taxes on every proprietor are calculated. The Due de 
Gaeta has told us, that, in consequence of this, “ there 
were some proprietors in France paying a fourth, a 
third, and even a half of their clear revenue in the form 
of a direct tax, while others arc rated only at a tenth 
or a twentieth.”! Napoleon has added his testimony to 

' Due de Oacta. Peuchet, 2Br»-'^87. t Phc de Gaeta, ii. 261. 
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what the effect of this system was upon the security 
of landed property in France. The result of it is/’ said 
he, in the council of state, that there is no mch 
iking as property^ or civil liberty in the country ; for 
wifat is freedom without security of property ? There 
can be no security in a country where the valuation 
oif whi(di the tax in'oceeds can be changed at the will 
of the surveyoi'^s every year, A man who has 3000 
francs of •rent a-year, (L. 120), cannot calculate upon 
having enough next year to exist ; everything may 
be swept a>vay by the direct tax. We vSee every day 
questions about fifty or a hundred francs gravely 
pleaded before the legal tribunals, and a mere sxir- 
veyor c^in by a simple stroke of the pen surcharge you 
several thousaii4 francs. Under such a. system tliere 
cannot^be said to be any property in the country.”*^' 
These evils have never received any effectual clieck 
under any of the subsequent ^governments wliicli 
France lias enjoyed. On the contrary, tlie land-tax 
has now risen to L, 14,000,000 a-year, and, when 
taken in conjunction with the local centimes, or 
additional impositions for municipal burdens, the di- 
rect tax is never less than from twenty-five to thirty, 
sometimes as high as forty and even fifty per cent, on 
tlie income of the proprietor. The protecting shield of 
the gTeat landholders, the only effectual barrier against 
the imposition of such burdens, has been totally de- 
stroyed, and the French peasants, as the just reward 
of their revolutionary crimes, are fast sinking into th^ 
condition of the ryots of Hiiidostau. 

Education and instruction are the security which 
in the present age are generally relied on to counteract 
this obvious tendency of revolutionary convulsion aiui 

• Thibaudetif. 1 , (Jonseil d'Etat de Napoleon, p. M7, 
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spoliation to terminate in generalj, despotism ; and it 
is thouglit by many, that the political renovation and 
individual instruction of the great body of the people 
will erect a sufficient barrier against the encroach- 
ments of power, and "amply compensate for the de- 
struction of the great landed proprietors. Such 
persons vvould do well to bear in mind the memo- 
rable fact already mentioned, that for ages the des- 
potism of China lias been .supported, and that for 
years, that of Napoleon was upheld in Europe, by 
maxims propagated by tlie press.* The press is an 
instrument of vast, it may be said of incalculable 
pow'er ; but it is the gi’eatest of all illusions to sup- 
pose that that power will always and of necepity be 
exerted on the side of freedom. lj|ie universal de- 
mocratic quality which prevails, has had no tendency 
to check the democratic despotism vvhicli, as has been 
already shown, rend^u’s it nearly as unsafe to exhibit 
the external appearances of wealth in America as 
in China.f It may be relied upon, that if the bulk of 
the people become corrupted, either from the selfish- 
ness of repose, the enjoyments of pleasure, the pas- 
sions of power, or the luxuries of opulence, the press 
will become the most fatal instrument tiiat ever was 
devised for destroying the liberties of mankind ; for 
it will throw its enervating spell over their minds, 
and deprive them even of the wish to regain their, 
freedom. 

• The retribution, therefore, which awaits the people 
of a country, who forcibly seize upon the possessioiLs 
of their superiors is swift and inevitable ; and leads 
to the certain overthrow of the whole objects for which 

* Ante, 1. 331. Tocquevillo, ii. Ite, Mfi, 12 , 1.3. 
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the popular rnoveenent had been commenced. To 
attempt it in Europe, is precisely to excliaiige western 
for eastern civilivsation ; to destroy voluntarily all the 
bulwarks which have saved Europe from the fate of 
the oriental world. What is the present condition of 
France ? A monarchy, which, though nominally here- 
ditary, is in practice almost elective ; no territorial 
nobility ; no hereditary rank ; no free municipal insti- 
tutions ; no political influence in nine-tenths of the 
people ; offices of importance dependent solely upon 
the sovereign pleasure ; a standing army of 400,000 
men, and an innumerable body of separate small landed 
proprietors. In w liat respect does this differ from the 
institu^ons of China or ancient Rome ? What in the 
end is to distinguish the FrenVli peasants from the 
ryots of Hiudostan ? 

No lasting benefit can accrue to nations, any more 
than to individuals, from acts of injustice. The great- 
est possible Idessings when earned by industry become 
tlie most dreadful scourges when won by injustice. 
Generally speaking, pi*operty is a great advantage, and 
it nnqxicstionably is so when it is the fruit of honest 
industry ; but no family were ever permanently benefit- 
ed by the fruits of rapine. The reason is obvious. It is 
not the mere possession of money, but the habits by 
which money has been earned, and by which its use 
is to be regulated, which constitutes the lasting benefit. 
If the wealth is acquired by habits of iniquity, it be- 
comes only the source of discord, or the fountain of 
corruption. A great example of revolutionary spolia- 
tion proves fatal to public morality : every subordi- 
nate injustice seems to be screened and justified by the 
great example of public robbery. Where, in such a 
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state of things, can be the security for freedom, or 
protection to any class from the injustice of the power- 
ful ; for who is to form the guarantee, when all are 
corrupted ? Who is to appeal to justice, when govern- 
ment itself, and a vast part of the property of fhe 
state are established on the fruits of rapine ? To na- 
tions, not less than to individuals, Providence is a 
jealous God ; He visits the sins of the fathers ii})on 
the children, unto the third and fourth genex'ation. 
Tlie French peasants hitherto may have been benefited 
by the property wliich they gained during the Revo- 
lution, but the day of retribution IiUkS already eoin- 
menced : the bulwarks of European civilisation have 
disappeared in the land ; like the Romans of old; they 
have aspired to be equal, and they have been levelled 
by tlie equality of Asiatic servitude. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ON THE MORAL EVILS AND MANAGEMENT OF THE POOR 
IN GREAT CITIES. 

ARGUMENT. 

Contagion of Vico in Great Cities — Want of foresight and sway ofinimodiate 
desire the great evils — Innumerable temptations to which the poor are there 
exposed. — V-oluntary Charity, or Benevolence, wholly unable to relieve it — 
Ivxample of tlie total failure of the V'oluntary System in (ilasgow — Popular 
Instruction inaderjuats to rcstraiu it, from the limited class whom it really can 
alTect— .Puipof of this from the example of the higher classes — Causes of this 
failuiC — Which arc of a permanent class — It is necessary to enlist the active 
propensities on tlie side of Virtue — Kftect of this on all classes of Society— Ne- 
cessity of raising the duties on Ardent Spirits — This an jiidispensuble prelirni- 
nary — Improvement by pul)lic authority and aid of the. worst part of crowded 
streets aiui alleys — Vigorous, just, and expeditious administration of Criminal 
Ijaw — Great value of the punishment of Transportation— General System of 
Emigration for the destitute Poor at the Public Expense — Establishnseuts for 
giving the people the means of saving — Uniformly l.)cnelieial effect of private 
Charity — Answer to the prevailing errors on this subject. 

It is comparatively an easy task to provide for the 
welfare of the poor in rural situations. The solitude 
in which they are placed, the incessant toil to which 
tliey are destined, the free air which.they breatfie, are 
as conducive to the healthful state of the mind, as to 
the strength of the physical frame. Society ‘there 
exists in a simple fjrra :• the seductions of vice are 
far rernovedHarid the occupations of men have a na- 
tural alliance with habits of order and propriety. An 
equal administration of public justice, a tolerable sys- 
tem of religious education, and an unrestrained facility 
of acquiring landed property, are genei’ally sufficient, 
in such situations, both to establish habits of industry, 
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and to develope the requisite liinittitioiis to the prin- 
ciple of increase. 

The great ditficulty in the management of the poor 
occurs in great cities. It is there that vice has spread 
her temptations, and pleasure her seductions, and folly 
her allurements : that guilt is encouraged by the hope 
of iinpimity, and idleness fostered by the freepiency of 
example. It is to these great marts of human cor- 
ruption, that the base and the profligate report from 
the simplicity of country life : it is there that they 
find victims whereon to practise their iniquity, and 
g'ains to reward the dangers that attend them. Virtue 
is thej'e depressed from the obscurity in which it>is 
involved : guilt is matured from the diflicultp of its 
di'tection : licentiousness is rewarded by the imme- 
diate enjoyments which it promises. If any, person 
w'ill walk througli St Giles's, the crowded alleys of 
Dublin, or the pooi’er quartei-s of Gla.sgow at night, 
he will meet with ample proof of tliese observations : 
he will no longer wonder at the disorderly habits and 
profligate enjoyments of the lower orders: his astonish- 
ment will be, not that there is so much, but that there 
is so little crime in the world. 

The great cause of human corruption in these 
crowded situations, is the contagious nature of bati 
example, and the extreme difficulty of avoiding the se- 
ductiohs of vice, when they are brought into close and 
daily proximity with the younggi* part of tlie people. 
Whatever we may think of the strengthPf virtue, ex- 
perience proves that the higher orders are indebted 
for their exemption from atrocious crime or disorder- 
ly habits, chiefly to their fortunate removal from the 
scene of teiUptation : and that where they are exposed 
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to the seductions owhich assail their iufei’iors, they are 
noways behind them in yielding to their influence. So- 
lomon never showed his wisdom more than in recom- 
mending to the young to fly from tiie allurements of 
the strange woman ; knowing well, that to remain and 
jto resist were more than could be expected of hu- 
itian nature. It is the peculiar misfortune of the poor 
in great cities,4;hat they cannotfly from these irresisti- 
ble teinptations : but that, turn where they will, they 
are met by the alluring forms of vice, or the seduc- 
tions of guilty enjoyment. 

Experience has proved that the fable of the philo- 
sopher is founded on an intimate acquaintance with 
the sjipte of man in this woidd: and that the rival 
goddesses of jileasiu’e and virtue, which stood before 
the infant Hercules, are not more dissimilar in ap- 
])earance than the opposite jiaths of amusement and 
ot duty are to every human being. The one promises 
future distinction, but requires present sacrifice : the 
other is lost in obscurity as it advances, but offers im- 
mediate gratification. The election of most men in 
the higher raidis in favour of the former, is in a great 
measure owing to the pains which are taken in edu- 
cation, or the fortunate influence of situation in con- 
‘cealing the seductions of the latteiv till h/ihit has con- 
firmed the tendency to good conduct. It is the ex- 
perienced impossibility of concealing the atiraotions of' 
Dice from the younger part of the poor in great cities, 
which expires them to so many causes of demoj aliza- 
tion from wliich their superiors are exempted ; and 
renders the contagion of guilt so infinitely more rapid 
than the influence of good example. 

Licentiousness among the poor is always attended 
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with present enjoyment ; good cc^iduct implies its 
abandonment. The one sacrifices the future for the 
present ; the other the present for the future. There 
always will be founcb no doubt, a certain number of 
persons among the lower orders in great cities, wllo 
will even in the outset of life take the right path^^ 
from a perception of the ultimate advantage to which 
it leads ; but their number will as uniformly, it is 
to be feared, be inconsiderable compared with those 
who drown the prospect of the future in the whirl of 
present gratification. The proportion between them 
will be nearly that which subsists between men of 
strong understanding, and men of easy character : 
and every man’s experience must have convinced him 
that the latter are alw^ays extremely mimeirous com- 
pared to the former. 

The habits of rural life are favourable to the growth 
of foresight among the people. The culti vator sows, 
and does not expect to reap for a long period : during 
the intervening months he is incessantly occupied in 
severe labour, with a view to a future and distant be- 
nefit. Even the regularity of the season.^ nnd the 
stated recurrence of changes in which he is compelled 
to take an interest, incline his mind to the contempla- 
tion pf distant events, and habituate him to the en^ 
durance of present labour with a view to a remote ad- 
vantage. But the poor in towns are accustomed to 
totally different habits. No change of seasons, no re- 
currence of seed-time and harvest invite them to the 
contemplation of distant events, or to the habits of 
present sacrifice from the view to future benefits. The 
division of labour, so favourable to the greatness of 
the community, and so fatal to the character of the 
individual, confines them to a limited occupation, and 
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an unvarying employment. The foresight which is 
forced upon the mind of the cultivator is entirely 
devolved in cities upon the master manufacturers; 
while his workmen seldom look beyond the manual 
labour in which they are employed, or the weekly re- 
turn of the wages by which they are rewarded. The 
ini'luence of this diversity in the occupation of the rural 
and the urban population is strongly exemplified in all 
those political convulsions which bring the character 
of the lower orders prominently forward. Trifles 
light as air agitate the populace of cities, and impel 
them into violent measures, without any regard either 
to the consequences of their proceedings, or to the 
reasonable prospects of success which they afford ; 
while the rural labourers coolly calculate tbe result of 
their attempts, and generally adhere to the subsisting 
institutions of their country in preference to those 
which are proposed in their room. Government may 
frequently disregard the clamour of towns, as produ* 
ced by passion, or the contagion of public frenzy ; but 
they have good cause for alarm, and may rely on the 
existence of serious political evils, when the peasan- 
try of the country begin to assemble in arms. 

This want of foresight, which is so peculiarly tire 
characteristic of the poor in great cities, produces the 
most fatal effects, both on the morals and the situa- 
tion of the people : it is the immediate cause both of 
the increase of depravity, and the redundance of the 
population. The young glide into vicious habits from 
the desire of present indulgence, and the total absence 
of all I’egard for the future : children are brought 
forth from the force of momentary passion, without 
even a lasting connection of the most irregular kind 
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between the parents. Hence ari^^'S a miserable and 
vicious population, who haunt the streets and spread 
the contagion of those irregular habits in which they 
have subsisted from their earliest years. The appal- 
ling facts, that in Paris everij tkird child is a basfmxL 
and one-sixth of the whole population die in the pub- 
lic hospitals:^' that in London one-tenth of the whole 
population are paupers, and 20,000 persons rise every 
morning without knowing where they are to sleep at 
night ;f while at Glasgow nearly 30,000 persons are 
every Saturday night in a state of brutal intoxication, 
and ecery twelfili house is devoted to the sale of spi- 
rits::!: and in Dublin 60,000 persons in one year passed 
through the fever hospital, 0 prove the dreadful conse- 
quences of such improvident habits in situations where 
the poor are assembled together in great imrnbers. 

The higher orders are never tired of expressing 
their astonishment at such a rapid increase of depra- 
vity among the labouring classes in great cities ; and 
at the inefficacy of all the means adopted for their im- 
provement. Let us attend to the situation in which 
the poor are placed in these scenes of vice, and the 
temptations to wliich they are exposed, before we join 
in the clamour. 

A family is compelled by circumstances, or induced 
by interest to leave the country, and take up their 
abode^in a great city. They bring with tliem, we shall 
suppose, the simplicity of country life, and the orclerly 
religious habits which prevail in their sequestered 
home. In what circumstances do they find them- 

^ Dupin, Force Commorcialo de France, I. 140. * 

t Oolquboian, p. U)2. Clelan(?s fojio Stati$tics of Glasgow, lia. . 

$ Heport on the Fever, 1827, 
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selves after tl^ey haVe been six rnolitlis members of a 
more populous community ? The extravagant price of 
lodgings compels them to take refuge in one of the 
crowded districts of the towns, in the midst of thousands 
in similar necessitous circumstances with tliernselves. 
Under the same roof they probably find a nest of prosti- 
tutes, in the next door a den of thieves. In the room 
which they occupy they hear incessantly the revel of in- 
toxication are compelled to witness the riot of licen- 
tiousness. When the young men return in the even- 
ing from tlieir work, they are surrounded by persons 
whose seemingly joyous and indolent life, fornivS a 
grievous contrast to their own severe and incessant 
toil : whi^n ilie young women cross the tlireshold of 
their door, tliey meet the votaries of passion, and are 
assailed Iw the arts of seduction. Guilt seems alone 
to sliare in tlie pleasures of life : virtue is left to pine 
ill unuoticed and joyless obscurity. The great and 
the affluent, whose smile might reward their efforts 
to sustain the struggle, or whose assistance might re- 
vive the expiring members of virtue, are never to be 
seen ; the liideous mass of poverty wiiich they cannot 
relieve banishes them from these gloomy abodes. The 
poor are left alone and unbefriended to sustain the 
terrible struggle with poverty, temptation, aiuUde- 
^ spair. Present enjoyment seems the universal ob" 
ject of life : the men hasten from their masters" w6rk- 
shop to spend their wages often in the delirium of in- 
toxication ^ the women to forget their degradation in 
the arms of their lovers, or seduce the unwary into the 
pleasures of sin. The habit of indulgence produces 
an incessant craving for^ its renewal ; and life comes 
to be spent in the endless routine of labouring to pro- 
VOL. II. 
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(luce tlie means of gratification ;*^and o£ suflering life 
through years of existence, to forget it in hours of 
pleasure. 

The continuance of the story will probably not 
brighten the picture. One of the sons is inveigled 
into tlie society of some of the numerous bands of 
thieves by whom he is surrounded : he commits a 
housebi’eaking, and is transported for his oflence. 
The virtue of the daughters speedily gives way in the 
tumult of licentiousness by which they are surround- 
ed, and they find themselves left upon the streets, 
abandoned by their relations, and with no other re- 
source but to entice others into the fatal vortex 
by which they themselves have been sw'aKowed up. 
Some perish in early youth from tlie combined effect 
of bodily disease and mental anguish ; otliors, grown 
bold in guilt, fall under the lash of the law, and 
waste their years in imprisonment or exile. The off- 
spring of a once virtuous and happy family are 
thrown upon the streets, to pick up a precarious sub- 
sistence from charity or depredation ; and, born in the 
midst of crime, they grow bolder as they advance, until 
the success of tlieir attempts induces others to imitati; 
their example. 

All this proceeds, not from any unwonted or extra- 
ordmary depravity in the character of these victims of* 
licentiousness, butfrom the almost irresistible nature of 
the temptations to which the poor are exposed. Doubt- 
less all in every rank are by nature pron« to corrup- 
tion ; but this inherent tendency to evil docs not at- 
tach to one class of society more than another. The 
rich who censure their conduct would in all probabi- 
lity yield as rapidly as they have done to the influence 

;{ 
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of similar causes. l¥iere is a certain degree of misery, 
a certain proximity to sin, which virtue is rarely able 
to withstand, and which the young in particular are 
generally unable to resist. The progress of vice in 
such circumstances is almost as certain, and often 
nearly as rapid as that of pliysical contagion ; and it 
imlbrtunately too often liappens, that the latter conta- 
mination, by ruining the i-esourees of a family, and 
depressing •their condition, brings them wnthin tlie 
sphere of that moral infection which still more cer- 
iaiiiJy destroys the niinds of its incmbers. 

The higher orders, who are ignorant of the ana- 
tomy of crime, or of the real causes which undermine 
tlie virtv^e of the lowder orders, will jirobably exclaim 
that this picture is overcharged : but those who are 
really conversant with the condition of the poor 
will know that it is too well founded, and recognize, 
in the remarks that have now been made, much that 
lias fallen under their own observation. And it is in 
sucli circumstances, that the lieiievolent expect that 
the poor are to be reformed by the pleasures of study, 
and tlie devout by the exhortations, often dry and to 
them unintelligible, of the pulpit. 

In trutli, a minute and practical acquaintance with 
thcGSources of temptation in crowded ckies, lea ves such 
an impression on the mind, as to render it almost des- 
jierate as to the success of every measure calculated 
to remove tiiem. And what a[)pears most striking, is 
the obvious inefficacy of the systems which are usually 
considered as best adapted to effect this object, and the 
limited operation of tlie principles which are relied on 
as sufficient to counterbalance these prevail- 
ing sources of corruption. 

Or supposing that the temptations to which the 



poor ill groat cities are exposed ♦has not uridennined 
the virtue of its members, the calamities to which they 
are unavoidably subject are frequently hardly less de- 
structive of their habits and independence. The pe» 
ciiliar circuinstaiice which presses with such severity 
upon the poor in such situations, is their assem- 
blage, in large numbers, in situations where they are 
alike unknown to each other or to the liigher orders. 
Nothing can be so dissimilar to the sitin%tioii of the 
labouring* classes in the country, as the circumstances 
ill which they are placed in great towns. In tlie former, 
they are personally known to the landlords or farmers 
by whom theyare employed ; they often receive subsist- 
eiicefrom him during health, and obtain aid or (he allow- 
ance of time, in seasons of adversity ; and they, in gene- 
ral, possess small pieces of ground, or receive payments 
ingrain, which enable them to struggle throiigli periods 
of distress or sickness, without the total loss of their 
property. Even if their employers should not be so 
indulgent, their neighbours, with whom they have 
spent their lives, are always ready to render them the 
aid which they may soon require at their hands. In 
such a simple and primitive form, the most serious ca- 
lamities which befal the poor are unknown ; and mu- 
tual assistance* and forbearance mitigate the wdrst 
evils of life. 

Ifi all these respects, the situation of the poor in 
great cities is not only different but diametrically op- 
posite from that of country labourers. Placed in the 
midst of an ihirnense multitude, to whom they are ut- 
terly unknown, and employed by manufacturers who 
have hundreds of otliers in their pay, they have no 
resource to look to but the wages of their own labour. 
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7’iic usual calamities’ of life, a fluctuation of wages, a 
protracted illness, or au accidental death, bring the 
property of the lamily to the pawnbrokers, and its 
liiembers to the W'orkhouse. The j^lace of those who 
;ire thus dejiressed is instantly filled up by others in 
equally needy circumstances, and the victims of such 
misfortunes find it impracticable to regain the situa- 
tion they have lost. Stern and inexorable creditors 
will grant them no delay ; cruel landlords distrain 
their effects the moment the term day is past ; profli- 
gate or squalid neighbours will sometimes render them 
no assistance. At length the continued experience of 
miseiy produces its usual and worst efl’ect, in blunting 
the serisibilitv of its victims to their own suffering, and 
rendering them callous to circumstances of depression 
which misfortune has rendered habitual. 

The voluntary charity of the affluent is utterly inca- 
pable of relieving distress where it exists in this extend- 
ed scale. The accumulation of tlie poor in great num- 
bers, in certain districts, banishes benevolence itself from 
their neighbourhood. The humane turn with horror 
from a massof indigence which they find themselves ut- 
terly unable to relieve ; the unfeeling forget the suffer- 
ing of their brethren in their own selfish enjoyments. 
Year after 3'ear rolls on, without any other visitors, en- 
tering these abodes of wretchedness but the benevo- 
lent, whom the feeling of pity has attracted, and’the 
charitable, whom a sense of religion has gujded. But, 
unless they possessed the wealth of the Indies, they 
■'vould be unable to relieve the distre.ss by which tiiey 
are surrounded : and even if they were enabled to la- 
vish it with the most unsparing hand, they could af- 
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ford 130 permanent relief, unless^ they possessed the 
means of changing the habits of the people. 

All projects of relieving the miseries of the labour^ 
ing classes in great cities, by voluntary contributions 
collected at cliureh doors, are equally visionary and 
hopeless. In individual instances, under the manage- 
merit of enthusiastic benevolence, or with the aid oi 
popular eloquence, sufficient funds may be raised in 
this way for the relief of the poor in ciiy parishes. 
But not only are sucli talents or enthusiasm not gene- 
rally to be looked for; but if they existed generally 
they would fViil in their effects. If all the clergy in 
a populous city possessed the genius or the entljusiasm 
of a Chalmers, the' contributions of the Ix^nevoleiit 
being distracted in so irjaiiy quarters, would nowhere 
be adequate to their object. That distinguished indi- 
vidual succeeded in his own parisli in Glasgow, by at- 
tracting the religious and enthusiastic from every part 
of tfiat opulent city : it was the contrast between his 
genius and tlie monotonous iiniforinity of many of 
the clergy which occasioned li 5 s success. What he 
gained was lost in other quarters, where it was not 
less needed : in his own parish parochial assessment 
was not required, but it was only by rendering it the 
more necessary in those that surrounded it. 

Accordingly, it is a fact extremely well worthy of 
observation, that even in Glasgow, where the progress 
of opulerioe for tlie last half century has been unpre- 
cedented in Euro])ean annals, and equalled only in the 
far famed rapidity of transatlantic increase, and where 
the vast wealth of the richer classes has been poured 
l\)rth witli noble, it may be added unparalleled gene- 
rosity tor the relief of the i)oor, llie inadequacy of all 
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siu'iJ voluntary eilbr^s has been fully experienced to re- 
lieve the constantly increasing sum of human suffer- 
ing. All the principal charitable establishments, not- 
withstanding subscriptions of extraordinary liberality, 
have become deeply in debt, or are taking measures to 
procure the aid of public assessment for this exhaust- 
ed * 01 ’ burdened fund ; and the subscription even of 
forty thousand ppunds, in six years, for church exten- 
sion, so fay from being able to diminish the formi- 
dable number of 66,000 human beings, for whom the 
Government Commissioners of 1838 reported there 
was no room in any place of public worship, of any 
persuasion, witliin tlie city or suburbs, lias left the 
number^of poor in such circumstances of spiritual de^- 
titution,y^/?<?i'Cw l/wumnd greater at this moment, than 
when this magnificent efl'ort was commenced to give 
the blessings of Christianity to that hideous mass of 
ci vil ized heath en ism . * 


* The cit;y of (Uasgow exliibits so oxtraordiiiMry wii exainpie dur- 
ing the last fifty years of the progress of population, opulence, and all 
tin? external symptoms of {>ros|)erjty, and at tlie same time of the utter 
inaderpiacy of all these resources to keep pace eitlier with the moral or 
spiritual wants of tlie people, or provide adequate funds for the alle- 
viation of their distresses, that it is deserving of jiarticular considera- 
tion, 

a])pears from J)r ClelamTs admirable Statistics of (Uasgow, that 
the Population, (vastom-Hou.se Duties, Harbour-Dues, and Pos^t-(.)Hir:e 
Keveiiue of the city, have stood, in the under mentioned yoar.s, as fol- 
lows : 


Years. Popula. Custom-House Duties, 
1770, 31,000 

1801, 83,700 L.3,P24in 1812, 

1831, 202,420 72,0A3 17 4 

1830, 200, 0(X) 468,074 12 2 


Har!x>iir-Dues. Post-Ofliee- 

L.149 0 10 - L. 3^1,771 0 0 

3,310 16 1 23,828 0 0 

20,200 18 r> 3.5,042 0 0 

45,287 10 10 47,527 0 0 


This prodigiou.s increase is probably unprecedented in any otber 
country in Europe during the sjime or perhaps any otber period, and 
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It is a mistake to suppose that^the eloquence of a 
popular preacher or benevolent philanthropist always 

n. parallel to it Is only to be found in tlie transatlantic provinces'. It is 
a fact well wovtliy of ol>servalio«, tliat the pri>^ress of population in 
JVew Yoi‘k frorn 1820 to IBoO, was as nearh' as possible the same as 
that of (ilasgow iVoiu 1830 to 1810; both cities at the coniniencemeiit 
of the respective periods havinj^ 20tb000 inhabitants, and havin|i :5 in- 
creased to 200,000 at their cl(»se, ((Uiovuller^s America, ii. MT. ) Hero 
then, if any Mdiere, was to be found an example \t heve, in consetp-ience 
of the prodigious and nnprecedtaited prosperity of the, place, am|)]e 
scope was afforded for the voluntary .systf‘))i, whether in religious in- 
struction or tempond relief. Anti that the vnercliants of Glasgow are 
at least etpud to any in Europe, in the benovolonce and liberarity with 
which, on all iiiiportant occasions, they come forward foi the relief of 
the distress liy which tliey are surrounded, or for any purpose of public 
charity or munilicence, is amply proved by tiie following list of sul)- 
scriptions by them annually, or for the last seven years. 


For Church Extension, 

L.f2,300 

House of Refuge for young Crimmals, 

. 14,800 

Female I loiise of Refuge, 

'4,800 

‘Normal School, 

4,900 

Infirmary annually, b.'h}00 in 7 y^'ans. 

3 1 ,500 

Wellington Testimonial, 

9,500 

Relief of p)o<»r in 1837, 

7,000 

In 7 years. 

L.l 14,800 


Nevertheless, so fai* arc these splendid subscriptions from being able 
to keep pace with the ])rogi css of destitution and sulTering in (Uasgow, 
that, as already mentioned, tliere are no less tliari eiglity thousaml per- 
sons for w hom there is no accorrimodatifUTi w hatever f(>r attending apy 
piaceotVeligiovjs worship, ()f\vhat.everpersviasi(>n, in thcM:ity and subiivbs. 
About L. 20,000 a-year are levied for the support of the po<n* in the city 
and suburbs, in addition to innumerable private charities, and macli in- 
dividual benelicence. Vet in spite of all this munificence the following 
is the account given of the state of the most destitute part of the commu- 
nity, by two most competent observers, whose valuable w^irks, well- 
kjiown to the public, have gained for tliem both an extensive and Avelh 
earned reputation. " Glasgorv exlnbits,’' says the able and indefatigalde 
Dr Cowan, a frightful state of mortality, unequaUed, perliaps, in any 
city iiiBritaiu. The prevalence of fever presents obstacles to tlie promo* 
tioii of social im|)rovemont among tlie low'cr classes, and is productive 
of an amount of human misery credible only to those who have wit;- 
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creates the charity which is collected at his orations. 
He often rattier collects from other quarters, and ex- 

nessetJ it” — (Cowan's Vital Statistics of Clasgow, p. 14.) TIte ex- 
traordinary progress of mortality wliich has, as already shown , decrined 
fro in 1 in 41 in ]^2:> to 1 in ';i?4 in 18d7, wliilo the aioiual average mor- 
tality of liondoii Is ahont 1 in oO, and over all England 1 in 51,airords 
toa melancholy a conlinnation of tliis ol>.servation. And tlie following 
is the actronnt given of the Gla.sgovv poor, by a very intelligent obser- 
\er, Mr Symonds, tl\e (lovermnent Commissioner for examining into 
tlie conditiosi of tlic hand-loom weavers. The wynds in Glasgovt^ 
comprise a lliictnating po])nlatiori of from 154)00 to 304>00 persons. 
This quarter consists of a labyrinth of lanes, out of wliich nnmherless 
entrances lead into .small square courts, eacli Avith a dunghill reeking 
ill the centre. Revolting as was the outward appearance of tiiese 
places, 1 was little jireparcd for the filth and destitution within. Tu 
some of these lodging-rooins (visited at night), we found a whole lair? 
of liuman*lieings littered along the 11 oor, sometimes fifteen and twenty, 
some clotlied and some nakeil ; men, women, and children, luiddlcMl 
promiscuously togetlier. Their bed consisted of a layer of musty straw 
intermixcAl with rags. There was gcnerall}' little or no furniture in 
these places ; the sole article of comfort was a lire. T'hiaving and 
prostitution constitute the main .sources of tiie revenue of this po[)u]a- 
tion. No pains seem to be taken to purge this Augean pandemoniain; 
tins nucleus of crime, fdlli, and |>estilencc, existing in the coiitreof the 
second city of the enifiire. Tlu*se wynds constitute the St Giles of 
Glasgow ; bnt I owe an apology to the metropolitan pandemoniimi for 
the comparison. A very extensive inspection of the lowest districts 
of other places, botli here and on tlie continent, never presented any- 
thing one-half so bad, either in intensity of pestilence, physical and 
moral, or in extent ))roportioned to the population.” — (Arts and Arti- 
at Home and Abroad. By J. C. Symonds^, Esf]. p. 1 Id, et seij.) 

The autlior is compclleil to say, that these observations of Mr Symonds 
perfectly coincide with what has long fallen under his own notice; and, 
in fact, the general slate of destitution, intoxicationj and miser)* which 
prevail among the abject poor in these wynids of Glasgow, is such as 
would exceed belief to those who do not see it judicially establisJied 
every week in the year, by the concurring testimony of great nundters 
of vvitnesse.s. While, at the same time, he has the utmost |)leasme in 
bearing this public testimony to the sjdendid progress and magnificent 
Bberality of the citizens of Gla.sgo\v, — a city with which the author is 
proud to be oliicially connected, and to the kindness of whose leailing 
men he i.s indebted for perhaps the happiest, and, he hope.s he may add, 
the most useM part of his life. 
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hibits in one united stream wliat, would otherwise 
have flowed unnoticed in a thousand rills. Under the 
impulse of the moment, indeed, larger sums may often 
be obtained from congregations affected by such thril- 
ling efforts, than they would be disposed to give at or- 
dinary times ; but the reaction is frequently as power- 
ful as the impulse, and what is gained to the cause of 
humanity in a moment of eutliusiasKi, is lost in the 
periods of calculation that succeed it. True benevo- 
lence docs not require such excitation, nor is it subject 
to such irregular movements, but at all times seeks the 
relief of distress from no other motive but the desire 
to alleviate human suffering. 

It is in vain to found any general or peiananent 
system for the relief of the poor upon any exertions 
of talent or philantliropy beyond tlie average experi- 
ence of our nature. Individuals may be endowed! 
with splendid abilities or warm benevolence, and by 
their exertions much may be done to mitigate the 
distress that surrounds them. But it is in %'ain to 
found any general measures upon the achievement 
of such rare ability. Generally speaking, the clergy 
w’ill continue much the same as they have been ; 
numbering among their members many iKusons dis- 
tingujshed both. for their virtues and their learniifg, 
but, at the same time, composed of a vast majority of 
ordinary men. Persons relieved from the necessity of 
exertion to earn their daily food, of middle age, and 
enjoying for the most part a decent competence, can- 
not be expected to be always distinguished by extra- 
ordinary efforts. The pei’manent and extensive evils 
of pauperism must be relieved from some other source 
than that which is dependent upon their exertions. 
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The education 'of the people is generally looked to 
as the only effectual antidote to the accumulated evils 
which manufacturing or commercial wealth entail 
upon the lower orders ; but there is too much reason 
to fear that it is totally unequal to the task. That 
the instruction of the labouring classes is a great pub- 
lic benefit, and that the general prosperity is immense- 
ly benefited by the talent which it brings to bear 
upon th^ fortunes of the state, is self-evident : but if, 
in addition to this, it is expected that the enjoyments 
of knowledge are to counteract, in the majoritij of tlui 
lowers orders, the desire for gratifications of a baser 
kind, or to check the growth of vicious desires in the 
activi? as well as the speculative part of mankind, 
effects are anticipated from its dilfusion contrary 
alike 'to reason and experience. 

If any man were to propose by a system of educa- 
tion to counteract the passions, or give a new direc- 
tion to the desires of the higher orders generally, he 
would be immediately regarded as a visionary enthu- 
siast. All the world know’s, that the charms of sci- 
ence or the attractions of philosophy will never divert 
the great majority of the higher orders from the 
^sports of the field, or the amusements of the metro- 
polis. If any person were to propdse by such> induce- 
ments to make fox-hunting forgotten, or Almacks de- 
serted, every body would know what success might 
be expected from his exertions. Experience has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated, that although some of the 
higher orders are men of a thoughtful or speculative 
turn, who prefer the researches of philosophy to the 
excitation of amusement, the great majority are dif- 
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ferently constituted, and can feel ah interest only in 
those boisterous exercises or trifling occupations which 
form the ordinary employment of men of fashion. 

Now, if this be admitted in regard to the affluent 
members of society, what rational ground is there for 
supposing that the enjoyments of study will be ap- 
preciated by a wider circle among the labouring clas- 
ses ; or that the proportion of the human race, who 
are qualified by Nature to take an interest" in sucli 
pursuits, is greater in the lower thati the higher or- 
ders ? Intoxication, gaming, and .sexual indulgence 
constitute the excitation of the lower orders ; tiiey 
arc within the reach of every labouring man ; and 
their seductions are brought to his door in every large 
city. If the gi'eat majority of the higher ranks, upon 
whom education has lavished all her treasurer, and 
taste opened all her refinements, can be roused only 
by the stimulus of physical passion, or the animation 
of bodily exercise, what ground is there for supposing 
that the lower orders, who are doomed by necessity 
to a life of labour, will be more intellectual in their 
pleasures ? The de.^ire for information, and the 
enjoyments of study, it is well known, increase in a 
most extraordinaiy manner with the acquisition of 
knowkidge, and are never found in so high a degree 
as among those who are best informed. Is it to be 
supposed that the scanty education which the poor 
are able to gi.ve their children before they are har- 
nessed to the labour of life, is to diffuse the percep- 
tion of the delights of knowledge to a greater degree, 
than the long years of academical education which, 
are bestowed upon the rich ? Are the seductions of 

4 ' 
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vice more powerlVil among the great, who have all 
llie enjoyments of life at tlieir coininaiid, and are far 
removed from the contagion of sin, than among tlie 
poor, wlio are trequently deprived of every gratifica- 
tion, but those which flow from licentiousness, and 
are doomed to meet its votaries every time they cross 
their threshold ? Or is a life of labour which ex- 
hausts the frame, and deadens every desire but that 
for pliysiral stimulants, a better preparation for the en- 
joyments of science than the luxurious indolence which 
requires mental exertion to relieve its uniformity ? 

There is often, in fact, no material difierence between 
tlie enjoyments of the highest ranks, and those of the ru- 
dest st.^ges of society* If the life of many young Englisli 
noblemen, and an Jroqnois ui the forest, or an Arab itj 
the desert are compared, it will he found that their 
real sources of happiness arc nearly the same. The 
treasures of science, the refinements of taste, the luxu- 
ries of wealth, are in many cases disregarded or for- 
gotten, and the real excitation of life depends ui)on the 
destruction of wild animals, or the management of im- 
petuous steeds. This is a fact which is matter of 
daily observation, and it funiishes a most instructive 
lesson, as to the proportion established by nature be- 
tween the active and the speculative part of mankind. 
The great majority in every class of society are inca- 
pable of receiving happiness from any other source 
but physical excitation ; and every plan for human 
improvement which is founded on any otlier supposi- 
tion will necessarily fail. Nor is it without good rea- 
son, that Nature has established this disproportion be- 
tween the studious and the active part of the species. 
The great mass of undertakings essential to the exist- 
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ence and the welfare of mankind,, dopeud on physical 
exertion ; and, nnk'ss the greater part of onr fellow 
creatures were disposed to that species of labour, and 
gratified with the enjoyments that attend it, the race 
would speedily perish, and the speculations of science 
disappear with the individuals who formed them. 

It is from not attending to this fundamental truth 
that so many futile projects have in every age been 
formed, for the improvement or amelioration of the 
species. Men of studious or thoughtful habits sup- 
pose, that mankind generally will be influenced by the 
considerations, and feel the desires by which they 
themselves are actuated, forgetting that their habits 
form tlie exception rather tlian the rule, and /hat, if 
they had been generally adopted, the race would never 
have emerged from the woods. It is only by observ- 
ing the average and ordinary character of human na- 
ture, that measures can be fallen upon calculated for 
general operation ; it is only by developing tlie desires 
which are common to all mankind, that general im- 
provement can be efl'ected. 

The truth of this is signally exemplified in the 
opinions which are commonly entertained on the 
subject of education. It is usual to hear public in* 
structjon recomsnended as the grand remedy for 
the evils of pauperism and insubordination even 
among the factories of Great Britain, or the bogs 
of Ireland. But, as an able French writer has observ- 
ed, “ Education est pen de chose pour les homnies qui 
sont aux prises avec les premiers besoins de la vie.”* 
A certain degree of physical privation, a certain in- 
tensity of physical suffering, renders the mind totally 

Michaux, Hist, ties Croi^. viii. 42G. 
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jiiseiisible to aiiy*otlier pleasures than tliose which 
arc calGulatcd to assuage the wants of the moment- 
If any man doubts this, let him walk thirty miles, and 
then set to mental enjoyments with what appetite he 
may. The same truth was exemplified during the re- 
treat of the French army in Russia, where the steadi- 
ness and humanity of the oldest soldiers yielded to the 
severity of present distress. ^ If the English factory 
poor or ‘Irish peasants are ever to be improved, it 
must be from tlie ojieration of causes more general in 
their elTects than public education, and by the adoption 
of a more feasible expedient than inculcating the plea- 
sures of science upon a debased or starving population. 

Tlid exain})le of public schools, where the elements 
of scientific knowledge are explained to intelligent and 
studious crowds of mechanics, are usually referred to 
as illustrating the possibility of rendering the jileasures 
of knowledge accessible even to the lowest classes of 
society. It might as well be said that because twenUj 
duxes out of two hundred boys at a public school are 
good scholars, therefore it is possible to make all hoys 
appreciate the enjoyments of classical learning. It is 
the elite of the labouring classes who come to such 
places of study. Upon them the means of instruction 
wliidi are afforded produce the most important and 
beneficial effects : and their habits for life will proba- 
bly be materially influenced by the power of erijoying 
them. But they do not constitute a tenth part of the 
labouring classes. For one who comes to such places 
of public instruction, ten will frequent the spirit-cel- 
,lar, the gaming-house, or the brothel. Let every fa- 
cility, therefore, be given to the instruction of the la- 


* Segiir, ii. p. 274. 
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bouring classes, and from sxich exertions a great im- 
provement in a limited nmnher of them may. reason- 
ably be anticipated. But let us not expect that the 
great body of the people are to be ameliorated by 
measures adapted for the ablest of their members ; or 
imagine that we have done enough for the poor, when 
vve hav'e merely given them the means of learning 
wdiat a tenth of their number only ctfn either appre- 
ciate or understand. 

Scotland is frequently referred to as exemplifying 
upon a considerable scale the influence of general edu- 
cation upon the character of the people. But, in truth, 
while it illustrates the blessings of education, it de- 
monstrates not less strongly its inefficacy to* arrest 
the progress of evil in a complicated state of society. 
In the rural districts, where the temptations to irre- 
gularity are small, the people are religious, moral, and 
well-informed : and from all classe.s men of talent and 
vigour are continually arising’, whose exertions hav'e 
a material influence on the public welfare. But in 
the great manufacturing cities the progress of vice 
has been as rapid as in the worst educated countries. 
In the contest with whisky in their crowded population 
education has been utterly overthrown. It is no doubt 
true, that, in Glasgow and Edinburgh, from six to four- 
teen hundred mechanics are to be found who attend lec- 
tures on scientific subjects, with pleasure and advan- 
tage, and Iminanity has much reason to rejoice at such 
assemblages ; but it is not less true, that in each of 
these cities thirty or forty thousand workmen exist who 
have hardly any enjoyments but those of the senses, 
and who, so far from being refined in their habits by 
ihe education which they have received, and the means 
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oi' instructi<j«i wliicli they enjoy, are more ad^ 
dieted to tJie grossest intemperance than any peo- 
j)]e, except the Swedes and Norwegians, in Eurojie. 
Amongst the educated w-eavers of Glasgou’^ three 
times the nmnber of public-houses are to be found, 
ill proportion to the population, than exists in Lou- 
(loi/ or Paris. In no city of the empire has the 
progress of vice* been so rapid, or the deinoraliza- 
iioii of the. labouring classes so extensive. In 1808, 
five criminals stood tlieir triaPat the spring assizes : 
in spring 1828, one hundred and jifteen were indict- 
ed, of wliom no less than 75 received sentence of trans- 
portation.-j Tlie great uiajority of these unhappy per- 
sons liadp'ecei ved a good education ; and this remark- 
able iherease of crijne took place at a time ^vlieii tlie 
dilFiision of instruction was more general tlian at any 
former period. Serious crime iu Lanarkshire is now 
(1840) advancing at the rate of 52 per cent, every 
three years : in otlier words, it doubles in about five 
years and a half, while population doubles in about 
thirty years ; so that crime is increasing times as 
fast as the numbers of the people.'|: And so extraor- 
dinary and alarming has the progress of crime for tlie 
last thirty years in this part of the island been, that 
it appears from the Parliamentary raports, that the 
criminal committals have increased from 89 annually 

Justice-Olerk’s Speech, Glasgow, April 1828. 

t (tiasgow Assizes, April when the author acted as counsel 
lor the Crown in all tlie cases. 

X CV>nmiitt;ds iu f.anarksliin? for serious and transportalilc ci imes : 


In 1830, 

*• 

fOl 

1837, 

- 

451 

1838, 

- 

503 

1839, 

■ ' 

006 


'--Park lleports of Crime for these years. (For the county of Lanark, 
tliey were compiled by the author, as part of his official duty.) 
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ia 1810, to 31 7C iu 1837;"^“ a *i’api(lity of increase 
probably unexampled in Europe at this time, and 
wljicli amply justifies the observation of the celebrat- 
ed statistician, Moreau : The miinber of individuals 
cliarged with serious offences is in England times 
greater than it was tliirty years ago ; in Ireland sh: 
times ; but in Scotland tivejity-^ninc timeHr\ 

In England it has been coinpletdy established, by 
the evidence laid before several Parliamentary commit- 
tees, that the education of the lower orders has had no 
effect wliatever in checking tlie progress of crime, ]: 
It has altered its direction in many instances, and 
substituted inroads on property for personal violence ; 
but if the uature of the offences lias becomeiJess atro- 
cious, the number of the criminals has been immense- 
ly increased, and their character more completely de- 
praved, Vice is not so much the result of a morrieu- 
tary passion, as of settled inclination ; and punisli- 
meiit is inflicted, not for a deviation from the usual 
course of life, but for the habits which have formed 
it. A Chief- J ustice of England, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV., boasted of the bold and manly qualities 
which distinguished the English highwayman : hut it 
would be difficult to find any grounds for national ex- 
ultation in then character of the thieves who are daily 
transported at the Old Bailey. 

It is not to be supposed from these observations, 
that education is not a prodigious public benefit, or 
that the most important consequences both upon the 
progress of opulence, the maintenance of order, and 

1 Sorter’s Pari. Tables, 1837, 128. 

f xMoreau, Stat. cle la Grange Bretagne, ii. 297. 

X Hepovt on Crime, 1828. Evidence before Combination Commit- 
tee, 1838, p. 97— H39. 
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the laws of population^ do not flow from its general 
diffusion. I'liese consequences have been already fully 
iijiistratecK'^ It is only necessary iii this place to 
point out the limits within which tliese benefits mustj 
from tlie constitution of hiiinan nature, be confined ; 
and to guard against the vserious error of supposing 
that the elevation of the intelligent and gifted part of 
the laliouring cla??vses can materially alter the condition 
of the miikitudes who must remain behind : or that 
tlie attractions of vice can be generally combated by 
enjoyments which can be felt only by a small portion 
of tlie community* 

Is then the cause of tlie lower orders in great cities 
utterly ijesperate ? Is the progress of wealth neces« 
sarily attended with the degradation of the labouring 
classes ? , And is the corruiition of the great base of 
society one of the means by wliich national decline is 
inevitably introduced, and the revolutions of the social 
system prepared ? 

In truth, the causes of depravity in the advanced 
stages of society are so numerous, and the seductions 
of vice in crowded situations so powerful, that I'eason 
may frequently be led to despair of the fortunes of the 
species in such situations; and philosophy to look upon 
the decay of political Ixidies, like tha^ of individiialsv 
as preparing the regeneration of mankind in more 
youthful forms, and from purer sources. 

But expeidence may perhaps lead to tlie conclusion 
that the situation of the lower orders in such circum- 
stances is not wholly desperate, and that the means 
devised for their improvement have chiefly failed from 

• Vol. i. p. 80—104. 
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not duly considering the' character of the people tVu 
whom they were intended. 

The most important steps which have hitherto been 
taken for the relief of the lower orders, are addressed 
to their imderfstandings. Tlie diffusion of education, 
the dissemination of religious instruction, the enforce- 
ment of moral duties, are intended to intluenee'tlie 
reason, or rouse the conscience of the people. Upon 
many, no doubt, such means possess a pow^erful in- 
fluence ; and their example must have an extensive 
eflect on tlie rising generation. But a large propor- 
tion of the lower orders are at all time.s, and more 
especially in a complicated .state of society, wholly 
inaccessible to such considerations. Tlieyi, are not 
naturally depraved, nor much more addicted to vicious 
habits than their more fortunate brethren. Jkitthey 
become so by the mediocrity of their understandings, 
compared with the vehemence of tlieir passions. This 
inequality renders thorn unable to withstand the con- 
tagion of bad example, so much more rapid in its com- 
munication tlian tire influence of good conduct. The 
reason is obvious. The gratifications of vice are im- 
mediate, its pains, though certain, are remote : the en- 
joyments of virtue are distant, its saci’ifiees obvious 
and, instantaneous. The rational and strong-minded 
are able to perceive the superiority of the latter to the 
former, and to resist present temptation fronr a view 
to future advantage : but the great body of mankind 
cannot make such a sacrifice, and forget the strongest 
denunciations of ultimate danger in the intoxication 
or indulgence of the moment. It is among this class, 
so numerous in great cities, that the spread of folly 
and sensuality is so rapid ; and the important que.s- 
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tion comes to be, » How is this class to be i^reserved 
from their seductions ? 

It is altogether iu vain to expect that either reli*. 
oious or moral considerations will possess general in- 
fluence over this class, until a great change is eflected 
in their habits. I'he reason is, not that they are irre- 
vocably wicked, but that they are accustoined to attend 
to nothing but jwesent indulgence. Enforce the duties 
of religioii, or the dangers of sin as strongly as possible 
on their minds ; numbers of them will rise from the lec« 
ture with an undiminished passion for ardent spirits, oi* 
an increased desire for the pleasures of gam ing. A ll the 
efforts of plii]anthro})j% all the terrors of punisliment, 
all the f^xliortations of religion, will neither thin tlie 
streets of tlieir prostitutes, nor the spirit-cellars of 
their revellers, nor the gaming-houses of their liaunters. 
Wretches just escaped from jail, liasten to perpetrate 
the crimes of which they have narrowly escaped the 
penalty: in the crowds which assemble to witness 
the last agonies of a malefactor, his coiiipanions find 
the best opportunity of renewing bis enormities. Up- 
on such men, the terrors of futurity, whether in this 
^vmrld or the next, are utterly lost: for a pint of 
spirits, or a throw of the dice, they would, like their 
German Ibrefathers, stake their freedom or their ex- 
istence.^' 

In the cultivation of the earth, we do not expect 
that useful crops will thrive until tlie soil is carefully 
prepared by labour, and its qualities improved by ma- 
nure. It is the same with the mind. The habit of 
yielding to present indulgence must be combated, the 
powder of sell-command acquired, the fciculty of look- 
ing into the future in some degree developed, before 

# .In Xfnr 
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the soil is prepared either for moml or religious cuL 
tivation. 

If we would learn how tliese changes are to be pro* 
duced in individuals, we have only to attend to the 
pro(?ess by which tlie same change is elTected by Na* 
tiu’e in society. It is not by moral lectures, or learned 
treatises, or the enjoy iiients of understanding, that Abe 
raises men from the grossness and 'improvidence of 
savage manners ; it is by awakening ne\v desires and 
developing other inclinations, that the habits of civi- 
lized life are induced, and that labour rendered farni* 
liar wliich is at first so much the object of detestation. 
It is bi/ f/ie actwe prope/i.s^^^^ on the side oj' 

virtue and seJjUlenial^ that the woiulers of civilisation 
are prepared; and each individual who contributes to 
this mighty change, is conscious only of folknying his 
ovvn interest, and striving to gratify In’s increasing de- 
sires. And it is not till men have acquired tlie habit of 
attending to the future with a view to their desires, that 
she requires them to do so to effect their improve- 
ment : moral and religious instruction in her system 
follow and not precede the inarcli of civilisation ; the 
arts of life take the lead of its iiistruetiorn It was 
not till the civilisation of the ancient world was com- 
pleted, that religious information was revealed to the 
great body of mankind ; and when it did come, it was 
not on the frontiers of barbarism that it aj)peared, 
but in the centra of improvement, on the confines of 
Grecian art and Egyptian learning ; midway between 
the wealth of Persia and the discipline of Rome. 

It is from not attending to this circumstance, that 
so little success has attended the benevolent exertions 
of the friends of Christianity in endeavouring to dilfii^^ 
a knowledge of its blessinfirs tliroiurii 
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of the world. Idu* precepts of the gospel reepure, 
v/itli a view to the next world, exactly wliat reason 
and experience prove to be necessary in this, viz. ttie 
bacrifice of the prese?if from a regard to the fature. 
Present gratifications must be reliiupiishcd, objects of 
imniediate desire abandoned, from a feeling of duty or 
a sense of their ultimate danger. But the power of 
doing this, is onw of the latest acepusitious of the hu- 
xnan mind,. Individuals, indeed, in all ages will be 
found, who, under the influence of enthusiasm, mortify 
the passions of the world to the visions of fanaticism ; 
but this is not the performance of religious duty ; it is 
the substitution of one strong passion for anothej'. 
The precepts of religion require a totally dilfei*ent 
cours'e ; the discharge of duty, the exercise of beiievo- 
ience, the control of the passions, without any other 
reward than the pleasure of doing so. Such a religion 
can never spread generally, except among men who 
have acqiiired the t)ovver of looking to the future, and 
con troli ng present desire from coiisidera lions of ultimate 
advantage. This power can be gained only by habit, 
and this luibit must be acquired in the pursuits of the 
objects of dvilizexi life* A certain degree of civilisa- 
tion, therefore, and a certain habit of controlling the 
pivsent from the prospect of the fiitpre, is indispen- 
sable towards the establishineut of a religion wliicli 
requires such sacrifices : for men must begin with })ay- 
ing vSorne regard to futurity in this \yorld, before tfiey 
will be durably influenced by its prospect* in tlie next. 

In all ages, indeed, and in all parts of tlie w orld> 
the belief in Supreme Beings, and the feeling of the 
obligation to worship them, is to be found among 
mankind. But the religion of savage lite is as dissi- 
milar from the precepts of Christianity, as its habits 
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are from those of polished society* It consists always 
in the belief, that by the obedience to certain forms, 
or by tlie performance of certain sacrifices, the Divine 
favour may be propitiated without the abandonment 
of guilty i)leasiires ; and it springs from tlie desire to 
enjoy the good things of this world without losing 
tho^se of tlie next. Tlie nominal conversion of savage 
slates to the Christian faith, works no chanp;e in this 
general propensity : the new religion i^, too often 
moulded to the ideas of the people who have embracetl 
it ; the intercession of saints or martyrs is substituted 
for the worship of imaginary deities ; form and cere- 
mony still suppl}^ the place of niorai obedience* A 
thousand years after the establishment of Christianity 
among such nations, its truths are hardly to be dis- 
covered amongst them ; and the principles of the en- 
lightened differ as much Itoiu the creed of the vulgar, 
as from the worship of lieathen states. And of the 
fact, that the habit of regarding the future must liegiu 
wdth this world before if is extended to the next, deci- 
sive proof is to be found in the wxdl known circum- 
stance, that, with the exception of a few sublime pas- 
sages in the book of Job, liardly any distinct enuncia- 
tion of the immortality of the soul is to be found in the 
Old Testament; and that, at the advent of our Savi- 
our, it w as a disputed point among the Jews, whether 
or not the soul existed after death. 

Now, in every opulent and civili^jed cornmunityr 
as at present constituted, a considerable proportion of 
the lower orders are decidedly inferior in moral habits 
and intellectual acquirement to the rudest inhabitants 
of the globe. This is a painful fact, and the emiu- 
ciation of it wdll be unpalatable ; but those who really 
have tlie improvement of their fellow^^creatiires at 



heart will aniiouiuie the truth, even though it may 
prove disagreeable. They will say with Themis* 
todes, ‘‘ Strike, but hear me.'’ A considerable part 
of society, in such periods, wear the dress, indeed, 
and eat the food, and submit to the labour of civilized 
life ; but their habits are as gross, their desires as 
seifsual, their foresight as small, as in the woods of 
America. In i>ersoiial or mental vigour, in varied 
information, in elevation of character, they are mise- 
rably inferior to their savage brethren. Not less de- 
voted to sensual indulgence ; as careless of the future, 
jis incapable of thought, they move in a narrower 
spliere, and are the slavCvS of more contracted habits. 
Doubtless, tliere are many elevated and exemplary in- 
dividiials, and happy and virtuous families in those 
classes of men : it is to the majority that these obser- 
vations apply. Cott)pare a Mancliester weaver, a Glas- 
gow operative, or an iron-worker of Birmingham, 
with an American savage, and the dreadful influence 
of civilisation upon the character of the bulk of the 
lower orders will be too often apparent. Without go- 
ing so far as a benevolent and intelligent divine of the 
Ghurch of England, who affirmed that there were, in 
1822,/crcw hundred caul sixty thousand imamverted 
Pagcms in the city of London,^ it may safely be affirm- 
ed, that the degradation of character, the grossiiess of 
habit, the licentiousness of life, which prevail in a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of all the great European ci- 
ties, are not exceeded in any part of the habitable globe. 
Within the distance of a few miles, in an European 
metropolis, are placed the utmost limits of know- 
ledge and ignorance, of virtue and vice, of happiness 
and misery, of retinement and brutality. Between 

^ Yutofi on the Poor of Loiidoti, p. 2ri, 
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these extremes every iiitennediate degree IkS to be 
found. Tile benevolent aigiong the higher orders, 
who labour for the good of the iioor, belong to the 
enlightened and refined class ; and they prcvscribe for 
the lower the remedies which they feel would be effi- 
cacious upon themselves. Upon a certain number of 
the labouring classes, these ineasures produce the 
most admirable eiiects ; upon the great majority they 
are as completely lost, as if they ^vere applied to the 
most savage nation ujion earth. 

The only way to produce any permanent efiect upon 
the character and habits of the unreflecting and sen- 
sual part of the community, is to turn their desires 
into a better channel. It is % enlisting tJi^ aciwe 
p7'ope7mtk\s on the side of virtue and prudence flvdi 
the evils of civilisation can most eirectually be coun- 
teracted ill the great mass of mankind. The passions 
which mislead being generally felt, the enjoyments 
which seduce immediately accessible, the habit of 
instant indulgence universal, — the’couiiteracting prin- 
ciples, to be as powerful, must be as general. It is in 
vain to combat evils of such universal agency, by coun- 
tervailing principles whose inliuence is only partially 
felt. If the passions of the multitude are roused by in- 
flammatory spectfhes addressed to them in their mother 
tongue, it is idle to suppose they will be calmed by se- 
dative harangues delivered iu the learned languages. 

The streets of London are nightly infested by 

« 

thousiuids and ten thousands of unfortunate females, 
whom vice has seduced or passion misled, and subse- 
quent habits depraved, A number are rescued by the 
charity of the benevolent, and lodged in asyluins 
‘where moral and religious instruction arc sedulously 
applied to their minds. A few are reformed and re- 
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coiicilecl to their trk^nds ; nine-tenths are discharged 
at their own request, from being unable to endvu’e the 
monotony of their situation. The horrors of famine, 
the feeling of desolation, the brutality of passion, the 
pangs of disease, are less intolerable in their estima- 
tion, than life without excitation. 

The most depraved of the same class are convicted 
at the Old Bailey, and transported for a life of wicked- 
ness. Married in New South Wales, their habits 
sometimes undergo a total revolution : the scenes of 
riot and intoxication in vrbich they formerly dwelt, 
are exchanged for an unvarying scene of labour and 
usefulness; maternal feelings are awakened in their 
bosoms by the birth of their olFspring ; the habits and 
recollections of intancy revive with the recurrence of 
the sceijes \vhich awakened them ; the pleasures of 
virtue, in some cases, come to supersede the delirium of 
crime.; and from the refuse of the streets of London 
may spring a race of statesmen and heroes, the Frank- 
lins and Wasliingtons of the southern hemisphere/^^ 

In all the great cities of the empire, a crowd of 
profligate young men are to be found, who are born in 
the midst of licentiousness, and trained to the commis- 
sion of crime from their earliest years. The precepts 
of morality, the exhortations of religion, the prospect 
of punishment, are totally inadequate to restrain them 
from habits of sensuality, or deter them from the 
commission of offences. A few may be reclaimed by 
the endeavours of the pious, or rescued by the assist- 

Cunninghiim, New South Wales, i. p, 142. The author is well 
a,\yare how few, how very few, of this unhappy class can be so reform- 
ed, even in this- way : his position is that, few as they may be, they are 
at least ten times more numerous than cun be reclaimed in any other 
maimer. 
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aiice of the humane ; the great ^majority ai"e as in, 
capable of being peTmaueiitly affected by such means, 
as the inmates of bedlam or the victims of pestilence. 

Transport the same men to New South Wales, or 
place them in the army or navy, and their active pro- 
pensities often take a new direction. Deprived of the 
means of jiursuing their licentious practices, compel- 
led to exertion in a different line, actuated by a new 
set of desii’es, tlieir characters are gradually but in 
many cases permanently changed. The restlessness 
which formerly prompted to crime is now subdued by- 
labour ; the craving which once led to indulgence is 
gradually extirpated by the impossibility of gratify- 
ing it ; the energy which was before exerted in the 
commission of depredation is now devoted to the for- 
mation of property . From the most depraved class of 
the community, intrepid soldiers and active citizens 
are ultimately formed, and the state may one day 
number among its boldest defenders, or class with its 
most useful members, many of the descendants of those 
whom punishment has rescued from an ignominious 
death. 

Nor is it only in the lower orders that the same 
truths are exemplified. Observe the fashionable streets 
of London. Caiuhnagination conceive a more frivolous 
or apparently selfish set of men than the persons who 
frequent them ? Pleasure, amusement, and excitation, 
seeni to constitute the sole object of life : morality aud 
religion are alike forgotten in the ardent pursuit of 
enjoyments. Place the same men in scenes of danger ; 
entrust them with important political or social duties, 
compel them to act for themselve.s in trying situations, 
aud their character is instantly changed : talent, hi- 
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tlierto dormaut, is ftwakeiied ; ambition, as yet imfelt, 
is roused ; hereditary glories are recollected ; and the 
idlers of the metropolis are transformed into the 
heroes of Hongomont. 

In the corresponding class in tlie other sex, a similar 
change may, from the like causes, be daily perceived. 
Aftend to thelife of the xvomenof rank or fashion in the 
capital. Amusement at its outset generally seems 
the only object of desire ; sense and reason are often 
banished from their circles ; fashion or frivolity are 
sometimes exclusively worshipped. Follow the same 
indivitluals througii subsequent years, when mar- 
riage has changed their place of abode, and maternal 
feeling.'fi. have been awakened by the endearments of 
their offspring, and no traces of the same character 
will appear. Instruction, forgotten in youth, is now 
sedulously revived ; religion, whose voice \vas well 
nigh extinct, regains its influence ; months of frivolity 
are compensated by years of duty, and the dignity and 
u-sefulness of the summer of life often redeems the dis- 
sipation of its commencement. 

Examples of this sort point to the real mode by which , 
with the aid of higher influences, the active and impetu- 
ous part of mankind are to be saved from the contagion 
of gr*eat cities. It is not by addressing the same motives 
to their minds which prevail with the studiou.s or 
thoughtful, that anything can be expected. It is by fur- 
nishing other objects of desire to counterbalance the se- 
ductions of vice ; by forming habits inconsistent with 
the enjoyments of sin ; hy turning the active propen^ 
sities into a better channel^ that the transformation is 
to be effected, and the minds prepared for moral and 
religions instruction. To commence with such in- 
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Struct ion wilh generally be found* as futile as to cast 
seeds upon the arid rock. 

Nothing can be farther from the intention of the 
authon than to undervalue, by these observations, the 
importance of the religious and moral cultivation of 
the minds of the working-classes, or to insinuate that it 
is by temporal influences alone, or setting one desire or 
gratification against another, that the evils of great ci- 
ties are to be remedied. Unquestionably, it is by higher 
considerations that the ascendant of sin is, in the eiuh 
to be overcome ; and the author’s meaning must have 
been ill expressed, indeed, if he luis not made it appa- 
rent in every part of this work, that it is to religious tui- 
tion, and the sway of the Gospel, that he looks vJtimate- 
ly for the only effectual reformation of the individual, 
the only real regeneration of society. But aijmitting 
thatChristiauityis the seed of life, the question here un- 
der discussion is, how is the moral soil to be jyrepared 
for its reception ? Education and instruction, the 
building of churches, and the efforts of zealous mini.s- 
ters of religion, are the means usually pointed out to 
effect this object, and confidently relied on as adequate 
to its attainments. Tfie author would be happy, in- 
deed, if he could arrive at the conclusion, that the mo- 
ral evils of civiksation are capable of being overcome 
by the unaided efforts of such exalted benevolence. 
But the experience of twenty years, passed in close 
proximity to, and daily official investigation into, the 
crimes and depravity of the working-classes, joined to 
long reflection on the causes of individual and na- 
tional corruption, has led to the firm belief, that such 
means alone, however powerful with a portion, are in- 
sufficient as an antidote to vicious indulgence, with a 
large part of the poor in great cities and manufactiying 
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coirmniTiities, at leAst as they are at pi^sent situated ; 
tliat they are calculated to affect of themselves, and 
in the outset only, the thoughtful and intellectual, 
that is, a small portion of mankind ; that the great 
bulk must be got at by inducing better habits through 
tlie percei)tion of immediate erijoipneilts divested of the 
ifdermiMure of sin ; that it is thus that the soil in the 
majority of insfances is to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of higher influences, which alone can in truth pu- 
rify the heart, and the sway of the real causes of refor- 
mation ; and that it is b}' overlooking the necessity of 
this pretmus cultnmtion^ that the progress of vice and 
depravity has liitherto been so interrupted, and the me- 
lancholy example been so lon^ exhibited, of a continual 
increase of crime and guilty habits, in the midst of 
the mo^t strenuous efforts for spiritual improvement. 

Tim true way, in short, to improve the habits, or 
ameliorate the condition of the poor in great cities, is 
to Jurntsh them tvitJi the means of \feeling the en- 
joyments of virtue and indiustry. For those who 
are depraved, the only course is to withdraw them 
from the pleasures of vice, till those of good conduct 
have been experienced ; and thus prepare them for 
the reception of spiritual influences, and the durable 
sway of religion and virtuous habits* How to effect 
these objects, with a crowded and indigent popula- 
tion, in great or commercial cities, is, indeed, a matter 
of extreme difliculty. But the exertions of benevo- 
lence are unwearied, and with the call for increased 
efforts, tlm l|)irit of Christian charity has generally 
been found to expand • 

It cannot be expected, that in a work of this descrip- 
tion, a minute detail of the mode of relieving the poor, 
in a complicated state of society, should be attempted. 
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If the principles are once vtnderstowl, their application 
in particular circumstauces will be readily suggested 
by the experience or the discernment of the benevo- 
lent. A few general observations will sufliciently 
point out their application to some of the ino.st im- 
portant measures designed for the relief of public dis- 
tress, or the prevention of pi’ivate delinfiueucy. 


I. — The passions #hich are most strongly felt in 
all stages of society are tho.se for ardent spirits, tor 
gaming, and for sexual indulgence. In iiortheni la- 
titudes, tlie first is the great source of corrui)tioii ; in 
southern, the intiuence of the two last is found to be 
mo.st powerful. In London, Dublin, and Ediaburgli, 
nine- tenths of the crime wliicli exists may be directly 
traced to the indulgence in spirits : in Paris, gapiing is 
found to be the great source of corruption : iii Vienna, 
Venice, Rome, and Naples, the unbounded licence of 
sexual intercourse constitutes the ciiief cause of demo- 
ralixation. These passions are natural propensities ; 
they spring from the physical wants or desire of ex- 
citation which is common to all mankind ; and they 
form in consequence the sources of evil which affect 
man in the rudest stages of society, or in the lowest 
ranks of life. 

It is a mistake, however, to suppose, that the habit 
of intoxication, however general and lamentable in 
such latitudes, is the necessary effect of a cold or rainy 
climate* In Scotland, prior to the Reformation, the 
use of ardent spirits was almost unknown, or they 
were used only like liqueurs at the tables of the givat, 
in small quantities, after meals. * Ale or mead con- 
'stituted the strongest beverage of the people ; and 

# Tytler’s Hist. ii. 27t. 
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tbcy are accordinglt represented as in general use by 
Sir Walter Scott, in the reign of Robert III. ^ Till 
the middle of the last ceutuiy, ale and French wine 
were habitually drank by the Scottish peo})le; and malt 
liquor still constitutes the general and favourite be- 
verage of tlie English peasaiitry. It was the ruinous 
measure of augmenting the duties on malt in tlie com- 
mencement of tlfe revolutionary war, followed up by 

the still more disastrous reduction of the duties on 

* 

British spirits iu which substituted whisky 

for ale iti the cotisuiuptiori of Scotland, and so ma- 
terially increased the use of gin iu tlie English cities ; 
a fatal step whicii even tiic subsecjueiit increase of the 
duty wc«ild take long to retrieve, for experience 
proves, that, when tlie passion for spirits is once 
excited, it is hardly jiossible to get it abandoned. 

Perhaps tliere never was a measure which, though 
Avell intended, has turned out so ruinous to the lower 
orders, as the reduction of the duties on spirits in 
1826, especially i 11 Seotlarul, where the duties, by a 
strange and groundless exemption, are only three- 
lifths of those jiuid in England. By kuvering the tax 
to one-third of its former amount, the means of intoxi- 
cation for twopence in Scotla'nd, or threepence in Eng- 
land, have been brought to every man’s tloor. The ef- 
fect of this in increasing the consumption of spirits has 
been most important. The quantity of spirits that paid 
duty in Ireland in 1823, was 3,982,000 e;allons ; in 
1837, it had increased to 12,248,000 : the quantity in 
Kngland in the first yofcvwas 1,976,000 ; in the last it 
7,875,000. i This prodigious increase has done 


Maid of Perth, by Sir Walter Scott, 
i Porter’s Pari. Tables for ISJST, 24. Marshall’s Tables, 10!). 
TOI,. II. U 
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rnoretodernoralize tlie lower order*> than any other mea- 
sure in the iriemoiy of man. It is amply sufficient to 
account for the great increase in the amount of crime 
during the same period* The number of persons that 
were committed in England in 182t3 was 1 2,263; in 
1837, it had increased to 23,612. In Scotland the 
number committed for serious otlencevS in 1823 Va.s 
1479 ; in 1837, it was 3126.^^ In Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh the number of crimes has been nmre than qiia« 
driipled since the rediietioii of the duties on ardent 
spirits. 

The concurring testimonyof all tiie official persoin-; 
who have been examined before the committees of the 
House of Commons, demonstrates that tlu.s>grcat in- 
crease in delinquency is mainly owing to the increased 
use of spirituous liquors.f In Scotland, it may safe- 
ly be affirmed that four-fifths, probably sevemeighths, 
of the crimes which are committed originate in the 
effects of, or the desire for, whisky. Not only are 
the interior of families disgraced by an incessant re- 
currence of drunken habits, assaults and brawls of 
every description, multiplied by tlie fiicilit}" of procur- 
ing this ruinous indulgence, but the incessant craving 
for it is the strongest incentive to the commission of 
crime. The liabit of intoxication both disqualifies the 
frame for hard labour, and unfits the mind for regular 
occupation ; while the lassitude and depression w hich 
it leaves c^ll loudly for a renewal of the stimulus. The 
assemblage of the young and the profligate of both 
sexes, in public-houses, at once furnishes the rneaii^^ 

* Porter’s Pari. Tables, i. 135, and for 1837, p. NO, 127; and M‘>- 
vean, ii. 2S0, 207. 

t Bee in particular that before the Conibinatiou Coinniittoe in 1 B 3 B. 
p. 97, 112. 
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of concerting plaiis^ of depredation, and offers^ the 
strongest iiiducements to their conirnissioii. Tl»e 
3iiolives which lead to crimes are apparent from Uie 
o’ratificalioiis whicli immediately follow them : arti- 
cles of great value, oblaiued by theft or rol)bery, are 
instantly pawned to procure drink, or deposited witli 
the keepers of spirit-cellars for the license to enjoy 
ilmn ; and the fem-ile associates of the deliii(juents 
reward their liardihood l>y irululgeiicies of another 
sort, and extract from their passions, finery to entrap 
others into the ways of siii, 

"J'hal govermnent should liave been induced, by the 
desire of auginenving the I'eveime, or the laudable wish 
of prevergting the disorders of smuggling’, to make the 
reduefiou wliicli lias led to these disastrous elleets, is 
by no Imrans surprising. Tliey were not anticipated 
except by men practically acquainted with the Imbits 
of the poor, and had been doubted by philosoi>liers of 
the highest eminence. Mr Smith had adduced the 
(‘xamp-le of the \viiie provinces of Ih’ance, to prove tliat 
where wine is cheap, it ceases to be an object of de- 
sire : forgetting that in warm climates tlie passionfor 
intoxicating liquors does not exist to the degree that 
prevails in tlie regions of the north, and that spirits 
m e here sought for, not because vines ai'e few, but be- 
cause clouds are many."" 

'i'liat the reduction of the duties on spirits, how- 
ever, should have been seriously commended by sub- 
sequent writers of unquestionable ability, after its 
efiects had manifested themselves, ivS one of the most 
extraordinary instances of the influence of the love 
system in perverting the luiman judgment, and 

* Wealth of Nations, U. 137. 
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will probably be ranked by future ages, witli tbe 
paradox conceniiiig the non- residence of the Irish 
landlords, as one of the most cnrious examples of hu- 
man delusion that the iiistoiy of mankind has afforded. 
What should we think, if it were seriously proposed 
to raise a portion of the revenue, by increasing the 
sale of a sweet and intoxicating species of arkmic 
among the poor ? Yet, such a nieasure would be iii- 
coinparably less detriniental than the reduction oftlie 
duties on spirituous liquors, for the first only destroys 
the body, but the last in addition corrupts the souk 

It is in tlie crowded poi)ulatioii of great cities that 
Iho ]>assion for intoxication rises to this ruinous ex- 
cess. The fresh air and invigorating labour of the 
coiinlry l)oth strengthen tlie constitutioTi, and dimi- 
nish the desire for excitement. The danger of de- 
moralization from tliis cause is coiiiparatively slight 
in rude periods, but it increases witli tlie progress of 
civilisation, and rises to the highest pitch in rnanufacr 
tiiririg to^vnls. The sedentary habits, and damp work- 
shops of weavers, the close and often ill-ventilated 
galleries of cotton-spiiiiiers, the severe and exhausting 
labour of iron-moulders, or colliers, occasion an inces- 
sant craving for artificial excitation, which is imfeit 
in the ruder employments of country life. In such 
circumstances it is as essential tliat government should 
interfere to jireveni the labouring classes from destroy- 
ing themselvewS, as that during the horrors of shipwreck 
a guard sii on Id be placed over the spirit-roorn. 

Experience, however, has proved, that even rural 
habits, and the most favourable circumstances ofaj^ri- 
cultui al life, are Jiot sufficient to counteract the dread- 
ful effects of the passion for spirituous liquors in nortli" 
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era climates. Svv^edA and Norway have already been 
mentioned asalFording perhaps the niost iavoxirable ex- 
ample of tlie rural system, and of the happy effects of t! ie 
acquisition of landed property by the poor, which is to 
be found in Europe. liut even tliere the ai)paHing fact 
lias been brought to light hy statistical research, tlmt 
crime is immensely on the increase, and tlmt the ])r()- 
portion which the* punished cffenders hear to tlje po- 
pulation is ulmost as great as in the thickly peopled 
and eorrupted manufacturing toums of Great IJritain.'^^ 
Such a phenomenon would be altogetJier inexplicalile, 
and directly at variaiice with what liuimui aiTairs in a!! 
other])arts of the world exhibited, if tim didicuity were 
not at oii«e solved by the enormous quantity of whisky 
which they driiik, and the unhappy liberty to distil 
it to any.extent, in their own luiuses, u liich they en- 
joy. By the Swedish law, every person may flistii as 
much whisky as he cliooseson his own preniises, upon 
paying a very trifling duty to government, the p]-o- 
duce of wliieli over the whole country is iujt moi'o 
than L. 90,000 a year ; and the consequence is, that 
whisky is annually distilled and consumed in SuTM-km 
to the extent of 30,000,000 gallons a year.-j The, 
stills alone licensed l)y govermnent are 150,000. i 
Now the population of Sweden is at present just about 
3,000,000, so that this shows that ten gallons or sixty 

'ilie proportion of those convicted tjf felonies a?)d serious crimes, 
in ( Gothland, wiiicf) is n fair average of Sweden, is 1 in 18 1, <ind in 
Norway, 1 in : In all Sweden it is I in 110, but that inehides tlie 
police cases : being about the pnjpcrtion now existing in tlie great 
nifirudactiiring city of Olasguvv, Laing’s Sweden, 109, 32*1. Vide 
infrii 121, for the proportion in OJasgow. 
t Bremner’s Sweden and Uussia, ii. 210. 
i Laing's Sweden, i'17. 
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bottles a year are consumed by ea*ch person, includiiig 
men, women, children, and infants at the breast. This 
amount is probably unparalleled in any other part of 
the civilized globe, for it shows that at least a Imn- 
dred bottles are drank by every adult of both sexes 
annually, being more than a third of a bottle a-day all 
the j^ear i’ound ! In Svdnev' in New Soutli Wales, wdiicli 
overflows with tlie refuse of the gaols in England, the 
proportion is only 8f gallons to every ‘'inhabitant, 
whieJi give.s it the higljest place next to Swede]], 
over tlie whole world in this Ifonourable distiiic- 
tio]]. All travellers botii in Sweden and Norway, 
where siinilar habits prevail, have eoiunirred in reprc- 
senting the excessive habits of intoxication prevaleai 
among the people. These dreadfn.l examples are ]>ar- 
ticularly worthy of attention to those Nvho# consider 
education ns a sufficient antidote to tlie desire for ar- 
dent spirits in cold climates, because, as already amply 
sliovvnijtliesubstantialconifortsandphysicaladvantagc^ 
of the inliabitants of Sweden and Norway are perhaiis 
superior to those of any other country in Europe, and 
education has been carried there to an extent among 
the peasantry which is scarcely to bo paralleled in any 
other quarter. 

In Seotlamr the qiiaiitity of whisky eousiirned by 
the people has been tripled since the lowering of the 
duties: for the number of gallons which paid duty 

* Inglis's Norway, 47-a2. Lain Sweden, ] 37, 322. BreinncrV 
Norway and Sweden, ii. 79, 4‘3(L i. 312. ** Of every fi\x> children !)oni 
in Norway, one is illegitimate. The fficility with which ardeiit spirit 
may be obtained solves the phenomenon. Every farmer is a di.-vtdhvf 
of his own grain.” Bremner’s NorAvay, ii, 79. In Stockholm 
than every third child i.s a hastarrl. The proportion i.s I to 2ib Lai ng'^ 
Sweden, 113, 
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1823 was 2,300,000, and in 1836 it was 6,620,000.* 
Tin's latter number of 6,620,000, taking the present 
population at 2,500,000, is nearly tliree gallons or 
eighteen bottles to every human being over the wliole 
(‘ountry, — a proportion more than six times that which 
obtains in England, wliere, among a population of 
16,500,000 in 1837, the spirits charged for lionie con- 
sumption were only 7,875,000 gallons, being conside- 
rably less than half a gallon to every human being. 
Tims the quantity of spirits consumed in Scotland ap- 
pears from the retmrns to be six tiiue.s as great in pro- 
portion to the population as it is in Eriglaiul. And' 
even admittiug that a considerable quantity of the 
wlii.sky ^entered as for home consumption in Scot- 
land is conveyed to England, still tlie result will 
.show, that tliere must be at least four times the quan- 
tity consumed in Scotland that there is in England. 
And no person practically acquainted with the ha- 
bits of the people in the two countries can doubt that 
at least this jiroportion, so ruinous to Scotland, is Acliat 
actually obtains between them. 

In Gla.sgow, which is by far the most important 
town in Scotland, both from its pojjulation and ma- 
nufacturing skill, the consumption of spirits is per- 
fectly enormous, and the evil it produces beyond the 
reach of human calculation. The autlior has been 
led from his official situation and duties to pay jiarti- 
cular attention, and make much inquiry into tliis sub- 
ject, and the result has been, that the sum sjient in 
consumption of whisky ammally in that city is at least 

* I’oi tor's Pari. Tables Ibr ISSt', p. iJj. Miirsball’s Statistical I'ablos, 
108 . 
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L. 1,200,000, of winch probably >L. 1,000,000 is ex- 
pemlcd by the operative or working classes.* The 
inagnitiide of this result will doubtless stagger many 
persons, and to those not practically conversant with 
tlie subject, may appear to exceed belief; but those at 
a distance who entertain thivS opinion, would do well 
to turn to the Appendix, and consider the grounds ou 
which this conclusion is formed, and to point out 
what is erroneous either in the data eivein.or the con* 
elusions drawn.t 'i’hose in Glasgow itself who have 
directed their attention to this subject will ieel no sur* 
prise at it, as they must be well aware tiiat it is not un- 
cominon for skilled vvorkmeu, such as cotton-spinners, 
iron-inovtlders, colliers, and the like, to spepd from 
ten to twelve shillings a week on ardent spirits ; while 
too many of them leave their families in a statj; of con- 
stant destitution ; and some of them even refuse to 
aliment their illegitimate olfspring till compelled to 
do so by legal authority. And as a corre.sponding 
l)ieture of the moral and social elfects of this enormous 
consumption of spirits, the reader is. requested to east 
his eye to the table at the bottom of next page, exhi- 
biting the increase of serious crime, and tlio progres- 
sive decline of the chances of human life, and awful 

increase of ty])bus fever in Glasgow during the last 

* * 

* III a casti •vvliich. lately came into the Shei iiiT-Court of (ylasgow, 
it was proved, tliat a single collier and his family had coiitraetcd 
debt with one Hpirit-dealer and grocer, iu three years, to t\ie aniuvint 
of h.'Wf 3s. Bd. In many of the smallev whisky shops in tlie suburbs 
of that city, it has been repeatedly proved before the antlior, that they 
esteem themselves unliicliy, if in the first days of the year they do 
not draw L.50 a-day, almost all from tlie. working classes. 

t Appendix A. 
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lifleeii years, when •the system of cheap spirits has 
been in operation."^' 

This table, which exhibits an increase of social, de- 
pravity and public misery almost unexampled, shows 
iliat during the period of fifteen years that the system 
of cheap wliisky has been in o{)eration, serious crime 
has* ad vanced at the rate of six luuidred per cent, ; and 
tlie cliances of IKe have diminislied nearly one-half. 
The propoi’itJon of crime to the existing population has 
been tripled, and although during the same period tlie 
liuinbers of the ijdiabitauts have advanced only seveuty- 
tive per cent. It would be unreasonable to impute the 

Table cxliibitiag the increase ot oriniinfils tried l)y tlie Ju.sticiiiry 
Judges- am) the Shentf with a Jury in Lanarksldre ; the nurnher ut 
tever cases Irt.sMted in tiie Royal lidirmary; the nuinhcr ot doatlis 
in (vlasgow; tlie populatiun; and the proportion of deuths and serious 
criiuesto die existing inhaliiturits in (Uasgow, from \b22to 183S. 
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whole of these calaiiiitous results to the loweriijg of the 
duty on spirits ; but unquestionably that disastrous 
measure has had a great effect in producing them, and 
is amply sufficient to Justify the opinion which ail 
those really interested iri betteriiig tlieconditionof the 
poor should never cease to inculcate on every possible 
occasion, that all steps t'or social amelioration AViil 
prove utterly nugatory in the great towns, and manu- 
facturing districts of this country, if they a^'e not pre- 
ceded by the ini{)osition of so lieavy a duty on spirits, 
as will put this ruinous indulgence altogether beyond 
the reach of the working classes, except in such mo- 
derate quantities as are consistent with their own wel- 
fare, and the general interests of society . ^ 

The course to be adopted in such a case is perfect- 
ly obvious. Keep on moderate duties on m^dt, and 
lay a heavy tax on distilled liquors. La})our requires 
support, and the uiivaryiiig round of humble life must 
have relaxation. Ihit experience proves that this re- 
laxation is better allbrded by malt than spirituous 
liquors ; and that the physical frame, wliich is debi- 
litated by the frequent use of the latter, is materially 
strengthened by the former. The London coal-hea- 
vers, whose labour is perhaps more severe than that 
of any other class in tlie community, prove this, for 
they drink porter in jireference to ardent spirits ; and 
sometimes to the enormous extent of eighteen quarts 
a-day. Yt;t even tliesc immense potations do not 
render them a peculiarly depraved population. Malt 
liquors when indulged in to excess are demoralis- 
ing, but not nearly in the same degree as spirituous^ 
rhe intoxication of ale may stupify, but it does not 
infuriate ; it may disqualify for Jaboiir, but it does 
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not ^jualify for erirtie. Many prepare tlieniselves for 
deeds of violence by the use of spirits ; few by the 
drinking of rualt liquor. 

The dangers apprehended from the increase of the 
duties oil spirits by increasing tlie practice of smug- 
gling are not imaginary, but they are trifling, com- 
pared witii those incurred by the opposite course. It 
is no doubt triK^'that smugglers are generally a bold 
and dissolute set of men ; but it is no less true that 
their numbers are small, compared to those of the 
wliole people. It is better to deprave a part than 
the whole. For one man demoralized smuggling, 
fifty ar(^ sent to perdition in tliis w orld, and the next, 
by excess in siiiritiioiis liquors. Idiere is more vice 
jiroduceil liy clieap wliisky in half a mile square of 
Glasgow in one year, than over the whole Highlands 
by smuggling under high duties in ten. It is a poor set- 
oil' to the destruction of the character of the whole 
manirfaeturiiig population, several hundred thoiisaiuls 
in number of the country, that tlie Highland smug- 
glers, only a few hundreds, liave disappeared. Besides, 
there is reason to hope, tliat, by a steady adherence to 
such a system, coupled with reasonable duties on inalt 
liquoi\ tlie tastes of the people may be gradually' 
changed, and the demoralization of ardent spirits 
prevented, without the evils of smuggling being in- 
creased, 

H, — It is impossible, however permanently, to abate 
the passion for ardent spirits, and the disorders which 
spring from it, without substituting some other gra- 
tifications in tlieir stead* It is to no purpose with 
the mass of the working classcKS, to enlaj-ge on tlie 
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dangers of intoxication, and the afivantages of so1)er 
life, unless these advantages are made palpable by 
some pleasures or benefits iininediately flowing from 
theni. The abandonment of spirits being a certain 
sacrifice, it will not be generally made, without the 
acquisition of vsorne corresponding enjoyment. 

In the progress of society, the instinctive passioris 
are gradually counteracted and restrained by the 
growth of artificial wanU, These desires a^e sliglitly 
felt, and tlieir influeiice is feeble in the infancy of so- 
ciety ; but with the growth of opulence, their sway 
is constantly extended, and at length, among the cLjs- 
ses where tiiey prevail, they acquire the greatest 
power. The strongest natural passions are gorieraliy 
subdued by acquired propensities. It is in this law 
of Nature that tlie only effectual means of combating 
the influence of dangerous instinctive desii‘es is to be 
found. 

Examine the different classes of society, and say 
wdiere tlie passion for intoxication is most pow erfith 
It will be found infinitely strongest in the lowest and 
most degraded bodies; in that rank where it constitutes 
tile sole means of excitation, and the chief enjoyment 
of life. A beggar wdli expend his last shilling on 
whisky: a PeeiV for the same enjoyment, will give 
no {>art of a princely fortune. Wliat enables the 
middJhig and the higher orders to eradicate a propen- 
sity so powei:ful in their inferiors ? It is the pleasures 
of intellectual cultivation, refined taste, and the va- 
riety of other enjoyments, wdiich opulence puts within 
their reach, as well as the habit of order and regular 
conduct, flowing fi*orn sedulous education, and geue- 
rally prosperous circumstances. Deprive the higher 



ranks of all their «njoymeiitsj strip them of the ad- 
vantages of fortune, education, and station in society, 
and they will speedily be as mucli the slav^es of intem- 
perance as the lowest classes. If vve would enable the 
poor to acquire tlie habits of their sui^eriors, vve must 
fiiniisli them with the motives by wdiich they are in- 
flifenced. 

It is impossiHe to give to the labouring classes the 
wealth of xhe irich, or the desires of men in the higher 
ranki of society ; but it is j)ossil)le to give tbem sueli 
habits as render artificial wants prevalent, and the 
sacrifices necessary to acquire them tolerable. It is 
no particular class of enjoyments which constitutes 
the iniliieiice of such wants. The same gratifications 
wliicii wu)uid be esteemed tiie highest luxury by a 
mecbauic, are considered as necessaries by the mid- 
dling class, and would be deemed the extreme of in- 
digence by men of rank. The lower orders may be 
as strongly influenced by the desii'e to augment or 
preserve their little comforts, as the higlier by the 
ambition to accumulate large fortunes. Competence 
to every man is the secure enjoyment of a //Vz/t? r/ioref 
than be actually possesses. 

The spread of artificial wmnts among the people, 
therefore, is tlie great counteracting^ princij)]e to the 
evils by wdiich they are most liable to be assailed. It 
is this which stimulates the industry, l)y which corn- 
fort is to be procured; which habituates fo the labour 
by wliich wealth is to be acquired ; which produces 
the habits from wliich order is. to spring. It is this 
still more whieli furnishes objects of desire inconsist- 
ent with immediate and sensual gratification, and 
gives blrtli to the inestimable power of controlling 
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present propensity, froip a view to^altimate advantage. 
Tlie poor who are actuated by the desire to improve 
their dress, to enlarge their houses, to augment their 
furniture, have passed the most critical period in hu- 
man existence. A working man who puts on a good 
coat on Sunday has mounted one step on the ladder 
of irn})rovenient. The next may take him to clnu’cli. 
The (‘ountiy has comj)aratively little to tear, where 
the great body of the lower orders are induenced l>y 
such motives. 

It is impossible that govermrieut can directly inter- 
fere to augment this tendency ; but indirectly, niucli 
may be done to foster its gi'owtln Every species of 
sumptuary law by whicli tlie increasing comfort of 
the lower orders is to be restrained, or their liabits 
of expenditure coerced, is levelled at the fundamental 
principles of human improveineut. Fortunately, siicli 
laws are generally as impotent as tliey would be hurt- 
ful, if acted upon : they fall into oblivion, from tlie 
experienced impossibility of carrying them into etfect. 

The dilfiision of Imbits of comfoi’t among the poor 
in great cities may be materially increased, by statu- 
tory provisions relative to the hailding of streets. In 
the crowded alleys, and ruinous tenements, in which 
so large a propcxrtion of the poor are doomed to reside, 
the acquisition of habits of cleanliness or neatness is 
impossible. How can thepeojde acquire such habits, 
when they are cojistantly immured in gloomy habi- 
tations, and surrounded by filtiiy neighbours ? — to wbat 
purpose improve the furniture of rooms into which 
the light of the sun never enters ?~hovr acquire ideas 
of comfort, when misery in its most squalid form is 
continually before their eyes ? Nothing vSpreads so 
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rapidly as the disreg’a;i’d of the evils of poverty ; and 
nothing’ loads so certainly to the recklessness of im- 
niediate indiilgeuce. The advantages of spacious and 
airy streets are strongly felt in arresting the progress, 
and facilitating tlie recovery froin contagious disor- 
ders ; and the same causes both diminish the temp- 
latu)ns to licentious gratifications, and facilitate the 
introduction of habits of comfort. 

The Legislature, indeed, cannot com})el tlie labour- 
ing classes to live in goorl lionsos, nor would they be 
justified in eidca'ciiig, without providing a^Jequate corn- 
pensation, the deniolition of the most crowded parts 
of great cities. l?ut they would be perfectly justified 
in ]>rowling, by a general legislative measure, that 
whenever a new street is formed, wliether through 
old habitations or in new quarters, it shall be of a 
certain breadth, and limited to a certain lieight. Tiie 
advantages of such a measure, both upon the healtli, 
the morality, and the hal)its of the people, would be 
incalculable. Of what importance vvmukl it have 
proved, if siicli a regulation had been passed and en- 
forced three centuries ago? What squalid wretched- 
ness would have been prevented; what contagious 
disorders alleviated ; wiiat vicious contamination pre- 
vented ; what ideas of comfort iHducv‘d ! If any per- 
son doubts of these consequences, let him visit these 
abodes of misery, and form his own opinion as to tlie 
moral and pliysical consequences of living in such 
situations. 

It is in vain to say, that this matter may be without 
clanger left to the interest of individuals, and that every 
proprietor should be allowed to lay out his property 
to the best advantage. The interests of the higher* 
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and middling orders, indeed, mat he safely intrusted 
to their own keeping; but it is neither just to the 
poor, nor expedient for tlie public, to leave the indigent 
classes at the mercy of their superiors. The palaces 
of the affluent, tlie squares of the tliriving, stand in 
need of no legislative protection, but the case is widely 
ditrerent with the alleys of the miserable. HowcrowVled 
soever buildings may be; there will* always be found 
poor persons who must inhabit them. How dangerous 
soever such structures may become both to the health 
and tlie moralvS of the people, there will always be 
found wealth ready to erect them. It is in protecting* 
extreme indigence from the necessities to which it 
would otherwise be compelled to submit, aitd in en- 
forcing police regulations, important alike to the 
health, the manners, and the morals of the lower 
orders, that tlie ])ower of government is most bene- 
ficially exerted. Like the laws of quarantine or of 
public cleanliness, such regulations are necessary to 
eiiforce tliose salutary rules, which avarice is always 
ready to violate, and indigence too often unwilling to 
obey. 

In prosperous and civilized states, the growth of 
artificial wants may be sirfely left to the natural elFeets 
of increasing ojmlence. But in remote and barbarous 
districts, artificial encouragement to foster the begin- 
ning of mannfeciuring establishments is often indis- 
pensable, \yiien we behold a tree in all the luxuriance 
of its growth, it is easy to say that it requires no ar- 
tificial support ; hut while yet a sapling it would have 
yielded to the blast if not sheltered from the winds of 
winter. The partiality of the early European govern- 
ments for mamifacturing industry was undoubtedly 
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ot'casioned by theii* supposed tendency to augment 
the national wealth ; but the indirect effect of such 
establishments in awakening artificial wants, and in- 
ducing habits of industry, was most important, and 
perhaps sufficient to counterbalance the whole disad- 
vantages of the commercial system. In remote situa- 
tioilh, such as the Irish provinces, manufactures sui|ed 
to the wants, or adapted to the capabilities of the coun- 
try, would be of incalculable importance. Tailors Und 
milliners would do more in theend to improve the habits 
of the lower orders, than all the efforts of the benevo- 
lent. A reformation in the habits of the people is of 
more importance than .anything which can be done 
for their.’r’elief: and this reformation can only be 
effected by the growth of the desires which are incon- 
sistent wjth the indulgence of irregular gratifications. 

It is usual to hear the rich enlarge upon the ruinous 
eft’ects of the passion for dress, and the indulgence in 
expense by the lower orders. There never was a more 
mistaken opinion. The poor must have some grati- 
fications. If they are not allow'ed to imitate those of 
their superiors, they will sink to those of their infe- 
riors j if they cannot rise to the enjoyments of civi- 
lized life, they will fall to tlie grossness of sensual 
pleasure. Education will, in every ^o, attract a cer- 
tain number : but the great majority must be influ- 
enced by considerations adapted to - every capacity. 
The desire to imitate the manners, and expenses of 
their superior, is the rneana by wiiich the native indo- 
lence and inherent recklessness of theiower orders are 
overcome^ and those habife of indnstry induced which 
lead to regular and systematic' conduct in life. 

In this point of ■f'iew, it is a matter worthy of very- 
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serious consideratioti, whether bot^i Goveniinent, and 
all those who are practically entrusted with the power 
of removing any part of the existing evils in this re- 
spect, do not lie under a very serious responsibility, 
from the too uniform neglect which has been paid to 
the improvement of the public innocent amusements, 
or objects of interest that may be furnished to' the 
poor. ■ 

It is a total mistake to suppose that these matters 
can be left in the outset, at least in a community not 
fully civilized, to the individuals concerned, and the 
care which they will take of their own interest. Ex- 
perience proves and has long j)roved the reverse. 
The higher ranks may be safely entrusted With their 
own pleasures or amusements, and with the direction 
which they are to take. But the matter is .very dif- 
ferent with the working classes, especially when as- 
sembled together in great towns. They have been 
left now for centuries pretty much to themselves in 
all the manufacturing cities of Great Britain, and the 
result has been, that hardly any thing has been done 
to give them any means of enjoyment other than 
those dependent upon the senses. 

Whatever tends to elevate the mind or improve the 
taste, to awaken the feeling of the sublime or the 
beautiful, the dignified in conduct or the interesting in 
incident, and to spread such tastes generally among 
the working classes, is an immense public benefit. 
Nothing is to be considered as trifling or unworthy of 
notice which has any tendency to produce these ad- 
vantages. The construction of beautiful architectu- 
ral edifices, placed in prominent positions in a city, so 
as to attract the eye of the most inconsiderate, is of 
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itself MO trilling adrautage. The perception of the 
beautiful in art, though a soui'ce of pleasure of the 
very highest kind to those who are habituated to 
it, is an enjoyment of the slowest growth, and more 
than one generation must elapse before it can be ex- 
tended generally among the people. It is impossible 
to begin too soon, thei’efore, with the measures requi- 
site to pi’oduee this feeling ; and nothing can affect it 
but the exbijiitioii of monuments in an improved style 
constantly before the eyes of the inhabitants. For 
the same reason, it is of the highest importance that 
institutions should exist which shall, gratis, or on the 
most moderate terms, lay open to the people the en- 
joyments, of public walks and gardens, museums of 
natural history, exhibitions of pictures, and every 
thing, in short, which can excite the fancy or improve 
the taste. It is a serious defect in civilized society 
in this country, that so little has been done by Go- 
vernment or corporate bodies in this respect ; and it 
is the obvious duty of municipal magistrates to apply 
a considerable part of their funds to the support of 
s uch institutions. 

These enjoyments are addressed, in the first in- 
stance at least, only to the eye ; and they tend to ele- 
vate the mind indirectly only, by furnishing delight 
in which the pleasures of the imagination ai’e mingled 
with those of the senses. But there are other enjoy- 
ments of a.more powerful and exciting nature, the in- 
fluence of which is much more rapid, though also more 
dangerous. Of this class the pleasures of the theatre, 
and the reading derived from books in circulating li- 
braries, may be considered as the most prominent. 
Admitting that there is often a great intermixture of 
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morbid exciteineut or vicious pkasure iii the enjoy- 
ments to. be got in this way, still they tend to elevate 
the people above the grossness of mere sensual plea- 
sure. There is always an iutermixtifre of talent, sen- 
timent, and imagination, in them ; and it is no small 
matter to get the working classes in great towns 
weaned in any degree from pleasures purely senlsual, 
and elevated to those in which mind in any degree 
has a share. It is constantly to l)e recollected, that 
their present condition in the principal towns of Great 
Britain, with the exception, perhaps, of London, is that 
of the great bulk of the people being acquainted with 
no other gratification but tliose of the senses. The 
question is not, whether the doubtful pleas'iires of the 
theatre or the circulating library are as salutary to 
the mind as the reading of works on morality or reli- 
gion, for no one can doubt that they are not, but 
■\vhether they are not less degrading in their effects 
than the unadnltemted enjoymentfi of the spirit-cellar 
or the brothel 1 That is the practical question to be 
considered, and no one really acquainted with the sub- 
ject, it is thought, can doubt that, dangerous as the for- 
mer class of enjoyments unquestionably are, they are 
less bi’utalizing than the latter. And of the efficacy 
of such more refined j)leasures in diminishing the de- 
sire for ardent spirits, we have a decisive proof, not 
merely in the fact that the habit of drinking to excess 
has almost become extinct in the higher classes of 
Great Britain in the last half century, but that a simi- 
lar change has been effected over the whole population 
of Stockholm, eiglity thousand in number,* although 
the inhabitants of this peninsula, as already mention' 
* Brenmer’s Sweden and Norway, ii. 377. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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ed, are more addicted to ardent spirits, and drink a 
greater <juantity than any people in the world. 

IIL— With the growth of artificial wants, however, 
and the emancipation of the people from the grossness 
of mere sensual pleasures, a new set of temptations 
aiurprolific sources of crime are opened. The idle and 
the profligate speedily find that tliere are other modes 
of gratifying their wants than the slow returns of la- 
bour : the desire for enjoyment in one class, and the 
exposed situation of property in another, lead to a ra- 
pid increase of depredation. In the progress of so- 
ciety, the offerices flounng from violent passion gra- 
dually difninish, but tliose arising from the love of 
gain are continualiy on the increase. The admini- 
istration criminal law comes, therefore, to be an im- 
jiortant element in the management of the poor. 

The system of punishment wliieli has been followed 
in all countries from tlie earliest ages, draws after it 
the destruction, eitlier physical or moral, of the cri- 
minaL Imprisonment or corporal chastisement rarely 
have the effect of reforming the guilty : the first ex- 
poses him to the contamination of guilty associates, 
the latter degrades him irrecoverably in the eyes of 
his acquaintance. The great problem *in criminal ju- 
risprudence, that of combining terror to others in pu- 
nishment with reformation to the offender, never has 
been solved, till accident led to its discovery in this 
country. 

It is the rnore remarkable that the true principles 
of pimishment should have been so long of being dis- 
covered, because reason and analogy point so clearly 
to their adoption. 

When a man's health has suffered from confine- 
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inent or bad air, physicians do not prescribe closer re- 
straint or worse atmosphere ; but they send him to 
the country, where his habits may be entirely changed, 
and the benefits of fresh inhalations received. If a young 
person has been led astray by improper acquaintances, 
we do not expect to reform him by consigning him to 
tile care of still more depraved associates, but we re- 
move him from the scene of contamination, and strive 
to throw him into better society. It is tlie same with 
the reformation of more hardened offenders. Nothing 
will influence such characters but the permanent ope- 
ration of causes diametrically opposite to those which 
have occasioned their delinquencies. Where evil com- 
munication, and the contagion of idleness, in great 
cities, has fostered criminal habits, it is not by immur- 
ing them in jails, where the contagion of guilt is yet 
more rapid, and the dangers of idleness still great- 
er, that a reformation is to be exjtected ; but by sepa- 
rating them from each other, and subjecting them to 
constant and rural labour. If they have become 
wicked by being close together, they can only be im- 
proved by being separated from each other: if they 
have been seduced by the force of city temptations, 
they must be reclaimed by the simplicity of country 
life. 

These principles are so perfectly obvious, that they 
must long ago have forced themselves on the atten- 
tion of mankind, were it not that the primary object 
of punishment being to deter others, the species of 
pains were generally selected which were most likely 
to produce this effect, with the least trouble to the 
rest of the community. It is long before the sympa- 
thy of the Legislature is awakened for the perpetra- 
tors of offences ; or men become aware, that the inea- 
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sures they have adopted to repress crimes are often 
the, chief cause of their multiplication. 

With the growth of great cities, however, it be- 
comes not only expedient but just, that punivshment 
should be rendered the means of reformation. When 
the higlier orders, for their own profit, have drawn 
the labouring classes in great numbers into a small 
space, the contagion of guilt becomes rapid and un- 
avoidable. , 7'he lower orders, situated as they are in so 
far as regards moral or religious instruction, are fre- 
quently hardly more to be blamed for yielding to the 
temptations whicli surround them, than for falling vic- 
tims to the typhus fever* It is but reasonable that a 
small portion of the vast profitswhich individuals or the ' 
state make by tlieir laboui’, should be devoted to correct 

the mental diseases which that labour has induced. 

* 

A general neglects one of his first duties, if he docs 
not provide hospitals and medical attendants to re- 
lieve the virulence of the disorders wliicli the fatigues 
of war liave occasioned in his army. 

7^he reformation of olFenders is founded also on the 
highest expedience. Every criminal who is liberated 
from jail becomes the centre from which the conta- 
gion of vice spreads in all directions. The young are 
in most cases initiated into wickedness, or inveigled 
into temptation, by experienced offenders. The 
growth of crime is arrested in its source if the hard- 
ened criminals are removed from the possibility of 
corrupting otliers, and thrown into circumstances 
where their own reformation can hardly be avoided. 

The punishment of transportation combines in the 
inost remarkable manner all the requisites tliat could 
be desired in the correction of offenders. It removes . 
the criminal, and thereby prevents him both from ve^ 
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peating his offeuces;, and corruptwig others, without 
shocking the feelings of mankind, and palsying. the 
a(|ministration of criminal justice by the undue seve* 
rity of the punishment. It operates as a salutary 
warning to others ; for to persons of dissolute and de- 
praved habits the prospect of a life of labour without 
excitation, and compulsory sobriety is always terrible, 
and frequently worse than death itselft It furnishes the 
only chance of reforming the criminal ; for the tempta- 
tions to crime are not to be found in the rude and labo- 
rious employments of early colonization ; and deprav- 
ed inclinations gradually disappear from the experien- 
ced impossibility of finding them gratification.^ 

From the official returns it appears, that, out of 
18,531 convicts transported to Nevv South Wales prior 
to 1821, sm t/iousand had gained their liberty, and 
realized property to the amount oi Jif teen hundred 
thoimiiid \minds.\ So completely was the character 
of a great proportion of these convicts changed, that 
they were at one period admitted imliscriminately 
with free settlers to the governor’s table ; a prac- 
tice wdiich was only relinquished of late, years, from 
the violent jealousies to wdiich it gave rivseon the part 
of the latter body. The whole previous annals of 
the world put together will not afford so remarkablo 
an instance of the reformation of offenders. 

When the mode of life to which tliey are subjected 
is considered, this change will not appear surprising. 
In their own country, all resolutions of amendment 
are overthrown, by the impossibility after suffering 
punishment of finding employment ; all regular habits 

• OuTiriinghanrt's New South Wales, Vol. ii, p. 112 * Pari. Returns, 
in Martin, iv. 306. 

f Cunninj^hanVft New South Wales, ii, p. 184, J Ibid, p* 201' 
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dissolved by the renewed influence of old connections. 
In the world to which they are removed, new hnbits are 
at once induced : the convicts are awarded to colonists, 
who are settled among the woods, and incessantly oc- 
cupied in rural labour : escape is dangerous from the 
severe punishment to which it leads, and the desolate 
natlire of the country by which they are surrounded ; 
and depredation unavailing, from the difficulty of dis- 
posing of iitoleij property, and the impossibility of 
traus])orting the bulky articles on which alone it could 
be exercised. The human mind bends to the force of 
necessity, and the irresistible influence of concurring 
circumstances; the tendency to crime sometimes hardly 
outllves,4 twelvemonth of such habits hope revives 
from the many surrounding examples of success which 
have followed a life of amendment ; and before the ex- 
piration of the period of their servitude, they are fre- 
quently found worthy of being entrusted by their em- 
ployers with the entire management of their affairs. t 
It is a cornmonly received opinion that transporta- 
tion is not regarded by criminals in this country as a 
punishment; and, in consequence, that it fails in at- 
taining the chief object of criminal law. There never 
was a more mistaken opinion, A few prisoners, when 
receiving sentence of exile at the Old Bailey, return 
thanks to the judge who pronounces it, and imme- 
diately the conclusion is formed, that all offenders re- 
gard transportation as a boon ; on the same principle 
on which, according to the old observation of Aris- 
totle, if a few instances of deception in persons asking 
charity are discovered, it is immediately inferred that 
«// beggars are impostors..]: Those acquainted with 

Ouimingham’s Now South Wales, ii. 29, I Ibid, ii, ISI*. 

Aristotle. 
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the real feelings of crirnHials, must be aware that they 
generally regard transportation as a most grievous 
punishment, and that, in fact, the chief motive to crime 
is the Jiope that it will not be inflicted. Imprisonment, 
or any other punishment which promises a .speedy re- 
turn to their dissipated habits, is considered as a trifle ; 
but transportation, which removes them to a disftant 
land, and commences a life of unvarying labour, is re- 
garded with perfect horror. The author can assert 
this with perfect confidence, from a very extensive ex- 
perience of the wishes of such persons. Numbers act 
on the principle that death is better than transporta- 
tion. The dread which they entertain for it is a cer- 
tain proof of the beneficial effects which it is t;alculated 
to produce on their minds ; it is an object of appre- 
hension, precisely because it induces a total cjiange of 
habits^ and eradicates those guilty desires to which 
their past depravity has been owing. 

The practice of sending offenders to the Hulks, or 
to the galleys, or to penitentiaries of any description, 
is liable to precisely the same objection with imprison- 
ment, that it accumulates criminals together in cir- 
cumstances where contamination is certain, and refor- 
mation impossible. The prevalence of such punish- 
ments renders -criminal justice an object of detesta- 
tion. Persons of any humanity feel a strong aversion 
to consigning the victims of the law to misery and 
chains for the be.st part of their lives. Hence at 
Rome^ where this piinishinent is commonly inflicted, 
felonies may be committed in the open streets, without 
any of the spectators thinking of interfering to arrest 
the offender while in England, the warmest philan- 
thropists would assist in the belief that the transpor- 

^ Simoml’s Italy, p. 289. 
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tation of tlie criminal would give him the only chance 
of amendment. It i.s understood that Government 
have it in contemplation to abandon the penitentiary 
at Millbauk, from the experienced impossibility of re- 
forming tlie convicts in that situation. It is to be 
hoped that they will also entirely relinquish the sys- 
tem* of confining convicts in the Hulks, or central jails 
of any kind, and transport them all to New South 
AYales, or some nearer settlement. To suppose that 
any mental improvement can be effected, where two or 
three hundred criminals are enclosed together in a 
vessel or great penitentiary, is just as chimerical as to 
suppose that health can be restored, by keeping per- 
sons continually shut up in a fever hospital. 

Nothing can be more obvious than the fundamen- 
tal principles of criminal jurisprudence ; yet nothing 
is less understood in practice. 

1. The first essential circumstance is, that the com- 
mitments should be entrusted to professional magis- 
trates of tried character, and not to mere country 
gentlemen. The delusion of the unpaid magistracy 
is one of the most extraordinary which ever prevailed 
among mankind. Their skill is of course inferior to 
that of persons who devote their whole attention to 
the subject ; their responsibility practically smaller ; 
their prejudices from the influence of local acquaint- 
ance greater. The truth of this has been abundant- 
ly proved by experience. In England, where the com- 
mittals are made by the country gentlemen, nearly a 
ffth of the persons committed are acquitted by the 
petit jury; in Scotland, where they are intrusted to 
professional men, and immediately reviewed by the 
King’s counsel, who discharge those against whom 
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the evidence is inadequate, they atnount only to a 
teenfh* 

2. The cases of persons committed should he 
mediateli/ eonsideved by professional persons who are 
to conduct the prosecution* If this system were adopt- 
ed in England as it is in Scotland, above 2000 per- 
sons would be liberated within a^fetv dai/s after their 
committal, who are now doomed to Ire in jail till they 
are discharged by the graiui or the petit jur}^ f 
WJiatever character these persons may have borne 
when they entered the walls of tlieir prison, they all 
leave it confirmed thieves. It is of immense import- 
ance that tliio perennial stream of pollution should 
be prevented from flowing from the public j^ils over 
tile rest of tlie state. 

3. Imprisonment, as a punishment, should, /is iniicl? 
as possible, be abandoned. Severe labour at govern- 
ment works witliout remuneration constitutes the 
appropriate punishment of small offences, Tlie pro- 
duce of this labour, after maintaining tlie crimirial, 
should form a fund to remunerate the injured party. 
Contamination, doubtless, would take place in such 
situations ; but incomiiarably less than in the idleness 
and confinement of jails, where the tedium of life can 
be relieved only by forming plans of depredation. 

4. For the second offence, transportation should 
invariably be inflicted. The certainty of this would 
do more to repress crime than all other measures put 

Proportiori 

Committed, Convicted. Acquitted, orncquittcd 

to committed. 

•England, - 23,018 17,030 4386 .20 

Scotland, - 3,126 2,358 229 .0 

Ireland, • - 14,804 9,530 3011 ,23 

—Porter’s Pari, Tables, 1837, 127'“135. 

;t Olminal Ket urns, 1837. „ 
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together. Under ^?he present system, criminals often 
lead a life of depravity before they are removed to 
the plantations. Many individuals have been /or/// or 
fiftij times punished hj imprisonment before they are 
transported. Imagination cannot conceive a worse 
system. Every one of these har-dened offenders has 
prhbably, during his career, corrupted a little circle 
of his associates, who were tempted to engage in a 
life of depravity from the escapes of their preceptor. 
If it was universally known that the second offence 
would inmriaMij be attended by transportation and a 
life qflahoiir^ the risk of crime would more than coun- 
terbalance its advantages, even in the estimation of 
the nio^t reckless of the people. 

A strong impression has been produced of late years 
on the public mind of Great Britain, by the evidence 
Avhich was adduced before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee wbich sat in 1838 and 1839, on the state of 
the penal convicts in New South Wales, and a large 
proportion of liumane and philanthropic men in this 
country, as well as of those practically engaged in the 
reprcvssiori of crime, came to be of opinion that transpor- 
tation is a dreadful evil of itself, attended witlPlittle 
or no benefit to the convict colony. That it is a matter 
of extreme difficulty toconduct properly a penal colony, 
to which five or six thousand of the worst offenders are 
annually transported, may at once be conceded ; and al- 
though it may be perfectly true, that the accounts of 
the depravity and intense suflTering among the convicts 
who have been sent to the iron gangs are nowise exag- 
gerated ; yet it is not the less true that trauvsportation 
is still an immense public benefit to the penal ^colony, 
as their own resolutions, when the change of opinion 
pn the subject in Great Britain became known, amply 
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denaonstrate.^ And whoever wiil seriously consider 
the subject must come to be convinced, that, however 
great are the evils of transportation, those of imprison- 
inent for a long period are much greater, and that 
the proposition to discoatiniie the former punishment, 
and substitute long confinement in its stead, is in 
effect to burden ourselves with the wliole evils of a 
convict population, for whom we have no employment, 
and who cannot be improved here, in order to relieve 
a distant colonial settlement who are anxious to ob- 
tain them ; where their labour is of essential value ; 
wJiere all have the means of reformation and doing 
well if they will avail themselves of it ; and where a 
larger proportion than in any other situati^yi of the 
globe are reclaimed by these advantages. In truth, 
the evils of transportation have been felt to be great, 
just because imprisonment at home had proved whol- 

• Resolved unanimously, “ That no system of penal discipline, or 
secondary punisiiment, will be found at once so cheap, so reformatory, 
. as that of well regulated convict assignment, the good conduct of the 
convict, and his continuance at labour being so obviously the interest 
of the asignee; while the parUal solitude and privations incidental to 
a pastoml or agricultural life in the remote situations in the colony, 
{which may be made the universal employment of convicts,) by elfoc- 
tually breaking their connection with companions, and liabits of vice, 
is bett# calculated tlian any other system to produce moral reforma- 
tion when accorapaiKed with adequate religious instruction. That if 
transportation has hitherto failed to produce tJiis effect, it is owing to 
causes, many of which are no longer in existence, while others arc in 
a rapid course of amendment : that the discontinuance of convict la- 
bour would be a great evil to the colony; and that the continuance of 
immigration in any extended form must depend upon the continuance 
of the assignment of convicts.” — Resolutions at a Public Meeting at 
Sidney, 1 7th July , Colonial Mag. i. 431. Such is the demand 

for convict labtmr, tliat there are applications for every prisoner 
that arrives in the colony. The average cost of a convict in iVJiUbank 
, Penitentiary, after deducting his work, is L.30, his. 3d. : that of a con- 
vict in New South Wales, L, 15, 4s. ^d., and if the produce of their 
laljpur is deducUtd, nothing. — Martin’s (folonial History, iv. 357. 
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ly inefticacious as a^means of amendnieiit ; for almost 
all the convicts sent abroad had been repeatedly in 
jail for previous offences. 

It is commonly thought that long imprisonment, if 
coupled with the continual separation of one prisoner 
from another, which is admitted to be indispensable, 
will operate as an effectual means of reclaiming olfend- 
er>s ; and the example of America, wdiere the separate 
and silent .:»ystein has been long established, has been 
constantly referred to, as demonstrating its efficacy on 
the most extensive scale.^ So far as the author's expe- 
rience has gone, and it has been not a little, he has seen 
no reason to indulge in these sanguine anticipations. 
On the CiMitrary, so far as he- has had an opportunity of 
observing, even the very longest imprisonments have 
seldom ijny effect whatever, except on the young, inpro- 
ducing such a result. There can be no doubt that with 
young offenders on the threshold of crime, and especially 
under the age of puberty, reformation may be effected 
by imprisonment, if coupled with regular employment 
and habits, conjoined with religious and moral in- 
struction. But upon the older persons, and especially 
those wiio have become proficients in crime, it seldom 
produces liny beneficial effect whatever. Mos<((jrro- 
neous conclusions on this subject are drawn from at- 
tending to statistical returns, correctly framed, from 
particular prisons, which undoubtedly show that those 
offenders who have returned again after a long im- 
prisonment is very small. But the principal reason 
of that is, that the state of depravity into which they 
have fallen is such, and the crimes they commit are 
so great, that imprisonment can no longer be inflicted ; 
they are transported for their next offences, and they 

Tocqueville and Beaumont’s Penitentiary Systems in America. 
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are, accordingly, no more heard df in the penal jails. 
But those who ai'e intrusted with a more general ad- 
ministration of criminal justice are enabled to trace 
the oflienders through their different stages of short 
imprisonments, long imprisonments, and transporta- 
tion ; and in the course of nearly twenty years of 
official connection with this subject, the author has 
witni^ssed the progress of many thousand persons up- 
on whom short imprisonments have productxl no other 
effect than that of preparing them for long ones, and 
long ones of rendering tliein ripe for transportation. 

The pi'evailiiig errors on this subject arise from the 
same cause to which so many other delusions of the 
benevolent among .the higher ranks of socit%y are to 
be ascribed, viz. the supposing that criminals, or per- 
sons in their sphere of society, are actuate4 by the 
same feelings, and reason in like manner as they do. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. It may safely be 
affirmed, that the difference between the power of re- 
flection in an educated man and a criminal is, at least, 
as great as that between the latter ami one of the 
lower animals. Without doubt, if an educated per- 
son, habituated to regular habits, and frequent cir- 
cum|||iection, whether he is placed in the nfbre fortu- 
nate or huinbler ranks of life, were to be exposed to 
such a calamity as a long imprisonment, he would 
generally be led to reflect seriously on the consequences 
of his actions. But a person of either sex, accustomed 
even for any considerable time to a life of depravity, 
hardly ever reasons in this manner. In the first place, 
he scarcely ever looks forward to the future at ali ; 
the end of a w'eek or a fortnight generally forms the 
limit of his intellectual reasoning ; like his ancestors; 
Mdiqm Tacitus describes in the woods in Germany, he 
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would for a throw 6f the dice, or a night of drunken- 
ness, hazard his liberty in this world, and his salva- 
tion ill the next* 

When a person of this description is imprisoned, he 
rarely regards" it as a consequence of his own actions, 
or any thing which he either can avoid or for which 
he h I'esponsible. lie has been so long accustomed to 
witness crimes committed similar to that for which he 
siiflers, by hundreds around him who escaped detec- 
tion, and Accived only gratification for their disorders, 
tliat he regards his own fate as the I'csult merely of bad 
luck* He is not conscious that he is at all worse than 
his neiglibours, who, so far from suHering, enjoy them- 
selves thpmore on account of their licentious li ves and." 
depraved habits. The same uiisfortune, he hopes, will 
not agaip overtake him ; and the conclusion which he 
draws from his prolonged imprisonment is, that, hav- 
ing suffered so severely already, he should enjoyhimself 
the more when he gets out, and compensate by weeks 
of drunkenness, purchased by housebreaking or rob- 
bery, for years of previous solitude and compulsory 
sobriety. Many of such persons when visited by the 
humane, especially of the softer sex, during their 
imprisonment, profess resolutions of amendinent, 
which are often sincere at the time, and not unfre- 
quently slied tears at the consequences of their former 
misconduct. But little I’eliauce is to be put on such 
passingprofessions as likely to influence future life. The 
power of self-control is not the work of a moment, nor 
can the niasteiy of the passions be acquired in the ab- 
sence of temptation anil within the four walls of a cell ; 
and not urifrequently it will be found that the most 
audacious crimes they afterwards commit are perpe- 
trated within a week after their liberation. 

VOL. IK K * 
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IV There is a large propoftion, however, even 

of the most indigent and inconsiderate of the lower 
orders, upon whom transportation, as a punishment, 
cannot be inflicted. Thousands of unfortunate young 
women are to be found in every city, who have not 
committed crimes vvorthy of exile, but whose irregular 
life is a prolific source of corruption in others. Crowds 
of poor people are assembled in every manufacturing 
town, who, without being actually wickej, are so si- 
tuated, that the least additional temjitatftn, or the 
most common casualties of life, prccijiitate them into 
a life of depravity. Numbers are everywhere to be 
found, whom innocent misfortunes have cast down 
into tlie lowest situations, and who find a'jeturn to 
the paths of comfort impossible, from the powerful 
competition which has occupied their placijs. It is 
upon this class that the elForts of the benevolent are 
incessantly exercised, and the great object is, to give 
such a direction to their e.xertions as may prevent 
their humanity from being misapplied. 

The great cause which renders the benevolence of 
the affluent nugatory in the relief of miserj^, or the 
reformation of character, is, that they are not sufli- 
ciently aware of the causes which hahitually depress 
or corrupt the<r inferiors. They give occasional re- 
lief when they perceive that it is urgently required ; 
but they forget, that unless a family are put in the 
way of doing something for themselves, such casual 
assistance can produce no lasting benefit. They place 
the dejiraved in asylums, or put into their hands re- 
ligious publications, and expect that an immediate re- 
formation is to be the consequence ; forgetting that 
the rains of winter are not to be dried by a day of 
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sunshine ; and that* the Iiabits which a life has formed 
must be extirpated b}^ nearly as slow a process. 

A certain number, no doubt, may be reformed by 
arguments addressed to the understanding or the con- 
science, and possess sufficient strength of mind to pre- 
vent their relapsing into irregular habits. But the 
grelit majority will not be permanently influenced by 
such consi<leratiOns. I'hey can be moved only by 
their haliits or their desires. The only way to put 
them in the ways of amendment, is to place them 
in circumstances where better habits are induced, and 
jnoi’e virtuous desires may be awakened. 

When we reflect that thirty or forty thousand 
young ^\iDmen have embarked in a mode of life in 
London, which entails degradation on themselves, and 
dissoluttj habits in otiiers ; and that in New South 
Wales there were, in 1833, 44,688 men, and only 
16,173 women, it is impossible not to wish for the 
despotic pou'^ers of an eastern monarcb, wdio, by a sin- 
gle sweep, would fill up the void of one hemisphere, 
and reform the character of so large a number in the 
other. Irreclaimable as a large i>art of these wo- 
men may be, some of them are capable of amend- 
ment ; and at all events they would be better than 
no women at all to two-thirds of the commmiity. 
When we observe the anxious competition for em- 
ployment which exists among our own poor, and tlie 
talent and skill which lie waste for want of a proper 
subject on which to be exercised, and recollect the 
boundless extent of fertile plains which are unculti- 
vated in so many parts of the world, it is natural to 
wish that some resistless force could be found to 
people the deserts of Nature with the dejected crowds 

^ Martin's History of the Colonies, iv. ,307. 
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oF cultivated life, and spread ovth’ tlie wilderness of 
the world, the niultitiules who pine in the obscurity 
of its civilisatioiL We cannot do so ; and pbilosopliy 
in this, as in other instances, is frequently obliged to 
regret iiotv much freedom has fettered the poweis of 
beneficence. But much may be done by giving a pro- 
per direction to tlie efforts of charity, and turning* the 
stream of emigration into the chaitncl where its be- 
nefits are greatest, and its evils least, 

1. To the old, the sick, and the infirm, the only 
charity wliich can be really beneficial, is tliat whicli is 
administered in their own country. But to the young, 
the active, and the robust, of either sex, no relief can 
be so efficacious as that whicli enables them remove 
from the scene of their misery, or the cii’de of their 
temptations. It is ever to be recollected, that, in the 
lower ranks of life, misery leads to vice, and vice to mi- 
sery; that there is a certain iioini of Ininian de})ression, 
where recklessness succeeds tlie extinctionof hope; and 
that the irregularities of the poor are not so mucli owing 
to inherentpeculiar depravity, as to theforce of tempta- 
tion or the pressure of suffering wdiich virtue is unable 
to withstand, 'riiousands of thepoor in every great city 
are constanti)’ on the verge of this precarious state, and 
theonly way ekherof ameliorating tlieir own condition, 
or improving that of their associates, is by furnishing 
them with the means of removing to a less peopled 
part of the world. It is by such a measure that a to- 
tal change is to be effected in their habits; that vicious 
connections are severed, and irregular desires extin- 
guished,, and guilty indulgencies prevented ; and that, 
with the commencement of a new life, hope is revived 
in the breasts of the good, and vice repressed *in the 
conduct of the wicked. 
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^ilie exertions oT the benevolent could never be so 
beneficially exercised as in furnisiiing* tins class witii 
tlic means of emigration. It is fnund impracticable 
either to obtain settlements for them in the country 
at lioine, or to induce them to submit to the privations 
of rural life, vv^'herc tlie seductions of cities are within 
thtfir reach. Nothing but removal to a distant land, 
whence return is* impossible, and where t?uviis are few, 
can etlect tiiat total change in their habits from Inch 
alone a perinanent x'eforrnatiou is to be expected. But it 
is not sufficient merely to waft the emigrant across the 
Atlantic, and land iiim penniless on the American or 
Australian sliorc : it is indisjicnsable in addition to Fur- 
nish hin/witli the means of reaching those distant settle- 
ments where thedemand for labour insures tlie means of 
subsistence. If a young* man reaches Upper Canada, 
though without a farthing* in liis pockets, he is sure of 
being engaged at halCa-crown a-day, besides his food; 
in two years lie may save enough of money to erect a 
log-house, and hiy dowm two <;cres witli wheat ; and 
at the end of three years more he is in possession of the 
Goveriiiuent grant of fifty acres, and secure of subsist- 
ence for the remainder of his life.'*' If a young woman 
arrives in tlie same country, she is^ instantly hired as 
a female servant by some of the more opulent settlers ; 
but it is rarely that six months elapse without some 
of the colonists placing lier at the head of his own 
establishment. f 

2. The greatest evil of emigi*ation when voluntarily 
adopted by the poorer classes is, that the persons who 
remove are those wlio are possessed of some capital, 
or endowed with habits of industry ; while the indi- 
gent and the profligate neither possess the funds ne- 

* rio\vison\s Uppta CairatUi, }>. t ibkl p. 17'^, 
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cessavy for their removal, nor haVe energy of mind 
sufficient to undertake it. The consequence is, that 
the state loses by emigration the sinews of its strength, 
while the condition of the indigent labourers who re- 
main behind is only rendered more depressed by the 
removal of the intelligence and industry which was 
preparing the wealth necessary to employ tliem. To 
obviate this 6vil, it is of the highest importance that 
means sliould be taken, either by voluntary associa- 
tions of the benevolent, the funds of public charity, or 
the aid of Government, to furnish the means of emi- 
gration to the pooresf of ike community ; and 

if tlie removal of some is necessary, to withdraw thost: 
who are likely to be burdensome, rather tliian those 
whose industry is beneficial to the state. 

There is no way in wdiich a portion of tl]ie poor's 
rates could be more advantageously applied, than in 
fitting out emigrants to the colonies from amongst the 
young of both sexes who have falleii as a burden upon 
the public funds. In every opulent and manufacturing 
community there must be numbers of young persons 
so situated. Orphans bereaved of their parents at an 
early age ; foundlings or natural cliildren, wdio have 
lost the only parent who can maintain them ; young 
women reclaimed from a life of licentiousness ; young 
men tbrowm out of employment by the vicissitudes of 
manufacturing enterprise, form a numerous class, wdio 
are burdensome, and almost incapable of perinaneui 
improvemeln at home, but who would form au invalu- 
able addition to colonial industry* Siidi is the anxiety 
for persons of this description in distant settlements, 
that in New South Wales the settlers hail with do 
, light the tidings of the increase of crime in England, 
and view with peculiar complacency the progress ot 
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juvenile depravity/ A young woman in Canada is 
instantly settled in life ; the addition of a few children 
renders her the object of general desire ; for even in- 
fants soon become serviceable in their rustic esta- 
blishrneiits.f It is a matter of constant regret to the 
friends of humanitj^ in this country, that so large a 
portion of the funds, both of public and private cha- 
rity, should be dtJvoted to the vain attempt of reclaim- 
ing, or improving the situation of these persons at 
home, when far more likely means of etfecting both 
are to be found on the other side of tlie Atlantic, 

It is an object of national importance to remove as 
irrany as possible of this depressed and unfortnnate 
class frojn the country. From tliern springs an inces- 
sant addition to the reckless and destitute part of the 
community ; iiersons born in misery, to whom penury 
is habitual, comfort uiiknowii, and crime familiar. It 
is in their improvident habits, that the prineijial cause 
of a redundant population is to be found ; becaUvSe 
they are placed in circumstances where the limitations 
to increase cannot develope themselves. In every 
point of view, therefore, the removal of this class is an 
object of public importance ; because by so doing, not 
only is individual distress relieved, but the fountain of 
future indigence diminished. 

In several instances the emigration of indigent per- 
sons has proved unfortunate, from tlie ignorance or 
penury of the settlers, or the rapacity of the masters 
of the vessels in which they sailed. But if their re- 
moval is conducted on a great scale, by public bodies 
or associated societies interested in their welfare, these 
evils would be effectually prevented. By the appoint- 
ment of one set of public officers to superintend the 

^ ttesolutioiis at Sidney, 17th July 1838, Ante, II, H2. 

t Ilowison, i. 72 . 
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embarkation,^ and another to receive the emigrants, 
and assign them tl# places destined for their recep- 
tion, the misery of the colonists would be avoided, 
until they were in situations where they could support 
themselves ; and surely no object could be more wor- 
thy either of public or private attention, than one 
which thus converts the indigence and wretchedness 
of one hemisphere into the means of spreading wealtli 
and happiness through another."^ 

V* — The measures hitherto suggested have refe- 
rence chiefiy to the poorest class of the community ; 
and are calculated to relieve that mass of iiidigericc 
which is always to be found in the lower sta^^es of ci- 
vilized life. But there are other measures of equal 
importance, which alfect alike the prosperous and 
the unfortunate, and are calculated not only to afford 
the means of subsistence to the poor, but the means 
of elevation to the industrious. 

The evils of the poor,” says the Scripture, “ is 
their poverty.” There never was a juster observa- 
tion : not in the obvious sense merely that the suffer- 
ings of the lower orders spring chiedy from tlieir des- 
titute situation, but that the habits which the want 
of capita] produces, are those which operate most fa- 
tally in perpetuating its miseries. In truth, the great- 
est distinction in civilized life is between persons pos- 
sessed of proper fi/^ and persons who live solely on the 
wages of labour. On the one side of this great line 
of demarcation are to be found industry, intelligence, 
and foresight ; on the other, privation, recklessness, 
and improvidence : from the one class springs tlie 

t ^ See note B, Appendix, for a very interesting account of the 
House ol Refuge in Glasgow for Juvenile Offenders, and th tv good 
which it might do if adequately supportefL 
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wealth which susttiins, and the enterprise which ani- 
mates all the branches of labour ; from the Other the 
poverty which consumes, and the indolence wliich pa- 
ralyses, its exertions : in the one are nursed the ha- 
bits which develope the laws of population, and adapt 
its increase to the circumstances of society ; in the 
otlier, that morbid action of the principle of increase 
which becomes in itself the most prolific source of 
public suffering. A state is in a prosperous and 
healthy, or in a dangerous and diseased state, just in 
proportion as the class of proprietors approaches or 
recedes from that of indigent labourers. No splen- 
dour of opulence, no increase of numbers, no external 
appearan^’e of prosperity, can prevent the inevitable 
operation of the causes which are destined to correct 

an excessive inequality in this particular, which leads 

* 

by an irresistible progress to domestic revolution, or 
foreign s ubj ii ga t i oi i . 

The greatest olqect in civilized communities should 
always be to augment the class of proprietors, ami dimi- 
nish tliat of salaried workmen ; to wean men from the 
quarter where misery is generated, and bring them over 
to that from whence prosperity arises, and where the 
limitations to })opulatioii are in ojieration. It is by in« 
flueucing their hahits that -this alone /♦an be effected. 
To give them property without the course of life by 
which it has been acquired, is to give them only more 
extended means of licentiousness. It is not so much 
the possession of capital, as the habits by which it 
has been acquired, and the desire which those habits 
produce for its increase, which is of importance to the 
lower orders. It is not possible to give them all pro- 
perty ; but experience proves that it is possible to 
give a large proportion the views of frugality, and 
the desire of amassing it. The example of Holland 
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proves, that the prevalence of siieh habits in the la« 
bouring classes, is not inconsistent with the highest 
state of eoinniercial pi’osperity. 

It is not so much absolute poverty M^hich is the 
cause of the want of frugal habits among the poor, 
as the force of present desires. The sums amassed 
or the property realized by those whose wages^are 
low, are frequently much greater than those which 
are accvunulated by such as are in comparative 
affluerure. The principle of accumulation exists to 
the greatest degree among tlie labourers of France, 
Norway, and Switzerland,*^" whose salaries are incon- 
siderable ; but it is almost unknown among the ma- 
nufacturers of Great Britain, who earn the highest 
wages. Greater sums are saved by the agricultural 
labourers or female domestics of this country, the for- 
mer of whom receive from eighteen pence to half-a- 
crown a day, and the latter only six or eiglit pounds 
a year, than the skilled workmen, whose daily wages 
vary from four to six shillings. 

I'he gi’eat cause of the dissipation of the wages of 
the labouring classes, is the passion for immediate ex“ 
citation. The wages of the weavers of Glasgow and 
Manchester are converted by a very rapid process into 
whisky and gin^ ; the earnings of the week rarely sur- 
vive the commencement of the following one ; and 
while their families frequently suffer the severest pri- 
vations, the men themselves are generally for days to- 
gether in a state of intoxication. Different nations 
ha ve different means of excitement ; ardent spirits in 
some, gaming in others, licentious indulgence and 
opium in a third ; but in all the principle is the same, 
the desire for immediate physical excitation* 

The only means of leading the people to resist these 
* Baron dc Stack 81, Norway, 288-297. Coxe, ii. 222, 223 ^^ 
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instinctive impulses?, is to give them other desires 
whose gratification requires their control. Itds on 
this account that the growth of artificial wants is of 
such paramount importance to the lower orders ; be- 
cause they lead to the control of these ruinous desires, 
by the substitution of others, wliose influence, when 
once introduced, is nearly as universal. But the ha- 
bit of coTitroiling px’esent desires from the influence of 
artificial wjints, when once acquired, leads to a princi- 
ple of a still more valuable kind, tlie love of amas- 
sing yro?/^ f/ie pleasure itselj' of possessing property. 
This is by far the most important principle which can 
actuate the lower orders. Where it exists to a consi- 
derable ^xtent, the dangers of a redundant population, 
the evils of pauperism, the rapid increase of crime 
are alike prevented. The best effect of agricultural 
labour is, that it fosters this principle, from the regu- 
larity of life wdiich it induces, and the absence frc^n 
temptation with which it is attended. The greatest 
evil of commercial industry is, that it tends to ex- 
tinguish it, from the limited range of occupation which 
it requires, and the ruinous assemblages of the lower 
orders whicli it produces. 

Manufacturing employment, however, is not in itself 
fatal to habits of frugality ; on the contrary, it tends 
to encourage them where it is combined with separate 
dwellings, and rural residence. There is not in the 
world a more industrious and frugal set of men than 
the watch-makers of the Jura/* the straW manufac- 
turers of the Val d’Arno,t the chintz: workmen of So- 
Jeure,^ or the clothiers of Cumberland and the west of 
Yorkshire. The savings of these laborious men are all 
I’calized for the benefit of their families, and produce » 

Coxc’s Switzerland, ii. 217, 222, 223, f Chateau vie ux, t2, 84, 
t Agricultural Iteport for Yorkshire, 89, 
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those beautiful little properties wbieh gratify the tra- 
veller in tliose delightful regions. On the other hand, 
there is not to be found among civilized nations, a more 
dissolute, improvident, or reckless race, than the silk- 
weavers of Lyons or S|)italfields,^' the cotton manufac- 
turers of Rouen or Manchester, ortlie muslin operatives 
of Glasgow and Paisley. How^ great soever their earn- 
ings may be, they are for the most piirt wasted in tlie 
lowest licentiousness ; the I’ecurreuce of seasons of dis- 
tresshas noeffect ininduciiig habitsof economy; the re- 
vival of prosperity increases only the oceans of spirits 
which are swallowed ; tiie return of depression sends 
their furniture to the pawnbrokers, their tamilies to 
the workhoiise.f It is the extension of maclifpery, the 
accumnlation of men together, wliicli produces tlieso 
fatal effects. The man wlio could discover a. mode of 
combining manufacturing skill witli isolated labour 
and country residence, would do a greater service to 
humaiiity tlian the whole race of philosophers. 

It is chimerical, however, to sup])ose, tliat, in the 
present state of hnimin alTairs, the assemblage of ma- 
nufacturers together can be prevented, and, therefore, 
the important question comes to be, is it possible to 
diffuse habits of frugality, notwithstanding the ten- 
dency to improvidence wliicli it induces ? 

The example of Holland is the great proof that the 

* Dll pin. Force Connnerdul, Vol. i. 7e, 81. 

f (n the Savings Bank at Glasgow, in which L. 123,200 is lodged, 
and in which there are I5/)00 depositors, the factory operative deposi- 
tors arc extremely limited as contrasted with tlieir numbers, there be- 
ing in all of that class only 1400, and their mimber is every year di- 
minishing; while the mmiber of domestic servants, who do not earn a 
fifth part of their wages, is no less than 2000, and their number is ra- 
pidly Vnereasing. If the same economy prevailed in the hirmer edass 
* as in the latter, there might wdth ease be ten tliousand depositors, and 
their deposits aTiioiint to some hundred thousands a* year,-— Report of 
Glasgow Havings Bank, 1610, 
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liigliest state of conrtnercial prosperity, and the densest 
population, are not incoiisistent with the establishment 
of frugal habits among tlie xioor. The wealth of the 
United Provinces prior to the French Revolution was 
unparalleled ; interest was at two and a half per cent, ; 
their coninierce extended over tlie whole habitable 
globe, and 3 ^et their labouring* classes were the most 
frugal and provident in Europe.''" If the causes of this 
remarkable, circumstance are examined, it will be 
found that they arivSe chiefly from tlie ample meam 
of mmstment whidi were afforded to the working 
population. Land was extremely subdivided, and 
in most of tlie great commercial concerns, particular- 
ly the fiv^ieries, tise whole [lersons emi>loyed were fur- 
nished wiili small shares in the adventure ; thereby 
tjiem all a lasting interest in its firosperitj^ 
and endowing them at once with tlie feelings and de- 
sires of the class of prox>rietors.t In like manner, if 
the motives which lead to the jiarsimoiiious habits of 
the Swiss, the Tuscan, or the French cornte manu- 
facturers be examined, it will be found that the desire 
of j)urchasiug a little freehold, and the facility of do- 
ing so, is the chief cause of their prevalence ; and the 
same cause stimulates the exertions, and cheers the 
life of the immense body of the French x>easantry. :{: 

In Scotland, the establishment of public banks, on 
secure foundations, which have long given interest on 
the smallest sums deposited, has been the great cause 
of the parsimonious habits, and luiremitting industry 
of the people. It appeared from the evidence laid be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee, that upwards of 
twenty millions Sterling are deposited in the Scotch 
banks, chiefly in sums under L. 50 each; and so great 

* Wealth of ISTations, ii. 177. f Reisbeck’s Travels, iii. 294, 302. 

t Baron <ie Stael, p 81-84. 
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is the araoiuit of the total savings of the nation in 
these establishments, that the operations of the Scotch 
bankers have always a great effect either in raising or 
depressing the goverrimeul securities* To the fortunate 
establishment and secure foundation of these great de- 
positaries for the public savings, tlie unexampled pro- 
sperity of Scotland daring the last half century is 
mainly to be ascribed ; for the public funds are too re- 
mote to influence the labouring classes, and the ruinous 
system of entails has excluded them from the natural 
investment of their capital. If it be really true, as the 
Scotch hankers alleged, that the suppression of tile 
circulation of small notes, would liave compelled them 
to desist from giving interest on the sums ‘placed in 
their hands, the measures lately pressed upon Govern- 
ment by the advocates for free trade would l\aye been 
tlie most ruinous which philosophy ever recommend- 
ed to practical men. 

Much was expected at their first establishment 
from mvhig\^ hanks ; but although they have in many 
instances been of great service, their success upon the 
whole has greatly fallen short of public expectation. 
In places where the wages of the lower orders are the 
highest, as in Manchester and Glasgow, they have al- 
most totally foiled in the manufacturing class, for 
whom tiiey were principally intended. The sums depo- 
sited in the public funds in the name of these banks is 
indeed considerable ; but tlie greater part of it belongs 
to domestic servants or small tradesmen, or persons 
in a higher condition than those for whom they were 
intended, and who, by means of entries in fictitious 
names or other devices, frequently hold larger sums in 
them than the regulations admit. And in Scotland 
it has been found by experience, that the lower orders 
i>refer depositing their moiiet in the public banks to 
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placing it in establifeliinents solely intended for tbeir 
benefit ; from a greater confidence in the stability of 
the former than the latter, and from an opinion, which 
is probably not altogether unfounded, that banks 
where a large proportion of the national wealth is 
deposited, and in whose prosperity a great part of 
tbediigher orders are interested, are more likely to be 
well managed, than those wbicli depend solely on the 
benevolent ^exertions of pliilantbropic individuals, 

Tlie proper means of facilitating the acquisition 
of small caiiitals by tlie poor, must depend on the pe- 
culiar circiimstaiices of every different country. In 
general, it may be affirmed, that, by placing small pro- 
perties land within their reach, the desire of accu- 
mulation will be more effectually developed, and habits 
of improvidence more completely controlled, than by 
any other measure that can possibly be devised. The 
reason is, that the love of the country is natural to 
the human mind, and its advantages require only to 
be seen to be appreciated ; whereas the enjoyments of 
stock are less apparent, and the temptation to its ex- 
penditui’e more powerful. The distribution of small 
shares in commercial specnlatioris is less beneficial, 
because it draws after it a ruinous responsibility for 
loss, and would probably prove too troublesome in 
practice to be generally adopted. The establishment 
of respectable public banks on secure foundations, to 
act like the Scotch bankers, as agents for the invest- 
ment of the savings of tlie poor in the public funds, in 
order to encourage \\\^ growth of small capitals, coupled 
with an unrestricted freedom in the purchase of land 
for its ultimate inrestment^ is the best system which 
has yet been devised in this country for the diflfasion 
of these invaluable habits among the poor. 
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VLr— After all that can be d4-ne, however, to, re- 
move the depravetb ami ^s€ttie the indigent part of 
the people in . more favourable situation^, an a.inple 
mass of poverty will remain in great cities among 
persons who are incapable of doing anything for 
themselves. I’he aged, the sick, the infirm, cannot 
be removed to distant colonies j the paths of industry 
at home aj’e clo.sed by the competition of more fortu- 
nate rivals ; the coutagion of fever, or the jveakness of 
age often reduces the most .industrious to liopeless de- 
pression. It is upon this class that the efforts of 
C'HAilITy require to be incessantly exercised. 

Tlie benefit of charity to the objects who receive 
it is obvious, and I’equires uo illustration. -i^ It is of 
more importance to obviate the ohjeciions \vhich are 
frtsquently urged againsts its ultimate aud to 

combat the efforts which are incessantly made to re- 
strict the circle to which it should be extended. 

1. It is not unusual to bear it ui’ged, that although 
without doubt the efforts of beuevoleuce relieve dis- 
tress in the first instance, yet its ultimate consequen- 
ces are frequently hurtful. Charity, it is said, ep- 
courages idleness. The places where it is distributed 
are always surrounded by a crowd of beggars, who 
are withdrawn by the bounty of others from the paths 
of industry ; and even if it were otherwise, it only 
removes for a short period the pressure of population 
upon subsistence, and thiuws upon the laborious poor 
the distress' which should be felt^only by ihe idle. 

The fact, that monasteries or other establishments 
where the poor are relieved are always ^rrounded by 
beggars, is no indication that the poverty which is 
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that fever ‘hosjiitafs create the typhus finer, he- 
eause they are always filled with patients lahonriiig 
under that disorder, it is ohvioiis, tiiat if causes per- 
inauently exist which origiitute contagious disorders 
auiong t!ic poor, tlie places where tiiey are relieved 
must have inany such jritients; and iu like inan- 
nerj if there are causes which at all tiiues produce iii- 
digiuce aineiig tlK^ {)oor, the cstahlisiuneuts where 
they reeeivt? support will never want inliabilants. 

Th:it tfjere are causes periuanently and universally 
operating in huunui afiairs which uiiavoidahly reduce 
a cei'laiu portion of the lower orders to circiunstances 
of distress, is a laet attested alike by the iiuiv^'ersal ex- 
pc'denceJbf niankiiid, arid the slightest observation ot 
the actual state of the labiiuriug classes. Tlnero never 
wasapir^ple mnongwhoin povertyand distress were not 
to l)e ibund; and the snialier^i acquaintance witli the 
condition of t!)e {Kjor iu civilized couiinunities niust be 
sidlicient to (Unnonstiate, that llie causes oi depression 
at least do not diminisii with the jfrogress of opulence. 
This beiifg the case, the question conies to he. What 
is to be doin' those of the poor who are uuavoid- 
ably reduced, in the progress of society, by the chances 
of lilb to necessitous ciirunistances ? 

To leave them to perish, as a wanning to others to 
a\'oid their uusfoi tunes, is contrary alike to justice and 
cxjiedience. Soineof the distresses of the lower asol the 
higher classes, no doubt, arise fioni tlieir pwn iinpru- 
demee or depravity ; lint byfor thcgreaterporlion spring 
from the casuaities of life, which thc}^ can neither avert 
nor avoid. The liiglier orders, if placed in tlieir eircurn- 
stances, would not lie inoi’e capable than they are of 
escaping either tlieir "distresses or their vices* The 
vol/jl n 
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reckless or licentious coiuhict vv^hich they* so often ex- 
hibit is rather their misfortune than their fault. It 
is the w oi\st effect of poverty to place its victims in 
circumstances where tlie acquisition of such habits is 
aim os t 111 j avoid abl e. 

Nor would sucli conduct be niDre distinguished by 
its impolicy than its injustice. If a considerable por- 
tion of tlie lower orders is irretrievably involved in 
penury and wretcliediiess, the dread of similar suffer- 
ing is speedily diniinislied in the labouring classes, 
Merfs minds insensibly become familiarized with what 
is constantly before their eyes. The terrors of im- 
prisonment, so formidable to mankind in generak are 
wholly lost upon those who have frequent]}^ been the 
inmates of jails. Death itself, tlie most terrible ob- 
ject to tliose who are not familiar with its forms, loses 
its influence upon those who are daily witnesses to its 
ravages. In Paris, iluring the horrors of the Revo- 
lution, a ball was established of the first fosliion, to 
which the only title of admission was tlie loss of a 
near relative by the guillotine, and the dress of the 
hair was made in imitation of the tying up the locks 
before execution;^ The sailor beholds witli indifference 
the rising of tempests, which strike terror into an ordi- 
nary mind ; and the soldier sports with tlie dangers to 
which he may in a few hours fall a victim. It is the 
same with the disasters arising from misfortune or the 
sufferings pf poverty : if the poor are made familiar 
with them, they will cease to be an object of dismay. 

UniversAl experience corroborates this observation. 
The dread of poverty operates most strongly upon 
those ^vho are farthest removed from its real dangers. 
A Jewish stock-broker has committed suicide, becaiuse 

^ Alison’s History of Kurope, ij.63S. . 
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his fortune was redficed to L. 400,000 ; while a beg- 
gar sleeps ill peace wlio does not knovv^ where his next 
nieal is to be found. Improvidence and reckless ha- 
bits uniformly prevail most among those who are re- 
duced to tlie lowest stage of depression, and gradually 
disappear, when men have tasted of the comforts of 
civilized life. They are found universally among the 
labourers of IrelaYid ; but they are comparatively j‘are 
among the cottagers of England. 

To refuse relief to the poor, therefore, with a view 
to spread the terrors of poverty, and check the in- 
crease of numbers among the lower orders, is the most 
impolitic of all ineasures ; because it defeats the pre- 
cise objec/ which is hoped for from its adoption. It 
aggravates private suffering, without diminishing 
public distress ; it leaves the individual to perish, 
without lessening, but, on the contrary, rather in- 
creasing the numbers of those who are to become 
the victims of similar misfortune. It renders the 
people desperate, from a belief that their misej*ies 
are without a remedy, and generates poverty from 
the most prolific of all sources — «indilTereiice to the 
future among the poor. It is intended to prevent 
distress, by displaying its evils ; it has the effects of 
producing it, by haliituating to its terrors. 

Tlie relief of the poor, on the other hand, is founded 
alike on justice and expedience. If the evils of pover- 
ty are infinitely multipfied in civilized life, by the 
lannbers of the poor who are accumulated together, 
equity demands that a portion of the wealth which their 
labour has produced should be devoted to their relief : 
if ruinous or profligate habits unavoidably attend such 
assemblages of the lower orders, humanity enjoins 
that a lenient eye should be thrown upon their fail- 
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ings. Nor is suoli coiitliict inconsistent with the l>e8t 
interests of the conraniiiity. By relieving suffering, 
the (lostrnction of an ifulivi^hia], freqiiently of a hnnily, 
is obviated; by preventiiig distress feoin becoming 
excessive, the contagion of poverty is arrested, and 
the dread of hdlinginlo its didiculties preserved. The 
more extensively itiat relief is aduiinistered to the 
poor, the more is the siainiard of C(>!n(V>rt sup])urted, 
because tlie fewer are the victims of distress who are 
exhibited : the more tlmt misery isre]iev('d, the more 
is its rei)rodiiction rendered imlikely. Charity is in- 
tended to assuage suffering, — it iias the cilect of pre- 
venting it ; it is sugge.Tcd by private distress, — it 
produces public advantage, 

'ii'o those who })ave considered tlie intimate con- 
nexion wliich everywhere subsists between the in- 
stinctive feelings of our nature, and the interests of 
humanity, it will readily occur, that a propensity so 
strongly «mKl universally implanted in the human 
heart as that for tlie relief of sudVring, cannot be at» 
tended with dangerous consequences-: and tliat in 
yieliiing to the best feelings of our nature, for tl?e iiap- 
pincss of an individual, we cannot be doing what is 
injurious to suciely, Ti) those who recollect how Iro 
quentljA and earnestly it is enforced in ucriplure as the 
first and greatest of the social duties, it will reffuiie 
no argument to prove, that an injunction flowing from 
Divine authority is calculated to produce beneficieJ 
consequences. It is consoling to rciiect, that the cuiu 
elusions of pliilosopliy in this, as in other instances, 
are in unison with the feelings of luimanity ; and that 
the individual, in attending to the dictates of his own 
heart, or the Christian, in obeying the precepts of hi'^ 
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relij^ion, is lemliiig his little aid, not only to the relief 
of individual distress, but to the general itiijiroveinent 
of the soeial systen?. 

Let not, therefore, the humane donlit the tendeney 
of natural instinct, or the seifeh sheltc-r their iiihu- 
inaiiity under the eJoak of philosophy, d’lie interests of 
the individual are inseparably blended u-itli tliat of tlie 
.society to whieh he iieloiigs : the feeling.s which .sjn'ing' 
in the heart* from the sight of sulTeriug, prompt the 
coui’se best ada[>ted not only for its relief but its pi'e- 
vention. The same Invisible Hand whieh provides in 
the growth of parental aliection for the pre.servatiou 
of the siiecics, ha.s opened the fountains of mercy in 
tlie hum a ■i lu ‘art : aiirl, follovrivig tiio stream of bene- 
feeiiee Ibrougb all its wanderings* renders it tlie 
jiieans of* blessing alike the hand wliieh gives, llie 
sorrow wliieh snpplieates, and tlie iniserv whieh is 
assuaged. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

os A LEGAL PROVISION FOR THE POOR. 

ARGUMENT. 

Variation of piiblic opinion on the snhjeci of legal relief for the Foor— 
.Stateiocsiit of the Question — Shivery universal in early limes — It constitute- 
the transition from the indolence of Savage to the continued labour of ('ivilized 
Life — Provides for the Sul)sistetiee of the Destitute in these periods — I.egal re- 
lief for destitiite indispensalde where society has assinned a complex fortn— 
Causes vvhicli there' render it iinavoidahle — IVincipal one is ihet^great inequali- 
ty of Property — And it is ticarly universal where such ineijuality exists — Ad- 
vantages of such an assessiricnl — It equalizes the burden on the comin unity-- 
Prevents the poor from being utterly degraded in their Tends to di* 

ininish the ].>revalence of fraud and iin})iJsition — And to prevent the growtli of 
a vicious and degraded population— Ihovides a fumi ca}»ahlc of exjiansiou or 
contraction according to circumstances — And is fur more steady than volun 
tary Charity — Important and salutary elleets of a legal provision for the 
on the principle of Population — Prevents the growtli of redundant and indigent 
numhers — f.eads to no undue impulse to the principle of increase — Rather di- 
minishes tile diseased action of that pniicijile — Prior to English Poor Laws 
evils of mendicity were severely felt there — The juesont slate of England tin,' 
best proot ot ilieir good eifccts — Principles of Assessment — And application o1 
the runds — Suong Injunctions to this social duty in the Gospel — No variance 
between llsem ami tlie veal interests of the Poor, 

Public opinion has varied in a remarkable manner 
in regard to the expedience of establishments for the le- 
gal relief of the poor. For above a century, they were 
regarded as eminently beneficial, ami as conferring upon 
England a proud superiority over other states. Within 
the last half century, they have been sevei-ely censured 
by political writers of the greatest ability, and have-been 
stigmatized by a ci’owd of superficial followers in their 
train, as the greatest blemishes in our political system 
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More recently, still, 4he truth of the unsparing con- 
demnation of such institutions has been called in ques- 
tion ; and much talent has been exerted to show that 
the dictates of humanity, and the injunctions of reli- 
gion in this respect, are really in unison with the best 
interests of mankind. A candid consideration of the 
question will perhaps lead to the conclusion, that the 
enemies of a legal })rovision for tlie poor are mistaken 
in the dangerous consequences ^vhich they appreliend 
from its esttd)lishinent ; and tliat its supporters liave 
as yet liardly sufficiently answered the objections 
brought forward by their opponents, nor pointed out 
tlie true effect of the system whiclT tliey advo(*ated. 

It is sufficient answer to the opponents of the 
poor lav/s to say, that tlieir system is contrary to the 
dictates, of humanity, or adverse to the precepts of 
reiigioiu These circumstances will, doubtless, be al- 
ways sufficient to itiduce tlie benevolent and the jiious 
to support such establishments, in the firm belief that 
the inward Monitor which speaks in the liiiman heart, 
and tlie Sujireme Voice which has revealed the truths 
of Christianity, cannot prompt to an inexpedient course* 
Hut vStili tlie argument must be answered from other 
considerations* If the course thus suggested is expe- 
dient, reason must be sufficient to show in what way 
the benefit accrues, and the relief of the individual is 
reconciled with the permanent interests of mankind. 

In like manner, if it be true, as is urged on the 
other side, that the legal relief of distress is destruc- 
tive to the habits of the people, and productive of 
more misery than it assuages, it becomes a very se- 
rious matter, to consider whether a system should be 
persevered in, which ultimately leads to such conse- 
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qupiices ; and whether, m suppoVting it, we do not 
resemble tJie imlulgent parent, wlio, from the desire 
of saving niouientary distress to her eliiid, ruins its 
happiness and its usefulness for liiu. 

It is proi)osed, therefore, to divest tiiis ijuestion of 
all tlie warnitli whirh lias recently been irdroduced 
into its discussion ; to regard the opponents of" the 
system as actuated by the same beUevnleiit motives 
with its supporters ; and to consider coo/ly whether 
the evils usually ascribed to its adojition, are fairiy 
deduced from it, and whether its beueucial conse- 
quences do not outweigh its su])posed disadvanttiges. 

The vindication of a legal jirovision for tlie peoi 
may be securely rested on three grounds : \\ Its ab- 
solute necessity, wdiere sociidy exists in a complicated 
form ; 2, Its beneficial ellects upon the present objects 
of distress ; d. Its salutary tendency to counterbalance 
the inequalities of jiroperly, and prevent a diseased 
action in the jirineiiile of popiilaliou* 


I. — In the first stages of society, Si.ateey is ah 
most everywhere to be found. It is not peculiar to 
one era of histoiy, or one qiiai*ter of the globe ; in all 
ages it presents itself among nations who liave arriv^ 
ed at a certain stage of civilisation. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, the Persians, Egyjitirins, and 
Carthaginians of antiquity' ; and among the Anglo- 
Saxons, Normans, Germans, French, Poles, and Rus- 
sians of modern Europe, its well known features are 
to be discerned. Even the Scv'tliian tribes, wliose 
passion for freedom has laid the faundation of the li- 
berty of modern Europe, made war chiefly for the sake 
of the captives whom they carried off in their expedi- 
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lions : t!ie population of the empire was prineipally 
ovv ing to their predatory iiumrsioiis ; and when) they 
settled llieniselves on its riiins, the greatej’ proportion 
of tlje inha!>itants wn^e reduced to a state of servitude 
irom which few of tiicir descendants esca})e(l for a 
thousand years."-' 

To conclude from those facts, that a state of slavery 
is natural to man, would be too rash an inlerence. It 
seems more* rational to infer, tliat it is an unavoidable 
step in a ciU’tain stage (?f sueiety ; and a ininuter exami" 
nation will perijaps warrant the opinion, tiuit in that 
stage it is essential to the wehare of the species, and 
becomes a juiblic evil only frt)m its coiuinuance after 
the peric^ll of its necessity lias ])assed. 

In th(^ hunter or shepherd staiie, where wealili and 
inetpiali^y of condition are unknown, the whole inlia” 
bitanls of a ti’ihe may be iree, l)ecauso all possess 
equally the means of acquiring subsistence. Siaverv' 
in such circumstances will geiieraliy be found ()n]y 
among the captives made in war or jjreilatoiy excur- 
sions. This is the state of society in Tartary, Arabia, 
and tlie desert <listrieis of Persia. ]3ut wliere society 
begins to assume a complicated form, where land is 
subdivided, ju-operty accumulated, and the j)ermanent 
labours of agriculture commenced, «v4/ /fe/v/ ^ ycs7///.v 
rtro/rfo/v/y //‘ow/ ilie dependent condiiiaa of the lahour- 
ing clas^se.s. During the long periods of anarchy 
which precede the establishment of settlv^d goverii- 
nieiit, or individual protection, when private rapine is 
universal, every chief a robber, and every ^var a sys- 
tem of plunder, there is no possible security to the la- 
houring classes, but in the shelter of walled cities, or 

^ Sisniondi, I list, de Franco, i. ti7S, 
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the protection of feudal master.^ Slavery in these 
melancholy iiines is the sole condition ‘ on which life 
or subsistence can be purchased. Unless the peasant 
is the property of his master, he has no legitimate 
title to claim his protection, nor any interest to excite 
in his behalf. 

In truth, in this, as in all other instances, it w 111 be 
found, that whenever a particular system is found to 
prevail universally among men, and it is such as does 
not obviously flow from the coiTupt principles of our 
nature, it has arisen from reasons of obvious necessity, 
and, while it continues, is, upon the udiole, beneficial in 
its tendency. The institution of slavery, so much and 
justly the object of detestation in the eivilii^d ages of 
the world, is in fact productive of the most beneficial 
effect at the period where it first arises, and may be 
regarded as a step altogether indispensable in tlie 
progress of improvement. If we reflect on the ex- 
treme indolence which everywdiere characterizes, and 
has in all ages characterized the savage nations of the 
globe, it will at once appear, that the important step 
of transforming such indolent wanderers in the wmods, 
into the laborious members of civilized life, could never 
have been effected but by the compulsion of |)ower» 
Universally, accordingly, it wdll be found that the per- 
sons who Avork in rude ages are almost exclusively 
slaves, and that the principal object for which that de- 
graded cigss of men is sought for with such aviditVj 
in these stages of society, is in order to throw upon 
them the burden of those laborious manual operations? 
which the free inhabitants were unwilling to under- 
take themselves. It is a sufficient indication of the 
length to wdiich this system prevailed, that ancient 
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history has recorded that in Athens there were only 
31,000 citizens, and 400,000 slaves while in Rome, 
even under the emperore, it was deemed hazardous to 
propose a separate habit for the slaves, lest it should 
be seen liow few the freemen were in comparison. 
Slavery, in short, fills up the gap, tlie long interven- 
ing’ chasm between the termination of the universal in- 
dolence and equality of savage life, and the commence- 
ment of the voluntary chain, which, through the desire 
for artificial etijoynieuts, hinds the freemen to labour ; 
and but for its existence the step from the one state of 
society to the other never could have been ellected. 

War is the great instrument by which slaves are 
multiplied, and the desire of obtaining them, cither as 
a source of profit or a means of use, constitutes one of 
the principal objects which leads uncivilized nations 
into a state of hostility. In such circumstances, how- 
ever, it is an unquestionable advantage both to man- 
kind and the captives them.selves, that in this stage of 
society there should exist such a moans of arresting 
the passions of the conqueror. But for it bloodshed 
would universally follow the steps of hostile armies ; 
and every victory, like the inroad of the Tartar tribes, 
would have been followed by an indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of all the inhabitants who could be reached of the 
vanquished states. It is of incalcidable importance, in 
such circumstances, to interpose the passion for gain 
between the heart of the captive and the .point of the 
victor’s sword ; and render self-interest, in an age 
when feelings of justice and humanity would probably 
have little influence, the means of mitigating the most 
dreadful calamities which man can inflict upon man ; 
and thus while the institution of slavery is the great 

* Gillies’s Greece, v. i6:2. 
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means whereby in rude times the poor are maintain- 
ed diiriiig' sickness and old age, and the earth is first 
brought into a state of euUivation ; so it is not less in-. 
strumenial in checkir!g the Ferocity oF early warfare, 
and palling the only bridle upon iininan passion tlnii 
could be euectua! into the mouth oF the conqueror. 

As loiig as the great majority oF the lower orders 
remain in lliis degraded state, their s\ibsistence is se- 
cured in periods of distress, sickness, or old nge, by tlie 
interest of the masters to whom they belong. The 
slaves upon an estate, still in linssia, and in the 
Indies lately, ibrin the principal j>art of its 
value. They are provided for, tiiej'efore, by the same 
motives whicli load to tlie preservation of tlfe cattle, 
or build] ngs, or iin[)leineiits on the projierty. The [n’o- 
prietor is conscious that lie wanikl be a loser by tlieir 
destruction. ^Vhen the dreadful disorders of sociedy 
in its first stages are considered, — the universality of 
predatory war,— the cruelty of hostile contentions, — 
the massacres of public armies, — tlie violence of private 
feuds, the gencrai passion for blood, — and the total 
want of humane feeling, — it appears perfectly ulivious 
that unless tlie labouring* classes were tin* })roperty of 
their superiors, tliey would specMlily be extenninated. 
Bad as the condition of tlie rural slaves were in those 
jieriods, they would have been in far worse circum- 
stances if they had all been free. If any person 
doubts the truth of tiiese observations, let him read 
the narrative of the wars after the battle of Poitiers? 
and the resurrection of tlie Jacquerie in France U|c 
Histoiy of England during the reign of Stephen ;t 

* Lroissfiii ; Slsmondij Mist. Ue Franco, x. |>. j.3S~ ) 3, ."iSO, 

t IFiino, ii. 333- 36 L 
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that of Scotland for a century after the first invasion 
of ]!idward L ; or examine tlie present state of Persia, 
Circassia, and' Uie northern provinces of India, in the 
u'orks of Porter, t Fraser,]: and Bisliop l!ober*0 
As slavery arises naturally troin the weakness of 
goveriiiiieiit, and the disorders of society in its earlier 
stages, SIX like aii the other iiistitulions of Nature, it 
is fitted in tiiose eircinnsta/ices to irnnister to the re- 
lief of iiiiifian sufiering. Tl^e slavery of rude ]>eriods 
is very dilierent from that of civiJicied life ; tlmt of the 
Roman coimujoinrealth or the Russian jjlains from 
tiiat of the West Indices, We learn :froin ancient 
writers tinit the slaves in ilaly ^vorkcd in the fields 
and eai^at joeals with their n:iasters.|l In the east tlie 
condition of slaves is merely that of meiiiai servants, 
and 1:ri'^:iueully leads to the highest confidence or the 
fH’eatcst sitiuilions P'i and even under the Russian em- 

I .) ■ ! i 

pire, there is much in the condition of the peasaiitry, 
A^diich the enfranchised poor of Europe have cause to 
envyc^^^' Cere in sickness, inaintennnee in old age, and 
security 'for their ofispring, are advardages of iuesti- 
inable iniportance to the poor in rude periods, when 
tiic means of acemnuiating property do not exist. jf 
A striking instance of this recently occtirred in Greece, 
where ilie restoratioii of the captives after the evacua- 
tion of the Morea by ibraliiin Pacha took place. The 
'Women w ho find beeii carried olT by the Egyptian sol- 
diers, could not be persuaded to leave ih^ir masters; 
and out of 600 \\'ho Lnul been sold in Egypt, only 11 

TytlerX Scotland, h. p. 181, and ii- p. 20d. 
t V’oj tei’s Travels, ii. 1 (>0-203. 

t Frasor’s Tratcls in i\>rsia, i p- 271. § lleboi', ii. 3 and 20. 

11 Virjril^ Oeorgics. % Volney. Clarke, i. 221. 

11“ Clarke, i. 90--170, 
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would accept tlieir liberty.* And in South America, 
while the condition of the native Indians who are free, 
is beyond measure wretched, and above eight millions 
have perished from the etFects of barbarous treatment 
in the mines of Peru ;f the condition of the negro 
slaves is comparatively comfortable, ,and they are 
placed nearer an equality w'ith their masters, than the 
servants of Europe. j. 

This explains the true cause of the ronavkable fact, 
that at no period of ancient history was it found neces- 
sary to levy a. tax on the higher classes for the support 
of the poor. Colonization was frequently embraced asa 
measure of expedience by all their republican states, but 
it was the clamorous rabble of towns who wefo chiefly 
drawn ofl'in this way and the object was not so much 
to relieve distress, as to allay discontent, or extinguish 
faction. Ij In modern times, it was with tlie growth 
of freedom that the burden of the poor first began to 
be felt. It was unknowui during the reigns of the 
Plantagenets in England, and of the earlier princes of 
the Stuart race in Scotland ; but in both countries it 
soon became intolerable, when the emancipation of the 
peasantry had (feprived them of their claim for sup- 
port from their feudal lords, and the suppression of 
the monasteries had cut off the usual sources from 
which mendicity w'as maintained.^! The statute of 
Elizabeth inBngland,**aud the act laTOffiriScotland, 
arose about the same time, from the experience of one 
common public suffering, and ministered to the relief 

* Smyrna Courier, Oct. 25, 1828. f Miller’s Life, i. 5. - 

4: Miller’s Life, i- 29. § Mitford’s Greece. 

II iMittbrd's Greece, ii- 37, 42. Ferguson’s Romo, i. 274. 

II Black.stone, i. 359. 43d Elizabeth, c. 2. ff 1570, c. 74. 
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of ail evil to which all lesser remedies had been found 
to be inadequate. In like manner lK)or’s-rates are un- 
known in Russia, Poland, Hungary, and Moravia, 
where the poor, being generally the property of their 
masters, have a legal claim upon them for support : 
but they have successively been established in Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Flanders, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, wdiere freedom have for centuries prevailed ; and 
are now to’ be found even among the mountains of 
Switzerland,^' and the rocks Norn ay. } 

In the earlier stages of society, therefore, the ne- 
cessity of a legal provision for the poor is not expe- 
rienced, because they fall as a burden upon the pro- 
prietors wdiose i)roperty they are attached. It is 
no more necessary to have a tax for the relief of the 
indigent* than to have one for the support of the 
horses or cattle ou the estates of the landholders. 
And, in truth, in these periods, when personal safety 
is so precarious, rapine so frequent, and poverty so 
universal, it is well for the poor that their existence 
is secured by# stronger motive than either the justice 
or the liunianit)^ of their superiors* 

In some ftivourable situations it may, for a limited 
period, happen that, after the emancipation of the 
lower orders from rural or domestic servitude, the 
necessity for a legal provision for the poor may not 
be felt. This was the case in Scotlaml generally for 
nearly a century after the Union with England, and 
it obtains in some rural districts to this day. Where 
manners are simple, manufactures rare, and landlords 
J’esident, the rural population may subsist for a con- 
siderable period, with no other support in distress but 

Statistique (le la Suisse, p. 171-176. 
t ^^'larke’s Travels, x. p. 24*4-24.5. 
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the cliarily of thoir neiglibours, or the generosity of 
their superiors. 1 he countries where this is practica- 
ble may aVl be knoHU! by one test. It is wiierc tlie 
cla,s%\^ of proprietors is constderahle compared to that 
of ifidi^en! /ahoerrrs. In small towns, for example, 
without maiiuhaiurcs, inhabited by a considerable 
nujiiber of substantial burghers, to wlunn all the poor 
in their ueighhouriiood are pcrsoiiaiiy known, the 
relief of distress may, ibr a long ]>eriod, \yo effected by 
vohnilary charily. Iiftanal districts, also, like La 
Venflee," or some prods of the Lowlmids of 8cotlamh 
whei'c estates are of moderate dimcHsicass, kuMied pro- 
prietors generally resident, and labourers all individual- 
ly known to their emjdoyers, tiie maiiilenaik'e of the 
I)Oor may be ejected in the saiiie way, rtnii iIk? class 
of paupei'S reduced to a small nuoiber of old w'omen 
or bastard children. 

Ikit the case is widely diflereiit wdien society as- 
sumes a com|>liemed i'orni ; when weahdi aecumnlates 
in cities, and indigence is assembled by its attractions; 
when the poor cease to be known to j^ieir superiors, 
and Oj)ulence is severed Irom the hands wldcli cj*eated 
it; when humanity recoils fi’om misery wdiich it can- 
not relieve, and religion from vice wddeh it cannot 
subdue. It is in these circumstances, the well-kuowH 
atteiidajits of commercial grandeui‘, tluit meiidieity 
advances with .so friginful apace, and all the ordinary 
means of relieving <iistress are absorbed in the squalid 
Jiiuilltude who present themselves for support. Causes ! 
suj)erior to earthly power, — contingencies vinavoidid)le 
by human foresiglit, — jnisfortuues inseparable from tbt‘ 
state of society, — precipitate numbers intx* indigence 
from whicli they cannot escape. The ravages of fever, 


Ma(L (le la Koi:hcjac{UL'iin’s, rutrorluctiou, p. r/-;.!. 
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freqtteatiy pi’<>strate of psori and com- 

pel theu’ families to pasrpn theii* last rags to support 
iiature during tlm lingeriDg months of convalescence.* 
Death cuts oflf the . parents of a numerous offspring, 
and turns the young^ into the streets, where they are 
unknown to the good, but gladly received by the 
wicked ; the vicissitudes of coniinercial industry para'? 
]yze the labours ‘of thousands, and make the winds 
and the waves, the jealousies of cabinets, or the follies 
of mercantile speculation, the ilfetriunents of fortune to 
mankind. These are the features which society ex- 
hibits in its opident and advanced stages : it is with 
these gigantic difficulties that benevolence has to con- 
tend in tomrnercial states; and unless it grapples 
with these causes of distress, no system for the relief 
of the poor is deseiwing of support. 

To leav| the poor in these circtunstances to the vo- 
luntary support of the rich, is, to leave them to a class 
who neither can nor will maintain them. They are 
brought together in such numbers, in consequence of 
the extraordinary encouragement of prolperovis years, 
that the contributions of the rieh in their vicinity, if 
carried to tHe utmost possible extent, are wholhjinade- 
quate to afford them relief : they are tempted to enter 
into eraployments which afford them subsistence for 
a few years, and shortly after, from the failure of 
mercantile euterprise, turn: them loose upon the world, 
iu the midst of thousands in a similar situation .* they 
are crowded together in such numbers, and in situa- 
tions so shocking, that the most unbounded charity is 
unable to. discoyer the multitude of its objects, or 
shrinks from tbe scenes of ^horror which they exhiWt. 
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What is worst of alJ, they are placed in circumstances 
where vice spreads its contagious influence, and poisous 
the sources of human prosperity even in the privacy 
of domestic families. When this is the case ; when 
society exists in this complicated and artificial form : 
and when so many causes exist to throw the poor in- 
to situations where voluntary charity can never reach 
them, it seems impossible to deny that a legal assess- 
ment is the only mode which can be devised for their 
permanent and effectuil relief. 

Everyone who is at all acquainted with the details of 
poverty in his oW)i neighbourhood, and has the least 
knowledge of the private history of the difi'ereiit indivi- 
duals who compose the indigent part of ev'ei^y commu- 
nity, must be aware, that the great mass of human suf- 
fering is to be found among those who have no natural 
connection with the people among W'liom they are 
placed ; among persons who have been brouglit togetiier 
from difierent quarters, who have lost the persons upon 
whom their dependence was placed, and who arc 
strangers to all the neighbourhood, save only their 
own narrow' and indigent circle. Tlie widows or the 
children of soldiers who have been qirartered in a par- 
ticular town ; of w'oz'kraen who have been tempted to 
enter into an 6nce flourishing manufactory ; of sailors 
who have been lost in the various peidls to wdiich they 
are exposed ; of labourers vrho have been thrown out of 
employment by the failure of raereantile enterprise, 
or who have lost their support by the pressure of 
continued or severe disease, are crowded together i» 
situations where they are wholly unknowm, and where 
the frightful mass of accumulated poverty prevents 
any individual from obtaining adequate relief. The 
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poor who nre placed in this unfortunate situation, at 
the looinent wlieri they are most incapable of obtain- 
ing relief, are exposed to the severest and the most 
aggravated misfortunes. They are surrounded by 
the indigent, tlie profligate, and the desperate ; they 
are exposed to the contagion of disease, to the pressure 
of want, and the incessant influence of an unhealtliy 
alniosphere ; they are familiarized to the appearance 
of vice in ail its forms, and coinpelled to associate 
with the wicked in their most degraded circles. The 
history of every great town in tlie kingdom affords 
ineJaneholy proof, that tliis statement is in no respect 
exaggerated ; tliat in many instances, on the contrary, 
it greatly 4alls short of the truth. 

Nor is it only in maiuifacturing or commercial divS- 
tricts thali these causes for tlie increase of pauperism 
])revail. Where great inerjualitii in the diHrihutm^^^ 
of property is to he found, mendicity uniJormJy exists. 
In wsome states so situated it niay be disregarded, though 
never without ultimate and deserv-ed retribution ; in 
others left to tlie care of the church, or of charitable 
establishments ; in all it is to be found* Ireland ex- 
lubits a melancholy example of the prodigious extent 
to which povcVty may spread in a country almost 
Vv holly agricultural, and destitute of any* of the extra- 
ordinary causes of distress wdiieh flow from commer- 
cial enterprise* The innumerable beggars of the 
kingdom of Naples demonstrate tliat it spreads with 
the growth of opulence, under circumstances the most 
uiifavourable to the multiplication of the people. ^ 
The charitable establishments of Milan support the 
numerous poor whom the wealth of that metropolis 


* Kotzebue’s Travels, ii. 274, 3C3. 
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has altracteil to its walls ; and, from the pious be- 
quests of tlieir founders, distribute annually a larger 
sum to the indigent than could be levied by the se- 
verest parochial assessment. Its hospitals and cha- 
ritable institutions are on a scale of magnificence un- 
known in Protestant states : the expenditure of one 
alone, derived from territorial possessions, is above 
forty thousand a-yeur ; and the income of the whole 
is nearly L. 120,000. * The sums levied for the main- 
tenance of the poor in Paris amounts to no le.ss than 
L. 500,000 ; and one-tenth of the whole population 
annually pass through, and one-fifth die in the public 
hospitals. I The kingdom of the Netherlands has 
experienced the necessity of adopting legal- ineasuias 
for the relief of its poor, whose nuinliers have very 
greatly increased of late years, 1 even in the agricui- 
tural districts ; and the .same system has been follow- 
ed in the more opulent parts of Switzerland, where 
the enactments of the English poor laws have, with 
very little variatiofi, been adopted.^ The English have 
little cause to congratulate themselves on the long-con- 
tinued absence of poor laws in Ireland, or to ])oint to 
that country as an example of the possibility of dis- 
pensing with such a burden. The public charities of 
Dublin absoi'b no less than L. 184,000 of the public 
funds of Great Britain ; || and in every city of the 
empire, the prevailing distress, and the largest portion 
of mendicity is owing to the Irish settlers. 

* Young’s Travels, ii. p. 127, 134; Duncan’s Collections regitr<li''S 
the Poor, p. 4-. 

t Chateau vieux, 49. Magendie. Appendix to Poor Law Report, 4 ^ 

t Htat. duPays Bas, p. 172. } Statistique de la Suisse, 147 ; Simonil 

II Pari. Hep. 1827. t Report on the Poor, 1828. Irish Poor 
Report, 1B3B. 
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A great deal of iuterestiug and inijiortaut iijfoniia- 
lion OM this subject has been collected by the English 
Poor Law (Joinniissioiiers, and is to be found in the 
valuable Aj)pendix annexed to their Report on the 
state of the labouring classes in England. It appears 
from the iriforniation thus collected, that legal esta- 
blisliments for the relief of the poor are universal in 
all parts of the continent where society exists in a com- 
plicated forrft, find the people are exposed to the des- 
titution of freedom ; nay, the necessity of providing 
for their relief in this manner has been felt so univer- 
sally, that an impost foi- the relief of the poor has 
long been established in many Mahometan states. The 
great contmercial wxxdth, frugal habits, and admir- 
able domestic economy of the Dutch/'' liave proved as 
inadequate to relieve society from tlie necessity of this 
burden, as the simple manners, wide spread division of 
landed property, and great prevalence of moral re- 
straint U})on marriage in Norway. f Poor rates are 
to be found in all the [srincipal tovwis hi France ; 
in l^aris they amount to nearly L. 500,000 a year; 
over all Prance, to L. 1 ,800,000, fully as much a head 
on the burdened districts which comprise all the 
towns as in England ;.j; a sum which, considering tiiat 
the French melroitolis does not coiilain lialf the num- 
ber of inhabitants that the Englisli does, and the dif- 
ference in the value of money in tlie two countries, is 

^ The co.st of llie poor annually in Holland is ;d>out L. 500,000, in 
population of 2,14S,000 persons. App, to First Pooi' Law Keport, F. 
575. 

t Nowliere is a Ixitter provision made for tlie poor thiin in Nor- 
Every person, according' to Ids circuinstances, is obliged to nmin- 
one or move of tlio aged and decrepid poor, (.Darke’s Travels, x, 
215 . 

Magendivs App. I'. 12 
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probably equivalent to at least L. 1,300,000 a-year 
imposed upon titc city of London. Poor’s rates a]*e 
establislied in all the principal parts of tlie Austrian 
dominions : and in Venice in particular, where the roi-. 
sery of the people, from the decay of coniinerce, liad 
fallen to tlie lowest pitch, amount with voluntary be- 
quests to nearly L. TOO, 000 a-year, — a prodigious but 
not uncalled for burden on a city now reduced to 
112,000 inhabitants.^' They are estaldished general- 
ly in the Swiss cantonst, as well as in Swedein in 
Prussia, Denmark, and most of the German States ; I 
Siberia itself has its poor’s rates.§ and even tlie vast 
demand for labour and boundless capability of inn 
provernent which tlie extent of waste land has affoj-d- 
ed in the American States, has not relieved tliem froiii 
the sainc necessity, and in some of tlieir maritime dis- 
tricts tlie poor’s rates are as lieavy as in many part> 
of England. So universal, in feet, is the, jn'actice oi' 
assessing for the poor in all those situations where, 
from tile coiiqjiicaled shite of society, it naturally be- 
comes \inavoidable, that experience has justified tlie 
truth of the profound saying which long ago fell friaa 
Dr Johnson, a decent legal provision for the poor is 
the true test of civilisation.” 

I’lie real cause of this experientied necessity for a 
legal provision for the poor is to be found in the 
iNEC^iTjALiTY OF URorERTY, whicli arises iu the pro- 
gress of speiety. If an hundred thousand proprietors 

* Appendix to Poor Law Report, F. C63, Tunibuirs ArisUia>i^ 
.09-OL 

t Kastholbr Voyage dans les petits Cantons de la Suiis.se, 67, 94. 

J Turnbull’s Austria, i. 69-62. 

In the State of Neve York in 1833, the paupers were 36,000, 
tlifir eost L. 12,000 a-year. In Philadelphia, L. 33,000, in a populalio^’ 
of 117,000 App. r. to Poor Law Report 137-U56. 
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are seattered ainoug a iiiillioii of labourers who live 
by wages, the iudigeut of the latter class may possi- 
bly be maintained by the voluntary charity of the for- 
mer; because the disproportion between them is not 
so excessive as to render the exciting misery either un- 
known or irremediable to their sui)eriors. 'IMiis will 
more especially he tiie case if tlie poor are scattered 
Ihrough the country, and the men of property dif- 
fused among tlieim But if ten thousand persons pos- 
sessed of 8onK,‘ fortune are surrounded by a of 

indigent labourers, the proportion is so materially 
changed as to render the conditioii of the poor utterly 
flesperate, if not su[)ported by public assessment. The 
casuaitiel^ among so large a Ixaly of labourers are such 
as can neither be known nor relieved by their supe- 
riors : the accumulation of the poor in sucli immense 
masses renders all voluntary measures of relief utterly 
unavailing. I'he volimtary contribution of the inha- 
bitaiits may support a few foraging parties or detach- 
ed regiments in the theatre of war ; but when jnasses 
of several Imudred thousand men arc brought toge- 
tlicr, forced requisitions soon become unavoidable. 

I'lie teiidency of wealth, in highly civilized periods 
of society, unque' lionably is to accumulate in the 
hands of a few. Tiie lower orders find tluit it is in 
general all they can do to live without attempting 
Mie acquisition of property. The higher and mid- 
dling ranks, in a free state, are incessantly accumu- 
lating : but there is hardly any thing saved by the 
numerous class of operative workmen. The increas- 
i‘»g wants of a luxurious age ; the rapid growth of com- 
forts and luxuries in all ranks above the lowest ; the 
augmented expenditure of the middling classes, all tend 
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to swell tlie ra nks of the dependent orders, and to accu- 
mulate, round the seats of opulence, an immense array 
of destitute and unknown individuals. The growth of 
national wealth constantly increases this disproportion 
betwixm the class of proprietors and that of mere la- 
boLirers. If any of the lower orders rise into a higher 
sphere, they immediately acquire the hal)its, and are 
transferred into the ranks of the wealthy, and by their 
expenditure coiitribiite to increase the classdVorn wliich 
they have emerged. Out of an hundred tliousand la- 
bourers, it may not be uiiusuai to fiiid two hundrerl 
who have risen to comfort, and wseveral of whom }]ad 
even made fortunes : but it would be altogether impos- 
sible to find twenty thousand who had realis^iMl an in- 
dependence for life in their Immble sjiliere. A large 
])roportioii of the liiglier and middling ranks transmit 
fortunes to their posterity, won by their own exertions; 
but the ofi’spring of almost all the poor are iloomed to 
the same unvarying life of labour which their fathers 
have led. 

So strongly had the operation of these causes been 
experienced in the Roman empire, that, at the ca[i- 
ture of the city by Alaric, a.s already mentioned, tlic 
race of small proprietoi'S had entirely disappeared from 
the Italian pla'ins, and the capital was inhabited by 
1760 great familiess who cultivated their ample estates 
by means of slaves, and, by tlieir expenditure; main- 
tained a debased and indigent rubble in the metropolis 
of 1,200,000 persons.'^ In England, in like manner, 
it appeared from the I’eturns made under tlie property 
tax, as already noticed, that while 3,410,000 per- 
sons were sti{)endiary and lived by wages, only 60,000 

^ Arnraianus MarceUinus, xiv. 6. 
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were proprietors;^ Whoever attends to the progress 
of opulence, in a wealthy or commercial state, must 
be convinced that this change in the state of property 
is almost unavoidable. Moderate fortunes, in such 
circumstances, seldorn continue' unchanged for many 
generations ; their possessoi^s either become rich or 
lose what they liave acquired ; the poor find them un- 
able to maintain *a struggle with persons of capital, 
and insensiWy sink into a state of dependence on those 
who liave tlie means of employing them. 

It is from tiiis cause, from the accumulation of 
wealth in tine hands of a few, and the multiplication 
of labourers without property, that the necessity of 
poor lawis, in tlie advanced stages of society, arises. 
It is not felt ill rude periods, because the poor are con- 
sidered the property of their masters, and are main- 
tained by tile [lersous to whom they belong ; it is not 
felt in a primitive state of society, because tlie free la- 
bourers are free in number in jirojiortion to the class 
of proprietors : but it becomes indivSpensable in its ad- 
vanced stages, because tlie growth of opulence is con- 
fined to a limited class, and the increase of the poor 
bears so great a proportion to that of the persons who 
can either employ or relieve them. 

The necessity of resorting to legal measures for the 
attainment of this object may safely be inferred from 
its universal adoption. It is not to be supposed that 
the rich in England, Scotland, Prance, Switzerland, 
Austria, Flanders, Norway, and so many other states 
'roukl concur in submitting to so grievous a burden, if 
it Were not felt to be unavoidable. In England, the 
poor’s rates, during the late war, amounted to nun'e 

* Colqulioiiii on the Wealth of Gveat Britain, p, 107 f 1.1, 
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than half the income tax ; and in Scotland, notvvdtlN 
stainiing tlic utmost eflorts of the landed j)ropriet<)rs to 
avert tlie burden, it has been found impossible to dis. 
peiisc with them, wlierever rnanutactures have been es« 
tablislied, or opulence fixed its residence. Hie coni- 
inon consent of mankind cannot be referi’ed to as in^ 
dicating any general truth, where interest prompts tlic 
course which tliey adopt : but where, as in llie present 
instance, interest leads the other way, itrean only [)e 
referred to tlie experience of a common necessity. 

If tliese observations be well founded it follows, 
that the imposition of this l>iirden on the class of pro- 
prietors, in the advanced stages of society, is sujiport- 
ed by the first principles o\' justice. 'Fhe accumiilatioii 
of the labouring classes in great masses in the emplijy-. 
meutof their superiors is eminently favourable to tiie 
increase of wealth. The profitvS made by master mann- 
lactnrers or nierchants, who have numbers of tlie j)(H)r 
in their em{)loyment, are prodigious. Of this the opie 
lence of the inariiifacturing districts of England at tliis 
day, and of Flanders or Tuscany in the fifteentli cen- 
tury, alTords ample proof. All the other classes shari‘ in 
the advantages of the wealth which is thus created 
the agriculturists in the increased market for tlieir pro- 
duce which is 'opened ; the tradesnieri and artificers in 
the augmented demand for their })roduetions to whicli 
it gives rise. The operative workmen, ])erhaps, share 
least in tl]e advantages of the wealth which their iii’ 
dustry has created : degraded and demoralized by tlie 
habits which it induces, they are almost precluded 
from acquiring any permanent benefits from the skill 
which they possess. In these circumstances, the se- 
curity of a provision in sickne.ss or old age is nothing 
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more than a fair cornpeiKsation for the risks wliich they 
ra?j, and tlie contaiuiiiation to which they are exposed : 
for liealth which is undermined, morals whicdi are 
(‘ornipted, foresight which is destroyed, sensuality 
which is disseiniimted. To resist such evils is as im- 
possible, in certain circumstances, as for soldiers to 
])reserve their liealth amidst the. dysenteries of the 
cam]), or tlie contagion of theliospital : to reliev^e them 
so far as hiiinan aid can go, is the duty equally of a 
wise general and a beneficent government. 

II. — Tlie advantages of a compulsory assessment 
for tlie relief of the poor ai’e equally great u])on the 
jiersons wiio are subjected to the burden, and those 
who receive the relief. 

1. It h one of the best effects of such a system, that 
it tends to etjiialize the burden of maiiiLaiiiing the in- 
digent, which otlieruise would fall exclusively on a 
limited class of society. 

There is no person practically acquainted with 
these matters wiio must not be aware of the prodigious 
difterence betw een tlie sum realized by a 
and that of an as,ms\^ment. The latter, without be- 
ing more biirdens<vrne to the humane, j)roduces gene- 
rally ten times what the former will raise. The rea- 
son is obvious. The charitable only come forward in 
support of a subscription ; but tlie charitable and the 
selfish are equally reached by an assessment. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated, that the latter are at least 
five times as numerous, and ten times as opulent, as 
fhe former : when, tlierefore, the necessity for impose 
a burden has arisen, it is the heiglit of injustice 
fo let tliat which should be borne equally by all, fall 
<^‘-^cliisively upon tin class who are least able to bear it. 
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It is the selfish for the most part who bring the la- 
bouring classes into tliat crowded state where legal 
relief becomes indispensable. Tlie extravagant ex- 
penditure of tlie opulent, — tlie competition of master 
manufacturers, — the encouragement of commercial en- 
ter|)rise, — afford the inducenients whicli draw the poor 
into great citiOvS, and leave them to starve after* the 
jnirposes of their assembling have been served. Un- 
der the system of voluntary charity these poor la- 
bourers would all be thrown xipon the benevolent ; 
few of whom lisad any share in bringing them 
into their unfortunate situation ; ‘while the per- 
sons wlio had realized fortunes by tlieir exertions 
Avould escape altogether the burden which they ]]ad 
entailed upon their vicinity. It has l)ee2i said tliat tlie 
manufacturers create the poor, and leave it to tlie 
landliolders to feed them. AVith more justice it may 
be asserted, that the opulent of every class assemble 
the ])0{>r, and leave it to j>ersons of moderate income 
to relieve llieir distresses.^" 

Nothing is so easy as for tlie selfish to eseajie the 
burden of relieving misery. By issuing a standing 
order to their servants to reject all subscription pa- 
pers and applications for money ; by avoiding tlie 
vspeetacle of misery wherever it presents itself; by 
never approaching any meetings where pecuniary de- 
mands are likely to be made, the ricli not only secure 
their purser from tlie burden of charity, but their minds 
from the pain of witnessing suffering. The poor 

* Commercial opulence must often be excej>te(i from these remarks: 
the subscriptions of merchants are often spleiulid. Jn (ilasgow tlie 
suhs«‘iiptions of several of the leading houses amf)unt to L- BOO or 
L.iyoo amiually ; soiiie arc as high as L. 2000 a-ycar : but still ihe.st 
splendid donations are unable to relieve tlic misery of the destiuoe. 
vvhicli i"' atmmilly and teuil'ulty htcroasing. 
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t ease to importuiie persons from vviiom tliey find ttu‘y 
eaa get nothing, and reservx' all their exertions for 
those upon w iiom they discover an impression can bo 
jiiade. Thus the rich remain in ignorance of the very 
misery which their expenditure has created ; while 
persons in an humbler station are severely taxed for 
the relief of distress winch their means are unable to 
alleviate, but their experience has tanglit them to pity. 
The celebrated story of the French princ(‘ss, who ex- 
pressed her asiOHisliinciit at the poor dying of hunger 
wlieii they might eat bread and cheese, is an example 
of the total ignorance of the existence of sullering 
which arises from the habits of polislied society, and 
prevails ^unong those wlio are most able to mitigate 
its severity. 

Even* when the rich are cliaritably disposed, they 
seldom come forward for the relief of distress in pro- 
portion to their real fortiines. A man of L.IOOO a-year 
gives a guinea for a subscription ; but a landholder of 
L. 10,000 a year does not for the same [nirpose give 
ten. Setting aside subscriptions for the purposes of 
politics or ostentation, it will rarely be found that tlie 
higher orders, in proportion to their fortunes, give 
to the purposes of real charity one-fifth as nnicii as 
persons in the middling stations. Tlie'slightest obser- 
vation must be sufficient to demonstrate this. The innl- 
tiplied expenses attendant on rank or opulence; the 
ignorance of distress which arises from being far re- 
moved from it ; the selfishness contracted by a life of 
continued indulgence, dry up the springs of charity 
even in the most benevolent bosoms. Paradoxical as 
it may appear, it is abundantly proved by experience, 
that persons of moderate income have both more 
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wealth at their corniiiaiid tor the purposes of luniiaiiity, 
and bestow it more cheerfully, than those who enjoy 
the greatest fortunes, A British peer sometimes 
scruples to give a few shillings to an object in dis- 
tress, while the Irish cottar will share his last meal 
with the beggar who seeks shelter in his hovel from 
the storin. 

It is the experience of this reluctance on the part 
of tlie affluent to relieve the poor, wlioni ^tlie fluctua- 
tions in tlieir employment have reduced to misery, 
whicli is the real cause of the ju’ogressive introduc- 
tion of the poor laws into all countries wh.ere iliQ 
middling orders have acquired any influence in the 
administration of aflTairs, Examiiie tlie pa^^ishes in 
Scotland where a legal assessment has recenliv heeu 
introduced, and it ^vill in general be found tJiat the 
reason assigned is, that manufcicturers had augment- 
ed the number of the j)oor, and that the liigher orders 
refused to contribute at all to their supiajrt, or did so 
in so scanty a manner as to render an assessment un- 
avoidable. There is something intolerably grating 
to the industrious and humane in seeing many of the 
rich contribute nothing towards tlie relief of distress, 
which springs from the crowds whom their expendi- 
ture has brought togetljer. A jjoors rate corrects 
this crying injustice, and, by bringing the vast funds 
of the selfish to bear upon the support of the poor, both 
lightens the burden of the charitable, and assuages 
the sufferings of the unfortunate. 

The clamour so frequently raised against the poor 
laws arises from this cause, and is in trutli the clear- 
est indication of the good which it does. It proceeds 
from tlie vexation of the selfish at being Miged to 
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coiitriliute tovmrds the support of t!ie poor ; a burden 
wliieb tliey are clearly of opinion had better be ex- 
clusively laid on their poorer but more indulgent 
brethren. The existence of this complaint is the best 
proof of the equalising tendency of the system : it re- 
sembles the outcry of the French noblesse when they 
were' taxed for the support of the state. The volun- 
tary system in regard to the poor, as in I’egard to 
church establishments,' may be correctly designated 
“ A system for the better relief of the opulent and sel- 
fish, and laying the whole burden of the poor whom 
they have created, on the charitable and humane.” 

2. I t is another important consequence of a legal pro- 
vision for*the poor, that it tends to prevent tliat de- 
gradation of the lower orders, which .arises from tlie 
necessity 'of soliciting individual chai’ity, and that un- 
equal distribution of relief which results from the un- 
willingness to .submit to its humiliations. 

It would no doubt be highly desirable if the poorer 
classes in great cities coidd be brought to maintain 
themselves by their economy, just as it would be, if 
they could be retained in the virtue of rural life, or 
preserved from the contagion of urban diseases. But 
since experience ha.s demonstrated, that the one, not 
less than the other, is I'endered impracticabh; by the 
multiplied temptations and disasters to which they 
are exposed, the question conies to be, in what ^vay 
can the relief wliicli must be administered be furnish- 
ed in the way le.ast likely to degrade the sujiplicants ? 
In other words, are they most likely to be sunk in 
their own esteem, and that of their fellow-citizens, by 
being compelled to solicit individual charity, or liy 
urging their claim upon the public funds ? 
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If such a question tcere proposed to a person in the 
higher orders of life, there can he no doubt what an- 
swer it would receive. There is no degradation in 
accepting relief from the public, but infinite, in receiv- 
ing it from individuals. Persons in the highest situa- 
tions are not only willing, but anxious to receive the 
retired allowances which belong to their offices: officers 
of the nicest feelings ofhonour accept pensions for the 
wounds they have received : families of the most ex- 
alted rank, are often indebted to the civil list for the 
only means of subsistence wliich they enjoy. If it 
tvere to be gravely stated to one of these public stipen- 
diaries, that their character was irrecoverably degrad- 
ed by receiving support from Government, »and that 
they had much better send round a subscription paper, 
and raise the same sum by private solicitation, all the 
world would laugh at the proposal. Yet, by an un- 
accountable perversion, such a system is considered by 
many writers, as the only mode of maintainiug thecba- 
racter oftbe poor; and means of obtaining relief, which 
would be spurned by every man of independent feelings 
iu the higher ranks, are seriously recommended as 
the only method of nursing thbse feelings in the lower. 

It is evident, however, that this view of the effect 
of poor laws ik entirely fallacious.. There is no such 
difference between the higher and lower classes of so- 
ciety, as to render a measure which would, destroy the 
spirit of the one instrumental in developing that of the 
other. It is just as grating to a poor man who has 
knoM'n better days, to solicit private charity, as for a 
nobleman to do so. The facility with which a large 
portion of the indigent are brought to a state of mea- 
dicity arises entirely from the state of destitution ta 
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^vhic*h they are reduced, and the obliteration of all 
better feelings, by the constant spectacle of misery be- 
fore their eyes. If the rich vv^ere placed in the same 
( ircum stances tliey would speedily find theriKselves re- 
duced to the same necessity. 

Tlie poor in Great liritain consider it no degrada- 
lion to receive a (dielsea pension, or an allowance from 
(ireeinvich Hospital. Why should the acc(‘pting of 
|)arochial reljef stand in a dillerent situation ? Labour- 
ers who lia VC grown gray in the serv ice of their country ; 
families who ha ve lost their means of liveliliood by the 
early dealli of tlieir parents ; witlows who are bereaved 
of their liusbands, with infant families tobring up, — are 
just as mycli entitled in the eyes of God and man, to 
public support, as the soldier Avho has been wounded 
in the held of battle, or the sailor who lifus been wast- 
ed amidst the triumphs of the navy. It is not the mi- 
litary defenders of the state who alone have a claiiii 
on its bounty ; tiie humble labourers whose exertions 
liave produced the wealth by wdiich the whole fabric of 
society is maintained, are not less deserving of public 
aid. But for their incessant toil, tlie domestic comfort, 
and tlie external glory of the state, would be alike un- 
known ; and in the industry of the busbandnieri and 
numufaelurers we must look for the remote causes of 
the triumphs of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

It is by comi)aring‘ tlie poor who receive parocliial 
relief, with tliose who maintain themselves in honest 
independence by tlieir own exertions, tliat the advo- 
cates for voluntary charity can alone give plausibility 
to tlieir opiiiioas. But if it be once established that 
relief of mme aort is unavoidable, for a large portion 
of the poor in a complicated state of society, the cpies- 

lion becomes total) v dilferent, and is reduced to a com- 

VOL. n. * N 
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jiarisori between ttie jxior .supported by tlie publie, and 
those relieved by individual charity. Upon this point 
there is Iiardly room for argument. It may infer n 
certain degradation to apply at a jniblic office for re- 
lief to wliich the apjdicant has a Ic^cd claim ; hut it 
certainly infers a far greater to beg from door to door 
upon chame of moving the feelings of the bene- 
volent. In sucIj an employment there is necessarily 
involved subinisssion to insult, cliange ot^ occupation, 
precarious subsistence, strong temptation to falsehood ; 
in the former no greater liuniiiiation than attends tlie 
disclosure of distress. Tlie dillei'ence bet\veeii tlu* 
two is just as'great as between tlie situation of a mer- 
chant wlio receives support at once fi'oni ji banking 
liouse, and tliat of one wlio is re4nced to avert bank- 
ruptcy, l>y borrow ing a few jiounds from evejy friend 
lie meets. 

It is one of the worst effects of compelling the jioor 
to suj^plicate tlie humane for relief, tliat it nnavoida- 
bl}^ leads to a system of fraud and imiiosition among 
the most successful candidates for charity, and throvrs 
into obscurity the sufferings of the less obtrusiv^e, hut 
not less miserable part of tlie community. "Jlie rea- 
son of this is to be found, not in any extraordinary 
degree of diiji^icity in the lower orders, hut in the ex- 
perienced necessity of varnishing their tale of misery, 
to attract the notice of the benevolent. AVhen multi- 
tudes are simultaneously involved in distress, the coir 
stant repetition of the same melancholy story renders 
the humane to a certain degree callous to its influence. 
To attract attention, the poor iind it necessary h’ 
heighten tlie picture of real suifering by fictitious ad- 
ditions. A family are reduced to the brink of rin** 
by the protracted illness of the father. Tlie statement 
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of the real fact would excite but little attention, and it 
is, therefore, added, that two children have just died 
of a contagious disorder, and two more are on the |)oiiit 
of perishing from the same complaint. Relief is in 
the first instance aflbrded by some humane iudividiuil, 
and inquiry is made into the case, and it turns out 
that the greater part of the stoiy is a total fabrication, 
It is immediately’ concluded that the siij)plicants are 
wholly unworthy of relief^ and the inference is fre- 
quently added, that all the poor are impost<?l*s, be- 
cause 0 //C has been detected in exaggeration ; forget- 
ting that there is in general enough of misery even in 
those who are accessary to imposition, to attract the 
pity of th(j humane, and that tlie fault which is thought 
to deprive them of all claim to relief, arises from the 
excess of suffering in the class from which it arose. 

The necessary effect, however, of this tendency in 
the lower orders, where distress is general, is to bring 
forward the querulous and importunate, while the 
modest and retiring languish and perish in iinkiiovvn 
obscurity. There is no person, practically acquainted 
with the condition of the poor, who must not be aware 
that this evil, in ilie absence of legal relief, exists to 
a most dreadful extent in all great cities. The re- 
searches of the benevolent unfold scenes of misery 
more terrible than the imagination even of Dante 
could have figured. All the heart-rending scenes 
vdiich fancy can pourtray fade before the occurrences 
of real life. 'Jlie investigations of the Committee of 
the House of Commons into the misery of Ireland 
during the famine of 1823-4, and of Scotland during 
the commercial deprcvssion of 1826, and of Ireland in 
tB37 and 1838, brought to light scenes of agony, in- 
finitely exceeding what the most fervid imagination 
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could have conceived. ^ This misery remained unno- 
ticed and unknown ; it never protruded [itself upon 
the humane ; and was discovered only by the domici-^ 
liary visits, which the distress of more iinportunate 
suflering' occasioned, from unwearied philanthropy. 

In truth, there is a certain degree of iHiinan suf- 
fering, which disables men even from the exertion 
requisite to ask charity. The continued pressure of 
want and disease ; the desperate spectacle. of universal 
destitufion around tliein ; the gradual loss of every 
article of furniture, clothing, and betiding, to satisfy 
the demands of the pawnbroker ; the total absence of 
all hope, either from the revival of industry, or the 
sympathy of the liiglier orders, at length , produces 
such a degree of mental depression, as uiilits men for 
the smallest effort. The visits of the benevolent, when 
the public distress has reached its crisis, discover fa- 
milies witliout either furniture or clothing, submitting 
in silence to the pangs of hunger ; and calmly awaiting 
their own deaths, as the only release from a life of 
suffering. Their state of mind resembles that of the 
condemned malefactor, who, when hojjeis extinguished, 
beholds with indifference the approach of that disso- 
lution, which, while it remained, was so much the 
object of apprehension. 

Misery of thi^s unknown and exterminating kind 
cannot exist in a state where legal relief is established. 
It arises in a peculiar manner from voluntary charity 
being the only means of support to the distressed ; 
and is the fate which too often awaits the high-minded 
and the virtuous, while importunate clamour absorbs 
the whole funds of the benevolent. It is the peculiar 
blessing of a system of legal support, that it tends to 

* Pai']. 1S23, 1826, and 1838 on Irish Poor. 
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t-qiialize the relief of siiflering, as well as the burden 
of assuaging it ; to open a source of eliarity, which 
the iiKlependeut may approach without degradation, 
and tlie retiring without apprehension ; and to de- 
prive artifice of its advantages in the contest with the 
upright, by providing assistance which misery may 
obttun without falsehood, and diffidence without hu- 
miliatioiL 

3. It results from these cdhsiderations, that another 
inil)ortant coiKsequence of a legal ])rovision for the 
poor is to be found, in its tendency to prevent them 
from sinking into that state of utter wretchedness 
which leads to immediate crime and ultimate dissolu- 
lion of uianuers. 

Public suffering is the prolific source both of depra- 
vity ill ‘individuals, and of the continuance of the mi- 
sery from which it arose in society. ''Jdiere is a cer- 
tain degree of depression in circumstaiicesS — a certain 
proximity to vice, — a certain acquaintance with suffer- 
ing, — which totally destroys both the virtue and the 
habits of the lower orders. The horror at crime is gra- 
dually weakened, and at last destroyed by familiarity 
with its features ; the apprehension of distress is in- 
sensibly diminished by the constant spectacle of desti- 
tution ; liabits of present indulgence, and recklessness 
of the future, speedily engrafted upon a continued 
precarious state of existence. These clianges, so fatal 
to the welfare of society, so ruinous to the people who 
tmdergo them, are universal upon the recurrence of 
severe and long-continued distress. They were speedily 
experienced during the course of the dreadful pesti- 
lence which ravaged Europe in the fourteenth cen- 
tury,^ of which Boccaccio has left so graphic a pic- 

^ Sismondi, Hist, do France, x. 312. 
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tiire they may be witnessed in the unruly violence 
of the shipwrecked mariner, who bursts the bonds of 
discipline in the search for momentary enjoyment, or 
the licence of the veteran soldier, who snatches hours 
of wanton pleasure in the midst of alarms that 
threaten] his existence. The eflects of this tendency 
of unmitigated distress upon tlie principle of popula- 
tion, will hereafter be considered , but its conse- 
quences upon the immediate \velfare of .the persons 
subjected to its iniluence are in tlie highest degree 
worthy of attention. 

It is this vicious circle of misery, depravity, and re- 
newed misery, whicli a legal provision for the poor 
steps in to arrest. By preventing thedestitutefromsink- 
ing into absolute want, it averts the greatest demorali- 
zers, the worst enemies of lunnauity. Temporary 
distress is prevented from degenerating iiito habitual 
suffering ; casual misfortune into hopeless destitution ; 
recklessness is averted by the revival of hope ; vice is 
counteracted by the prospect of reward for virtue. 
The most powerful causes of depravity among the 
poor are disarmed by relieving the greatest calamities 
to whicli they are exposed- 

Every person must have observed these causes 
operating on small scale within the little circle of 
his own acquaintance. The common observation, that 

a stitch in time saves nine,” is nowhere more strong- 
ly exemplified than in the effects of the timely relief 
of distress' How often does it happen, that a small 
sum, judiciously and kindly bestowed, averts a whole 
catalogue of disasters ! how many families now 
flourishing and happy, date the revival of fortune and 
, the renewal of hope, from the blessed hand of charity, 

Boccaccio, Decamerone, Introduction, p. 13, I k 
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perhaps casually bestowed ! By preventing the poor 
from sinking into the extremity of distress, we both 
preserve them from tlie contagion of sin in situations 
where it can liardly be withstood, and from tlie grasp 
of destruction in circumstances where it is irresistible. 

A legal assessment for tlie poor, therefore, is of iii- 
estiinable importance, by providing a secure refuge 
against the eJl’ects of temporary misfortune, and pre- 
venting the^lower orders from being permanently de- 
moralized, and tlieir habits irretrievably degraded by 
the casualties to udiich, in an advanced stage of so- 
ciety, they are necessarily exposed, 'i'liese inijiortant 
effects can never be attained by voluntary charity, be- 
cause it irever can reacli those masses of distress which 
follow the growth of opidence, and tlie accumulation 
of the p6or from its expenditure. 

4. Uncertainty of subsistence is one of the greatest 
evils to which the poor in periods of higli civilisation 
are exposed. Wliere eiiiployment is precarious, habits 
speedily become deranged, and improvidence general ; 
the human mind cannot resist the seductions of the 
moment, vvhen the future is involved in evident uu- 
rertainty. 

Voluntary charily, in an opulent state of society, is 
liable in a most distressing degree to tliis uncertainty. 
This necessarily arises from the character of the per- 
sons from whom it is obtained. A certain amount 
of relief may indeed be relied on from the bounty 
of the benevolent ; but extraordinary supplies can 
never be obtained but by some catastrophe which 
aflects the imaginations of the people. If a great 
conflagration has exhibited terrific scenes of devasta- 
tion, or a famine has spread through a whole province, 
large sums may be obtained, while the temporary ex- 
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citation continues ; but when it subsides, interest and 
selfishness resume their sway, and the impossibility 
of relieving lasting distress from this source is 
speedily again experienced. This uncertainty is in 
the higliest degree prejudicial to the people ; it neces- 
sarily engenders reckless habits, and naturally leads to 
a diseased increase of population. 

The truth of this ohsorvation must be familiar to 
every person who is practically ac(piaiifted with the 
distresses of tlie poor. If a family is reduced to 
want by any of the casualties of life, the mere acqui- 
sition of a few sliilling.s or guineas will seldom afford 
permanent relief; tliey may be an invaluable addition 
to otber sources of support, but they cannoY be relied 
on as themselves sufficient. Charity bestowed in re- 
gular pensions upon the destitute is incoVnparably 
more beneficial tlian the same sum, gifted in larger 
blit irregular donations. Where considerable sums are 
obtained at times, and severe privations experienced 
at others, it is in vain to expect settled hajjits. 

This is the greatest evil to which voluntary charity, 
when considered as the aoI(? resource of tlie poor, is 
subject ; and it is precisely the evil which a legal pro- 
vision is calculated to obviate. The poor who ai^* 
succoured froin tlie public funds, receive less at times 
than those who depend on individuals, — but they re- 
ceive it more regularly ; they have nothing to spend on 
intoxication at one period, — but they are not exposed 
to tlie pangs of hunger at another. This is a most 
important circumstance, and of itself sufficient to those 
acquainted with the habits of the poor, to demonstrate 
the superiority of legal to casual charity. The funds of 
benevolence may be frequently wasted, Avhen irrcgidar- 
ly obtained ; but when looked upon as a pormanenl 



provision during the continuance of distress, they are 
less likely to be dissipated. A soldier leads a comfort- 
able life upon a shilling a-day, regularly paid at the 
close of the week diu*ing the period of his service, but 
he is frequently ruined by the Chelsea j)ension award- 
ed at its termination. The latter, like the prize- 
money due to sailors, is paid in large sums at stated 
periods by the Government offices ; a week of uiiiii- 
terrui)ted hitoxication generally follows the day of 
payment, and months of squalid iuactivity follow a 
few days of licentious enjoyment. 

Where the {)oor are to be found in great numbers, 
therefore, legal assessment is the only means which are 
to be pei'maiiently relied on, because it alone is inde- 
pendent of the ])assions and lleeting emotions of the 
})eople.* If any person doubts tlie truth of this, let 
him commence a public work by the aid of a subscrip- 
tion, and contrast its progress with that of one raised 
hy assessment. The moment that tlie principle is 
admitted, that regularity in tlie administration of re- 
lief is material, the expedience of legal succour be- 
comes ajiparent. 

Voluntary charity is an invaluable (tux'diarif to legal 
support, but it is a most inefficient suhsiltuie for it. In 
periods of extraordinary distress it aflbrds tlie expan- 
sion required to meet the increasing wants of the un- 
fortunate ; at all times it will find ample room where- 
on to shed its blessings; but it is not to .be relied on 
for tlie steady relief of those unattractive misfortunes 
which arise out of the ordinary casualties of luimau 
exivSteiice. In moments of public enthusiasm essen- 
tial aid may be rendered to the forces of the state by 
voluntary armaments ; hut no prudent government, ‘ 
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in reliance on such irregular assistance, would dis- 
pense with the protection of a regular army* 

5 . Another important effect of a system of legal re- 
lief is, that it provides a fund for the maintenance of 
the poor, which is capable of being enlarged or con- 
tracted according to the necessities of the people ; 
whereas voluntary charity at times jirovides too little, 
and at others too much for their relief. 

When a tax is annually raised for tlie maintenance 
of the poor, it is obvious that the persons who pay it 
have tlie strongest interest to resist its increase or ef- 
fect its diminution ; and, therefore, the best security 
which the circumstances will allow exists for the fru- 
gal management of tlie public funds. Acc^->rdingly, 
notwithstanding the glaring defects of the English 
Poor Laws, they have considerably diminished with 
the increasing prosperity of the country, after the con- 
vulsion consequent on the first termination of the war 
had subsided, notwithstanding the vast simultaneous 
increase of its population. In the year 1818, they 
amounted to L. ; in the year 1834, only to 

L, 6,317,000;^ This power of expansion or eoiitrac- 

• Table showing the progress of the English poor rates from IBl i 
to ISrrt, when the new system was introduced. 


Years. 

1814, 


Sums. 

L.0,294,581 

0 

0 

Population. 

10,775,000 

ISlo, 


5,418,846 

0 

0 

10,079,437 

1816, 

- 

5,724,839 

0 

0 

1 1,160,557 

1817, ^ 

- 

6,910,925 

0 

0 

11,349,750 

1818, " 

- 

7,870,801 

0 

0 

1 1,524,389 

18 U), 

- 

7,5 1 6,704 

0 

0 

11,700,965 

18-20, 

- 

7,330,256 

0 

0 

11,893,155 

1821, 

- 

6,059,249 

0 

0 

1 1,978,875 

1822, 

- 

6,358,702 

0 

0 

1*2,313,810 

1823, 

- 

5,77*2,958 

0 

0 

12,508,956 

1824, 

- 

.5,736,989 

0 

0 

12,689,098 

1825, 

- 

5,786,989 

0 

0 

12,881,906 

1326, 

- 

5,928,.501 

0 

0 

33,056,931 
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tiou, according to circumstances, is a very great advan- 
tage in any system of public charity. It is a dreadful 
evil if suffering remains unrelieved during the severest 
crisis of general distress ; and the habits of the people 
are permanently ruined by misfortunes which might 
have been alleviated. It is also an evil of no small mag- 
nitude, if large funds devoted to charity remain in the 
course of division ‘after the necessity for their distribu- 
tion has ceased ; and the idle and wortliless reap the 
fruits which shouhl have l)eeii reserved for unfortunate 
industry. To both these evils a system of voluntary re- 
lief is exposed ; from both a legal provision is exempted. 

When a country has arrived at that stage of politi- 
cal advancement when legal relief is required, and 
none such exists^ one of two things must happen 
either the misery of the people will drive the higher 
ranks abroad, and they will seek to forget tlie suffer ^ 
ing which they cannot relieve in the amusements of 
a foreign metropolis; or the sight of distress will ope- 
rate so powerfully upon the humane, as to occasion 
the appropriation of vast sums to the purposes of pub- 
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1B27, 

L,G,I41,088 

0 

0 

13,24-2,019 

1828, 

6,298,000 

0 

0 

13,441,913 

1829, 

6,332,1.10 

0 

0 

- , 13,620,701 

1830, 

6,820,0t2 

0 

0 

- . 13,811,467 

1831, 

6,798,888 

0 

0 

13,607,187 

1832, 

7,03G,‘>68 

0 

0 

14,106,646 

1833, 

6,790,799 

0 

0 

14,307,229 

183t, 

6,317,22.7 

0 

0 

14,631,967 

The annual 

sum paid by each inlialjitant 

of England and ' 


In 1801, was overhead L.O <) I 


1831, - 0 9 9 

fOthongh population in the same period has advanced a])ont 70 per 
a clear proof that the proportion of poor ro(|uiring legal relief 
had prodigiously diminished in that period, thoiigh it was one wdieu 
^he causes of pauperism h<i<l been in fearful activity, — Porter’s Prog. 
Nation, i. 82, 
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lie charity. Of the former effect Irelaiul is a living 
and appalling example, — of the latter Spain and Italy 
furnish memorable instances. In Ireland, where poor’s 
rates are unknown, misery has overflowed the land, 
— industry is unknown in a large proportion of the 
people, — and the rich, unable to endure the spectacle of 
universal distress, have migrated in a body for th^ar re- 
sidence to more prosperous states. In Italy and Spain 
the piety of former ages has endowed vas^. institutions 
with landed revenues ; their hosjiitals are on the great- 
est scale, and amply fdled with inmates ; and the gates 
of the monasteries where cliarity is bestowed upon the 
poor are always surrounded by a crowd of clamorous 
supplicants. There is something so heart-rending in 
thcvsiglit of continued sutfering, that^it insensibly melts 
the most obdurate hearts ; and amongst the crowd 
who witness it some are at last found who yield to 
the dictates of humanity, and destine their wealth to 
its relief in future times* 

It is an evil of the very first magnitude lo leave 
country deserted by the landed proprietors, and over- 
spread with a multitude of paupers, ^vithout employ- 
ment, ignorant of comfort, and impatient of suffering. 
Such a state of things is tlie natural result of the want 
of such evStablishments as, by relieving the misery of 
the poor, prevent the degradation of their hahits^ and 
cJieck the growth of a destitute population, by suc- 
couring those from whom it would spring. It is also 
a serious inconvenience to have large revenues set 
apart for tlie use of the poor at all times, whether 
they require relief, or might maintain themselves in 
comfortable circumstances. Such institutions are n 
direct bounty ui)on idleness in periods of prosperity, 
because they provide for those who do not require it ^ 
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and they fail in aflfbrdiiig the requisite relief in pe- 
riods of adversity, because tliey do not admit of that 
sudden expansion which the vicissitudes of society 
require. 

It is the peculiar advantage, on the other hand, of 
a system of legal provision, that it readily adapts 
itself to the varying circumstances of the poor, and 
relieves the utmost measure of suffering at one pe- 
riod, without occasioning an unnecessary expendi- 
ture at another. Drawn from the ample funds of 
the affluent, it is not likely to ftiil in periods of dis- 
tress ; raised by assessment upon their properties, it 
never will be continued when the necessity for its 
support has passed away. lu periods of adversity it 
relievos real suffering ; in periods of prosperity it does 
not eucGurage inaction. It accomplishes all the ob- 
jects of charity, without being open to the objections 
which occur to a system of relief founded chiefly on 
the bequests of private individuals, 

III. — The most important effect of the poor laws, 
however, istohefound in their influence upon the p7V^- 
ciphafpopulcttion, and their tendency, by relievingex- 
trerne distress, to prevent the growth of those habits 
from which a redundant population tak^^s its rise- As 
this is the most important consequence of their esta- 
blishment, so it is the ont concerning which the 
greatest mistakes have been generally received. 

If it were true, that, by providing an asylum for the 
poor in sickness, distress, or old age, an uncalled for 
impulse is given to the principle of population, it would 
unquestionably follow, that such establishments are 
productive of more misery than they relieve. It 
^ieserves the most serious consideration, therefore. 
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whether tliese consequences really flow from them ; 
and whetlier it is the duty of the legislator to re- 
main deaf to the calls of humanity, lest, from mis- 
taken lenity, he defeats the object wiiich he has in 
view. 

It will be found upon examination, that these con^ 
sequences are deduced from an erroneous view of the 
causes \cliich restrain the increase of the lower orders ; 
that they are not only incorrect, but diaiiietrically the 
reverse of the truth ; and that there are no measures 
so effectual in checking the growth of a redundant j) 0 ’ 
pulation, as those which relieve the present distress 
of the poor* 

If the higher orders were furnished u ith asylum 
in sickness and old ago, and a provision secured for 
their destitute offspring, adequate to their mainte- 
nance in the habits to which tliey have been accus- 
tomed, it is quite certain, that an extraordinary and 
uncalled for impulse would be given to their increase 
71je reason is, that those classes being already endowed 
with habits of foi csigbt, whatever promises a jmovi- 
siou fur a family, removes the chief difficulty in the 
way of tlie marriage union. If the lower orders were 
all j)ossessed of the jirojierty, and governed by the ha- 
bits of their superiors, the same truth would be iuii> 
versally applicable. It is because they are not so that 
the effects of such a lupeasure are the reverse ; the 
same necessity which calls for the interposition of le- 
gal relief, changes its effect \ipoii the principle of po- 
pulation. 

Among the labouring classes generally, and the des' 
titutc portion of them in particular, inability to rear 
a family may check the growth of mankind, but it m* 
ver will atone prevent the contracting of inarriage. To 
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all who are practically acquainted with the condition 
of the poor this truth must he matter of observation : 
to all who are familiar with the varied appearances of 
thexspecies it is matter of history. Nor is it difficult 
to assign the reason for this peculiarity. The pas^ 
sioris of our nature are universal and inherent ; the 
controlling principles partial and acquired ; the for- 
mer act most powerfully where the latter are unknown. 
Tlie limitations to poj>ulation acquire, in the progress 
of society, an entire ascendency over the })hysical pro- 
pensities ; hilt these limitations are slow of growth, 
and uniformly j)revail most strongly in those classes 
whose condition is the farthest removed from real suf- 
fering. ^They are to be found in the liighest degree 
among the aristocracy of England, to wliorn indigence 
is unknown : they will be looked for in vain among 
the j)easantry of Ireland, who are eontiuually in dan- 
ger of wanting the necessaries of life. 

Examine the difl’erent nations in tlie world, or the 

!#► 

different classes of society in every country. Univer- 
sally it will he found, that extreme j)overty is accom- 
panied by general improvidence ; and tbai in the 
wreck of all the other hopes or enjoyments of life, the 
influence of physical desires becomes irresistible. A 
certain degree of indigence, a certain familiarity witli 
suffering, will extinguish the principle of foresight 
even in the most cautious* bosoms. Overturn the 
fabric of society ; expose the aristocracy to the w^ants, 
the privations, and the miseries of the lowest class, 
and they will si)eedily acquire their habits ; reckless- 
ness will succeed to caution; indolence to activity ; 
the passion for present indulgence to the foresight of 
future advaintage. The {K)wer of controlling present 
desire speedilv' ceases, when the objects to he gained 
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by such sacrifices Iiave disappeared : there is but one 
way to nuike men look forward to the future, and that 
is to give them some inducement to abandon present 
gratification. 

It results from these considerations, that nothing 
encourages a redundant and miserable population so 
powerfully as the exiMence of 7irrrelHn:c(l 
because it spreads tliose habits among the poor from 
w hich a diseased action of the principle of* population 
takes its rise, l^he inability to rear tlieir oll’spring 
may prevent the number of tlie poor from becoming 
great wlien compared with the means of subsistence 
winch their country affords; but while iiiisery is gene- 
rally prevalent they will always be redundapt when 
compared with the share of that subsistence which 
they can command. A state ca})able of maintaining 
ten millions of inhabitants, may be over-peopled when 
it has only one : — all classes may be in comfort when 
it supports nine. 

On the other hamf, nothing tends fo check an undue 
increase of mankind so effectually, as those institu- 
tions which, by relieving distress, dry up the sources 
from which an indigent population invariably springs. 
This is the great and important effect of such establish- 
ments. Eveiy individual wiio is withdrawn from a 
state of extreme indigence is prevented from contri- 
buting his share to the difliision of the habits from 
which a redundant increase of mankind arises. Suffer- 
ing among the poor, like contagious fevers, never re- 
mains stationary : if it is not cliecked it spreads its 
ravages : if the rich will not relieve its distresses they 
will speedily be made to feel its bitterness. 

If it were possible to diffuse property and industry 
uni versa lly among the poor, and spread the habits 
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requisite to preserve them, the danger of an undue in » 
crease would be entirely obviated. The augrneiitatiou 
ofthe poor, like that of the rich, would be governed by 
reason and prudence, and all classes would advance 
according to the means of comfortable subsistence 
vcliieh they could Coinmand. The inequality in the 
condition of mankind ; the varieties of human clia- 
racter; the disaslers incident to a highly civilized 
condition ofisociety, forbid the hope that such a state of 
things can ever be realized. Every approximation to 
it, however, that can be effected, advances mankind 
a step nearer to tliat state of ideal perfection ; every 
unit of suiiering whicli is relieved, adds to the sum of 
])rovident^ liahits, and subtracts from the 8|>read of 
reckless indiih»-ence. 

Therejs no such error as to imagine that, by pro- 
viding an asylum for the poor, we give an impulse to 
population, which otherwise would not have existed. 
Sucii an opinion results from supposing that the des- 
titute portion of mankind are governed by tlie same 
views in contracting marriages as the opulent ; a sup- 
|K)sition contradicted by everything we know of hu* 
man nature. The supporters of this opinion forget, 
iliat animal passion precedes, both in the individual 
and the species, the desire of gain ; that its influence 
is greatest where the other enjoyments of life are the 
least ; and that to leave the poor in unaided misery, 
is to consign them to circumstances where experience 
proves that no restraints upon the principle of increase 
aix' to be found. It is by relieving suffering wlierever it 
t^xists ; by preventing the poor from sinking to that 
^xirerne depression where hope is extinguished ; by 
^bininishiiig tho frequency of perfect destitution, and 
^or.. If, o 
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thereby migineiiting the dread of incurring it ; tlial: 
the most effectual barrier against an undue increase 
of maukiad is to be provided ; because it is in that 
wa\' tluit the habits are arrested which precipitate the 
poor into sensual indulgence, and level their multipli- 
cation to that of the lower animals. 

Among tlie rich, the dread of falling in society is 
the great restraint upon population*: among the poor 
the lio])e of rising. The former have e-verything to 
lose by an imprudent marriage — the latter nothing. 
'l’'lie dangers of poverty have no terrors to those among 
whoni they are habitual : to the poor they appear 
nothing worse than the risk of disease, or the certainty 
of death to the whole of mankind. The luwnan mind 
invariably heeonies habituated to what is continually 
present to its olrservation : the greatest dangers are 
never so completely overlooked, as by those Avho are 
nearest falling into tliem. The soldier sports with 
death, who possibly has not an hour to live : the rich 
man trembles at its aj)pi’oach while yet a thousand 
miles off. 

It is frecprently said, that, by exhibiting examples 
to the poor of the ruinous consequences of imprudent 
marriages, we will prevent their recurrence. There 
never wa.« a Inore mistaken idea. The effect is just 
the reverse. By multiplying, examples of indigence 
among the lower classes, we diminish tlie dread of 
incurring it ; because we familiarize the poor to its 
observation. They cease to regard what surrounds 
them in every direction, as either extraordinary or 1'.’- 
railiating, and come at last to look upon suffering 
the unavoidable lot of humanity, and momentary gft** 
tification as its only enjoyment. The prevalence of 
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such ideas opens the door to every species of demo- 
raIi:^ation : general intoxication, sexual licentiousness, 
universal recklessness, speedily follow’^ in the train 
of such inisfortunes. There is but one way to ar- 
rest these evils, and that is, to relieve the distress 
which reduces the poor into those circumstances, 
whefe they become unavoidable. 

Compare the lia1>its, as to early and imprudent mar- 
riages of th® lower Irislj, who have the spectacle of 
misery coiistautly before their eyes, with that of the 
higher ami middling ranks in this country, who know 
of such evils only from occasional observation, and 
the truth of tliis observation will be at once apparent* 

Among! ten tliousand persons in a complicated state 
of society, one tliousaiid are brought, by ilie vicissi- 
tudes of commerce, or the dissolution of manners, or 
casual misfortunes, into necessitous circumstances* If 
nothing is done to relieve them, experience has told too 
surely what will follow ; the young will fall into disso- 
lute habits, and become in early youth tlic ]>arents of an 
indigent and depraved pojnilation ; tlie aged into a life 
of mendicity, and corrupt the young if they cannot 
produce them. The streets will be covered with the 
olFspring of persons on<‘e comparatively virtuous, now 
reduced by suflering to the lowest condition, and the 
most profligate habits ; and from them, as so many 
centres, Mu’ll the fatal contagion of vice and iniprovi- 
dence spread in every direction. Every great city in 
the empire affords dmple evidence of the truth of this 
ebservation. 

If these thousand individuals, on the otlier hand, 
are succoured by the powerful aid of legal relief, the 
incipient evil is arrested in its cradle. Indigence, often 
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the parent of demoralization, is averted ; tempoiaiy 
misfortunes are prevented from produeivig confirmed 
habits ; casual disasters from permanently destroying 
the limitations to population. The young are saved 
from the abyss of infamy and wretchedness into which 
they were on the point of falling the old from the 
irregular habits which sju'cad their vices throug'h an 
extended circle. A prolific source 'of vice and ineu- 
dicity is dried u|), by relieving the distress in which 
they were both comniericing ; an lumecessary addition 
to the indigent part of the community pn'vented from 
arising, by saving numbers from fiiiling into tlie reck- 
less habits which would speedily have produced them ; 
a perennial fountain of redundant population is clos- 
ed, bj' arresting total destitution among' tljc classes 
from which it usually springs. Nothing is* of more 
importance than to prevent the standard <)f comfort 
among the labouring classes from faliing : nothing of 
more benefit than, as much as possible, to j)revent the 
poor - from ever having tlie spectacle of uuassuaged 
distress exhibited to their sight. 

Examine the countries where legal relief is nnkuown 
Are the poor there distinguished by their provident 
and economical habits? Is misery comparatively rare, 
and the increhse of population generally regulated by 
• the welfare of the people ? Are China, or Hindostan, 
Persia, or Egypt, or Naples, as remarkable for the pre- 
valence of moral restraint, as they are for the absence 
of legal provision for the poor ? Tlie fact is undeniably 
the reverse. Among the unrelieved mendicants of 
these populous countries, the utmost recklessness, the 
greatest pressure of a redundant population is expe- 
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lieneed. Examine the iiistitutioiis, on the other 
liainl, of Flanclers, Switzerland, Austria, Holland. 
Prussia, and Norway, where comfort and industry are 
so generally diffused, and the principle of population 
is comparatively under due regulation ; and in all, a 
legal provision for the poor will be found established. 

Na}", without leaving tlie Britisli islands, the strong- 
est proof of the 'same principles may he discovered. 
For above t»wo centuries and a-half, a system of legal 
relief has beeis estafjlished, and acted upon throughout 
tfie whole of Engiand : and in the last half century, 
it lias gradually extciuied tlirougfji all the great cities 
of Scotland. Are the poor of Great Britain in conse^ 
quencerudiindant in numbers, reckless in habits, impro- 
vident in conditci ? So far from this being the case, the 
comfortxuul opidence of the middling and lower orders, 
at least in England, exceed that of any country in the 
’^vorld. llic prijicijde of population is more limited in 
jiroportion to the deamnd for labour, than in any other 
state where aiFcipially conplicated condition of society 
exists ; and fewer mendicants are to he seen than in 
any nation of Ihirope, Tlie Parliatnentary Com- 
mittee, after the fullest investigation into the state of 
tlie poor, even during a period of exti*aor<linary com- 
merciai distress, Imve report<Hl, that the nalive poor 
of the island have no tendency to increase beyond the 
means of their comfortable subsistence, f 

And whence is it tliat the crowds of unemployed 
poor have been generated, who now overwhelm the 
British empire ? Is it in the workhouses of England, 
or among tlie numbers whom her vast parochial as- 


^ Sec ante, ('h. VU. ; aiite I, !i7i, ct 
i Pari. Hep. 1827, on Kviiif^ration. 
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sessrnents have called into being when the statfe of so- 
ciety did not require their production ? It is, on the 
contrary, among the morasses of Ireland, among those 
whom want and misery has driven from their homes, 
and who now seek, from the wealth and the charity 
of Britain, that succour which is denied them by tlie 
institutions of tlieir nativ'e land. It is amidst the 
indigence and misery of her unrelieved poor, that the 
principle of population lias displayed 'its terrible 
power’s ; and from tiie squalid habits of her reckless 
inhabitants that the multitudes have issued, who now 
fill every part of the crnpii-e with distress. A more 
extraordinary, a more memorable example of the con- 
sequence of neglecting the poor never lias been exhi- 
bited in the civilized world. The system of i-epressing 
the numbers of the poor by depriving them nf relief, 
has there been tried to ^ii^jullest extenit ; for centuries, 
misery and want have stalked through the land ; and 
the redundancy of the people, as u ell as the density 
of the population, are in consequence now greater 
than in any country of the world.* 

Moreover, if is well worthy of observation, that, 
prior to the introduction of poor laws into Great Bri- 
tain, the evils of itinerant mendicity were felt just as 
strongly as thvy now are in the sister island. The 
Scottish Statute Book contains no less than nine dif- 
ferent statutes for the relief of the poor, and the sup- 
pression of begging,! and we know, from the best au- 
thoi’i ty, that, at the Lhiion , two hundred thousand sturdy 
beggars were to be found in the Lowlands of Scotland 

■ Humlxildt’s Voyage’S, Vol, xi. p. 2;{8, 

t All sub.se(]uont to 



alone.^ The preamble of the English sialiite truly 
declares, that the country was distressed by the num- 
bers of unemployed poor, whom it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to provide for by assevssment on the parishcvS ; 
and the contemporary writers have left the most la- 
mentable accounts of the extent to which vagrant 
mendicity prevailed even in the richest English 
eounties.f If these accounts ai'e compared wilii the 
flourishing condition of the English poor at tliis time, 
where the paupers live better tlian the industrious l:i“ 
bourers of the continental states,]; they funiisli the most 
conclusi ve authority in favour of the ex{)e(liency of 
legal establishments for the relief of the iiuligeul, and 
the salufory effect which they have in elevating llie 
standard of comfort, and checking the habits which 
lead to a redundant population. 

The force of this example becomes still stronger if 
it is considered that the English poor laws labour 
under several signal defects, wliich must liave gone 
far to countefaet tlieir beneficial consequences. In 
particular, the practice of making up the wages of 
able-bodied labourers to a certain amount iVom the 
parish fuiKls, and the extreme injustice of laying upon 
the landed proprietors almost the whole burden of 
maintaining the poor, whom the manufaeiurers liave 
created to their own great profit, have gone far both 
to encourage idleness among the labouring classes, and 
to derange the relation between the demand for labour 
and the rate of wages. It is the most striking proof 
of the inherent blessings of a system of legal relief, 

* Fletcher of SaUouu’s speech oil I inton. 
t Account of Gloucc.stei and IliMnd’ord, ]'»})• 71 * lO.'f 
t Jacob's Report, p, 
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that, uruler so many disadvantages, it lias produced 
such beneficial effects. 

Ireland, however, not only has afforded the most 
signal proof down to this time of the pernicious effect 
of the want of all legal relief for tlie poor, and in par- 
ticular of the immediate tendency of such a state of 
things to induce a diseased and unlimited action in 
(he principle of increase; but its vlreadful example 
has come to operate so forcibly upon the public iniiul, 
that, in spite of the combined eiforts of the Englisii 
economists standhig up for their princi}des, the Irish 
tlemagogues, striving to perpetuate miserjg the jiareiit 
of agitation, and the Irish landlords seeking to avert a 
heavy burden from their properties, tlie great measure 
of justice has at leiigtli been carried, and tlie principle 
been sanctioned by the Legislature, that the. Irish as 
well as the English poor are entitled to legal relief 
when in a state of (festitutiom ^VMiether the peculiar 
system of relief tJicre recently establisiied is or is not 
the best (fiat could be devised ; in })articular, whetber 
tlie combiiiation of public Avorks at a reduced rate of 
wages for tlie unemployed, Avitli ihmieilktry relityf 
for the aged and impotent, would not have been pre- 
ferable to Uie formation of great unions, where alone 
relief was to he administercil, may well be doubted 
But these are matters of detail which, although of 
tlie highest practical importance, are susceptible of a 
remedy according to the dictates of experience ; the 
mighty triumph of truth over error, of charity over 
selfishness, has been achieved ; and the most formi- 
dable combination of the active and speculative, the 
selfish and deluded parts of mankind ever before* wit- 
nessed in any country, overthrown by the simpk 
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weight of poignant miseiy upon the heart of a Christ*- 
ian Legislature. 

The evidence which the Irish Poor Law Conirnis- 
sionenSj nuiny of whom were from j)reviou 8 opinions 
opposed on principle to any legal relief for the ])oor 
whatever, have collected on the state of tlie destitu-* 
tion in Ireland, is perhaps the most valuable coimncn* 
tary on Itie great' Christian injunction of charity that 
exists ill the world ; and cannot fail, if attentively 
considered, to Ining conviction to the coldest heart, 
and the most obdurate understanding, as to the para- 
mount riccessity, in e\'ery advanced state of society, of 
resorting to a iegrd relief for the poor, and the mani- 
fest expe^'ience of sucli it course, with a view to stop 
tlie dist^ased action of the principle of increase, wliich 
invariably springvS from the long continuance of unre- 
lieved misery among the humbler classes of the com- 
nuuiity. '' The late inquiry in Ireland/’ says Mr 
Hevans, the secretary to the commission, “ have 
shouni us the evils which the ])oor laws in Enghind 
have remedied, compared with Avhich tliose of their 
mal-administration sink into insigniticance.” And 
Mr Molt, one of the assistant commissioners, observes, 
“ Mo person can read tlie heart-rending account of 
tlie distress of the labouring 2)oor in Irc^land, witfiont 
being a convert to the necessity of some compulsory 
lu'ovision being made for the destitute 2)oor/’ f Tlie 
evidence collected from all quarters abundantly demon- 
strates, that tlie poorer and more destitute the people 
are, the earlier do they marry ; while the only traces 
of prudential conduct are among those who have been 
habituated to comparative comfort/ And of the ef- 

Itovaiis, \ 22 , on Irish Poor. { Keport IR'Kh p. 

1 Pirst l{r[w>r(, 
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feet of such habits prevailing generally among the 
working classes, we have an awful proof in the fact 
established by tlie Report, that there are above two 
millions of persons in Ireland who, more or less, stand 
in need of legal relief.* 

Scotland was long and triumphantly appealed to by 
the opponents of parocliial relief, as affording an ex- 
ample of a country where, although jioor’s rates, found- 
ed on the same principles as the 43d of Elizabeth, liad 
by law been long established, yet in their practical 
administration very little had been done for the poor; 
and where the benefit of such abstinence from legai 
charity had been tliought to be strongly exemplified. 
But that example has now completely brolien down ; 
and it has been demonstrated, not merely by the opi- 
nions of the most comiietent observers, but facts which 
are at once decisive of the case, that the evils in many 
parts of Scotland, from the want of adequate relief to 
the poor, have become excessive ; that they have ge- 
nerated their usual offspring, typhus fever, and adis- 
easfed action of the principle of incrciise among the 
destitute classes ; and that Scotland, amidst all its self- 
complacency as to the state of its peasantry, is fast 
sinking to a level with Ireland, both in the misery of 
the poor, and 'the consequent unexampled rapidity of 
the progress of crime. The admirable Vital Statistics of 
GkvSgow by Dr Cowan ;f and the still more powerful 
and elaborate Treatise on the Management of the Poor 
in Scotland by Dr Alison, have completely establish- 

* Report 1836. 

t Vital Statistics of Glasgow, by Henry Cowan, M-D., 1838. 

I On tbe Managcinent of the Poor in Scotland, by Dr Alison 
pdinburgb, 1839. 
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ed, not only that there existvS among the poor of those 
cities a tlegree of misery and destitution, certainly 
unexampled in Britain, pi’obably not exceeded in 
Europe, if Ireland be excepted, but that this destitu- 
tion is the result of these cities being crowded with 
the poor from all quarters, in consequence of the many 
parts of the country, where either no poor’s rates at 
all are established, or they are administered with a 
most scandalous degree of parsimony. It has lately 
been established also, that in the West Higlilands, 
where there is practically speaking no poor’s rates 
wliatevcr, and not a fifteenth of the gentjy are resi- 
dent, the destitution is still greater ; and that above 
200,000 persons there are constantly at the starving 
point, and, as a natural consequence, multiplying with 
a rapidity which equals even that of London, the cen- 
tre of the whole wealth of the kingdom.'^' And of the 
dreadful danger of such a state of things, and the 
manner in which it speedily comes to affect the high- 
er orders in their lives and property, if they cannot 
be reached through any other and more honourable 
channel, decisive proof is afforded by the fticts that 
no less than tiventy thousand persons were seized with 
typhus fever, the well known attendant on want and 
misery in Glasgow, in the single yerir 1837 ; f of 
whom 2180 died; that 40,000 persons have had fever 
in that city within the last three years ; that 10,000 
persons have had fever in Dundee in ,the last four 
years ; that in 1838, 1 in 30 in Edinburgh was a fe- 
ver patient ;; while in Birmingham, with a popula- 

* Baird and Fiillerton’^i Account of the Poor in tJie Iliglilands and 
islands, 57, Gk Dr Alison’s Reply to Mr Monyponny, 19, 

t Ante, 11, 121, where the tables are given. 

t Alison, 15, 2(\ edition. Cowau'S Vital Statistic.s of tUasgow. 
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tion of 150,000, in the seven years ending 1839, thi 
fever cases were only 69 a year ; in Leeds, witli a 
population of 123,000, only 274 ; in Manchester, with 
a popvdation of 280,000, only 1391, even in the dis- 
tress of 1837 ;■* while in crime the difference between 
Scotland and England is still more unfavourable to 
this j)art of the isjand ; for, while in seven years [)re- 
cediug 1839, tlse committals for serious offences in tiie 
former country had advanced from 2451' to 34 !•(), or 
increased a half', they have only swelled in the lat- 
ter from 20,829 to 23,094, or augmented about a 
tcnth.f 

'j''he adversaries of the poor’s rates will probably 
answer, that these results have taken place not iii 
eonseipienee of legal relief, hut in spite of it; and, 
in proof of their arg'nment, they refer to the fticts, that 
one-lwelfth of tlie people of England, in 1818, receii - 
ed parocliial assistance, and that tise total amount of 
the assessment was then from seven to eiglit millions 
anmially. ^ 

In supporting a proper system of legal relief for (lie 
poor, it is by no means necessary to argue in lavoni' 
of the extension of assistance to employed labourers. 
When this excrescence is removed, as it now is in Ene- 
land, hy the Operation of the new Poor Law Act, il 
must go far to diminish the number of pauiiers. In 
many parishes of the southern counties of that king- 
dom, the laboprers wliose wages were formerly made 
up from the parish, were above one-half of the whole 
number. No conclusive argument against a system 
can be drawn from so palpable an abuse of it. Bnl 

Alison, l/>, 2(io(]i(ioiu Cowaii’n Vital Statistics of Glasgow, 

!’ Pari iai non taiy Kcturn.s, 183 ^h)u 1 ISIS, on Grime. 
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even supposing that the paupers of England truly 
nxnounted to a twelfth or even a sixth of the popula- 
tion, it would not afford the smallest argument against 
a legal provision : on the contrary, it afforded tlie 
dearest indication of its necessity. Such a state of 
tilings arises from the unequal division of property ; 
iTom the multitude who live by wages compared to 
l!ie few who possess capital ; and while tins in- 
equality exists, all attempts to avoid assessment will 
be found to be impracticable, without an appalling 
and eventually destructive increase of misery. Had 
{lie Englisli poor hnvs really possessed tlie injuri- 
ous tendency '.vhich is generally ascribed to them, it 
must liaye happened that the labouring classes in 
tliat country would, long before this time, have been 
rendered redundant ; — an injurious measure affecting 
directly so large a portion of the people, and indirect- 
ly extending over a much wider circle, must have in- 
duced habits of imfirovidence and reckless increase 
among the poor, during the long period that it has 
been in operation, if its tendency had really been wliat 
is generally believed. Experience proves that causes 
of niiicli less general effect are amply sufficient to de- 
moralize the lower orders, even in the most fovourable 
political circiunstances. The total absence of any such 
effect among the people of England, and the progres- 
sive growth of provident habits under the shelter of 
legal establishments for exl^me distress, aiford tlie 
most satisfactory reason for concluding, that the con- 
secpiences supposed to flow from them are in reality 
unfounded. 

That the habits of the English poor are, on the 
whole, hostile to a redundant increase of numbexvs, may 
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be inferred from the observations of Mr Maltluis him- 
self, that the agricultural labourers of England sub- 
sist, in general, on wheateii bread, and thei’efore are 
less numerous than tliey would have been if they had 
become habituated to inferior fare ; a state of tilings 
decisive against the siqiposed tendency of the poor’s 
rates to lower the habits of the poor. The same fact 
is demonstrated by the extraordinary multitudes of 
Irish, amounting to no less than one millmi in twenty 
years preceding 1821,* who daily flock into Britain, 
and contrive to realize a subsistence within it ; a course 
of things which could not have taken place if the na- 
tives of the island had been pressing upon the limits 
of employment. t 

The principles which should regulate the distribu- 
tion and providing of legal assessment are abundantly 
obvious. The strife of local and contending interests 
alone renders tlieir application diflicult in practice. 

1. 'J’he fundamental principle of such relief being, 
that, in a complicated state of society, the poor are 
tmuvoidahiy driven to public support, it follows that 
it should be administered to all persons of whatever 
countiy, who are brought into the circumstances where 
it becomes requisite. To limit the assistance to such 
persons as have acquired claims by birth or residence, 
is not less impolitic than it is unfeeling. It would be 
highly inexpedient to r^use a stranger, affected with 
a contagious disorder, admittance into a public hospi- 
tal, on the ground of his being an alien, and thereby 
spread the infection through a whole neighbourhood : 
it is not less so to allow the contagion of unrelieved 

'Humboldts Voyage, s, xi. 234. 
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distress to continue lurking among the poorer classes 
of the people. 

2. In the distribution of legal aid, especial care 
should be taken to adajit it to the circiunstauces of the 
individual who requires it. To give the same species 
of relief to the young, the middle-aged, and the old, 
is in the highest degree absurd. It was the wise pro- 
vision of the English statute, that ivork should be 
provided for ’the dhle-bodied, but unemployed poor; 
and had this part of the law been as zealously acted 
upon as that which provides payments to the infirm, 
its effects would have been more beneficial than they 
have actually been. There should always be some 
public works in progress, upon whicli persons thrown 
out of employment should be engaged, at a much 
lower rate of \v'ages than what other workmen receive. 
Tins would exclude the danger of too many running 
to such employments : while at the same time it 
would be an incalculable relief to the poor under the 
vicissitudes of commercial enterprise. All able-bodied 
persons claiming I'elief should be immediately set to 
these works ; and assistance without labour confined 
to those who are obviously incapable of undergoing it. 
In the distribution of relief, it is of essential impor- 
tance that the principle of locality, or the division of 
the poorer quarters of every city mto districts,m which 
a sufficient number of persons are to be appointed 
inspectors, should be adopted. Without it, the exami- 
nation of individual cases, and the separation of dis- 
tress from imposture are impossible : with it, there is 
no accumulation of distress which cannot be investi- 
gated. The system adopted in Scotland, of massing 
the poor in all the parishes in great cities together. 
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and referrilig all applications for relief to one office, 
is the worst, in this particular, that can possibly be 
imagined. 

8. The application of a considerable portion of the 
funds of public charity to the purpose of providing 
the means of emigratmi to the young and the active 
of both sexes, wonid be a most important measure, 
both with reference to the comfort df the lou’^er orders, 
and the regulation of their future increase. If it be 
true, that unrelieved distress becomes the fountain of 
a redundant popiilation, and speedily generates a dh- 
eased action of the prtncijdc of increase, it follows, 
that the removal of that distress, arul the seltlcmeiit 
of the poor in more favourable situations, is. the luosl 
effectual means of bettering the condition of tlie poor. 
When emigration is left to itself, it Irequentiy with- 
draws the better classes, wIjo have the cajjital and en- 
terprise requisite to undertake it ; leaving the indigent 
arulrcckless, from whom a redundant population ia 
likely to spring, to vegetate in their native land. It 
is, therefore, of immense importance to turn into 
this channel the most destitute jjortion of the com- 
munity, and to provide from the public funds, the 
means of their removal and settieinent. By so doing 
we not only relieve the pressure upon the industrious 
and better classes who remain behiinl ; but we get 
quit of the persons who are likely to derajige the prin- 
ciple of population by the reckless habits which they 
have acquired. 

The danger so often apprehended, that, by remov- 
ing a portion of the people, we shall leave a void 
which will speedily be filled up, is entirely chimerical 
No danger need ever he apprehended from measure^^ 
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w/dck heiier the condition of the poor ; it is troiii their 
degradation and suffering that a redundance of niim» 
bers, from their comfort and prosperity, that a due re- 
gulation of population is to be expected. If indeed 
they were to retain tlie improvident habits after their 
condition was ameliorated which they did before that 
event, it may be conceded that the benefit of such re- 
inovals would he* but temporary. But nothing is 
more certain •than tliat they would not do this. The 
same measures wliich bettered the condition of the 
people, by removing some of their indigent members, 
would develope the limitations to the priiiciple of in- 
crease among the remainder, by extricating tliem from 
circumsttMvces vviiere recklessness is unavoidable, and 
placing them in situations where comfort can be felt. 

4. Towards an ecpii table system of poor laws, it is 
indispensable that an equal ?node of assessment should 
he adopted. The unequal distribution of the burden 
in England, where the assessments are raised by pa- 
rislies, and manufacturers are only riited as the pro- 
prietors of large houses, is obvious. That the bur- 
den should be in some degree local is obvious, from 
the consideratio]), that the advantage wliich the high- 
er orders derive from the great accumulation of the 
poor in particular places is in some •degree local 
also. In the vicinity of a manufacturing town pro- 
perty of every kind is often raised to ten times its ori- 
ginal value, by the very multiplication of workmen 
which renders public assessment unavoidable. It 
would be in the highest degree unjust to tax remote 
^agricultural districts, which had a lesser share either in 
fhe production, or the advantages of such assemblages, 
the same rate as those who had both. That the 

VOL. II. p 
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assessment by parishes, however, is objectionable, is 
clear, from the circumstance, that excessive inequali- 
ty in the burden is to be met \vith ; and that a pro- 
prietor on one side of an imaginary line frequently 
pays ten times as much as his more fortiuiate neigii- 
bour. How the details should be adjusted is for the 
consideration of tliose who ‘are familiar with them. 
The principle obviously is, that the burden of niaia- 
taining the poor sliould be laid as nearly^ as possildt- 
in proportion to the share Avhich individuals have had 
iji producing tlieir accumulation ; and the advantage 
which they have directly' or indirectly derived froiii 
their labour. 

But, on the other hand, and this point is deserving ot 
the most serious consideration, nothing can be clearer, 
than that the effort which the landed proprietors, in si' 
tuations where they are either not at all or only slightly 
burdened, uniformly make to throw the inaintenaucc of 
the poor entirely as a burden upon those districts 
where they are actually'^ situated in great numbers, is 
in the highest, degree unjust, and such as should re- 
ceive no couuteuancc either from the Legislature or 
disinterested classes of the community. There is no 
part of the country which does not share, and largely 
share, in the Advantages of the market for its produce, 
which has been opened by the consumption of the 
great commercial towns, and manufacturing districts 
of the country. Where would the agriculture of the 
British islands be, if the markets of London, Dubliu, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, were 
withdrawnfrorn their fai’iners ? If the landholders con- 
sider themselves in remote situations noways benefited 
by the consumption of these towns and manufacturitig 
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provinces, let. them cease to oppose the abolition of the 
corn laws, and let the urban population of the em- 
pire be at once and avowedly fed by the produce of 
Poland and the Ukraine. But while they contend, 
and justly contend, that tliey are entitled to a protect- 
ing’ duty, in order to secure the benefit of the consuinp- 
tion of these great marts of tlie human race, for na- 
tive agricultural industry, let them not endeavour to 
shake tln-m^elves loose of the concomitant burdens 
v/liich necessarily follow the assemblage of such huge 
masses of mankind in particular districts ; or tlirovv^ 
upon the inhabitants of the places wliere they are col- 
lected, the M'hole weight of a dense jM)piilation, iii the 
bei-icfits o|[ whose iudustry they so largely partaki'. 

Farther, there is another and an equatlly obvious in- 
justice, arising from the limitation of a legal assess- 
ment, and the conferring of legal ridief only in parti- 
cular districts, that its iimnediatc effect is to throw the 
poor from all parts of the country, where no aid is 
provided, in great and sometimes unbearable numbers, 
upon those wiiere aKSsistance, whether legal or volun« 
tary, is provided. The poor are not slow in discover- 
ing the places where their misery is likely to meet 
with vSympathy, or their devStitution with relief ; they 
willingly travel hundreds of miles to flock to the dis- 
tricts udiere such advantages are to be obtained. This 
evil has long been sorely felt in Scotland, where a large 
part of the parishes in the kingdom have establish- 
ed no assessment for the poor at all ; and in almost all 
the remainder, the sum allowed to the destitxite is so 
trifling, generally Is. or Is. 6d. a-week, as to be al- 
aiost equal to nothing. The consequence is, that the 
poor from these unrelieved districts are necessarily 
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throwu as a burden on Eldinburgh and Glasgow^, 
where numerous charitable establishments exist ; and 
the necessities of the poor on the one liand, Joined to 
the huruane feelings of the inhabitants on the other, 
have in these towns led to the establisliincnt of a legal 
provision, tliougli hitherto on a most inadequate scale. 
The landholders of Scotland, while they admit the 
paramount necessity for parochial a?^sessment in these 
great towns, loudly protest tliat tliey a»e not called 
for in tlieir rural districts ; forgetting that two«tliirds 
of the poor of tliese great cities are composed of tlie 
rural paupers who have been driven into tlie towns by 
the almost total want of relief, either legal or v<)luntaiy, 
in the country. The ignorant impatience ofi taxatiou'’ 
is so strong a principle among all men, that it may be 
considered as hopeless to get the distant proprietors 
to acquiesce in any measure of general and graduateil 
assessment, however loudly called for by every prin- 
ciple of justice, humanity, and ultimate expedience ; 
but as this evil is one of general intlueiice, and wiiirii 
constitutes a great part of the burden which ntlls so 
heavily on tlie public funds, voluntary charity of tlie 
towns, it behoves their inhabitants to set themselves 
seriously to obtain the redress of so great a grievance, 
if not from better motives, at least from a regard to 
their own patrimonial interests. 

Moreover, in this important matter of the practical 
working out of a system of relief for the poor, it is of 
the very highest importance not to lose sight of the 
principle, that the persons who are to be finally entrust- 
ed with the right of determining to what parties relief 
from the public funds should be extended, and what 
amount of relief they should receive, should /wt be the 
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persons ivhoare liable to the assessment, nor under their 
control; for iftliey are so, the uiiivei-sal impatience of 
mankind at taxation is such, that, even for the most ne- 
cessary purposes, or the discharge of the most solemn 
duties, they will in variably resisttlie burden, or diminish 
the relief to a riiiiioiisly low pittance ; and by their ob- 
stinacy in this particular, render abortive the wisest 
and most benevMent legislative provisions. When 
tlie principfe is once understood whicli lies at the bot- 
tom of all sound legislation on this sutvject, that the 
claims of the poor for I’-elief are not of the nature of 
a |)etition, to be admitted to tlie benefits of a volun- 
tary donation, but a legal right, founded upon the 
claim which the destitute and impotent poor in a com- 
plicated state of civilized society every where have to a 
reasonable support from the more opulent and fortunate 
classes of society, who liave been enriclied or iiiaintaiii- 
edby their labour,— -it becomes sufficient] evident that 
tile duty of ilettn’inining between tlie aiiplicants for this 
relief^ and the persons who are entrusted with its dis- 
tribution, must not be lea to the final adjudication— the 
jiarties wdio are to be burdened witli the assessmeut. 
lo do til is is nothing less ibaii to entrust one party 
m a law -suit, with tiie exclusive right of judging of 
his oiiponeiit's case — a principle universally repudiated 
by the laws and practice of all civilized nations. 

What sliould we say, if it were gravely proposed, 
that all claims upon a railway company, or road trus- 
tees, or any other public incorporation, were to be 
finally disposed of by a committee of the holders of 
the stock, or the persons liable to assessment under 
«uch bodies ? Every man at all acquainted tvith hu- 
affairs may easily conceive what sort of justice 
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would be got, if parties, whose profits were to be di- 
minished, or burdens increased, by the amount of the 
claims thus made upon them, Avere to be entrusted 
with the sole power of judging to what extent they 
were to be admitted. Experience has abundantly 
proved the extreme reluctance to suhniit to an assess- 
ment which distinguishes mankind in all circum- 
stances ; and in an esjiecial manueV, tlie extraordi- 
nary reluctance to impose such a burden, •which cha- 
racterizes the landed projirietors, especially of the 
middle or lower ranks, and in remote situations ; 
and with this iinivei’sal disposition, the great difficulty 
of getting the consent of any city or county to any con- 
siderable burden of assessment proposed to b« imposed 
upon them, aflbrds sufficient evidence. It may readily 
be conceived, therefore, what reluctance such bodies of 
men must always feel in augmenting a poor’s rate ; 
and how totally inadequate the orphans, aged, and 
destitute, who applied for siicli relief, must be, to 
maintain the contest with the wealthy bodies on wlioni 
the assessment is to he imposed. Such are the dif- 
ficulties arising from tliese circumstances, that it may 
safely be affirmed, that the wisest and most bene- 
volent system of legal relief that human wit could 
devise, would, in practice, he soon rendered almo.st 
nugatory, if the power of judging in the ap[)lica- 
tions for a share of its benefits were wholly vested 
in the rate-payers, or any persons under their control. 

Strong as these statements are, they will not, by 
any person practically acquainted witli mankind, he 
deemed either unnecessary or exaggerated. And of the 
practical evil which may result from the admission of 
the opposite principle into the frame-work of the poor 
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laws, we have a signal example in the consequences 
which have resulted from it in the Scotch law. The 
old Scotch statutes, particularly the act 1759, chap. 
■Hi, contain as humane and wise provisions for the 
management and relief of the destitute as it was pos- 
sible for human wisdom to devise ; and the due exe- 
cution of wliich is all that is necessary to put the con- 
dition of the Scottish poor on the very best possible 
footing, and. render wholly unnecessary the introduc- 
tion of either commissions or inquiries from our 
southern neighbours. The injunctions of the Scotch 
law as to tlie maintenance and support of the poor are 
almost exactly the same as the 43d of Elizabeth ; and 
the administration of the parochial assessment is most 
properly entrusted, in the first instance, with the lie- 
ritors and kirk-session of each parish. If their deci- 
sion upon the claims for I’clief and the amount to be 
awarded had been subjected to a cheap and expeditious 
mode of review, the system would have worked with 
the most jierfcct justice and efficiency to the [iroperty 
of the heritors on the oneside, and the claims of the des- 
titute and unfortunate on the other. But unfortunately 
the Court of Session took up the idea, not so much from 
any express statutory injunction to guide them, as from 
erroneous considerations of expedience, und a belief of 
the necessity of keeping down the burdens of the poor’s 
rates, that the heritors and kirk-sessions were intend- 
ed by the law, in this matter, to form an independent 
judicatory, whose decisions were reinewahle only by 
the Court of Session, the highest tribunal in the king- 
dom ; and this legal principle has been establishect by 
several decisions. The effects of this system of allow- 
ing one party in a suit to Judge without appeal to 
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what extent his opponent s claims are tube sustained, 
have been in the highest degree disastrous. The 
principle has been universall’y adopted and acted on 
by the kirk-sessions in almost every part of Scotland, 
that poor’s rates are a most formidable burden, perni- 
cious alike to the rich and poor, which it is the duty 
of all friends to their country, and of themselves, to 
reduce as much, and if they are forced on, to render as 
light, as possible. Without ascribing to, the members 
of tliesc kirk-sessions intentional inliumaoity, and ad- 
mitting tliat many of them, in every part of tlie coun- 
try, are men of the highest worth and benevolence, 
sufficient evidence exists, from the general state of the 
poor in Scotland, to show, that the adniini|^tration of 
the law has been entrusted, without tlie power of a 
practical review, to a body who, however respectable 
as individuals, are not, in their collective capacity, ca- 
pable of doing justice in the matter. The amount of 
aliment which is generally awarded even in great 
towns, such as Glasgow and Edinburgh, is a shilling 
a week, or about three halfpence a day, — a pittance 
upon which, in large towns, it is barely possible to 
support a suffering and lingering existence. This has 
been the practical result of allowing, tlie heritors and 

* It is hardly hecessary to say, that a review, wliieli can be got only 
in the Court of Session, where the lowest expense at which, a proces? 
can be tried is Ironi L. 50 to L. 100, practically amounts, in all cases ot 
paupers, to an absolute prohibition ; the more ospecluily, as it is well 
known, that the Court would feel the utmost reluctance at interfering 
with the determination of the heritors and kirk-session, either as to the 
quantum of aliment to be allowed to the applicant, or the claims ol 
any individual applicant for relief; and, therefore, that there is nothing 
to be made by agents of tlie speculation of a law-suit, wliicb is tliv 
great means by wliicli poverty, in the ordinary case, is able to contend 
with the advantages of wealth. 
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kirk-sessioiis the power of judging in their own case 
without review. What the aliment should be is de- 
cisively proved by what lias been practically establish- 
ed by magistrates of burghs and the ordinary courts 
of law, as an allowance for prisoners and parties even 
in tlic humblest rank of life. It is L. C a year even for 
an iiifant child, and L. 10 or L. 12 for a grown person. 
Mr Macullocli correctly estimates the average cost of 
niaintaining.a human being at L.8 a year for food 
alone.'^ From tlie report of the intelligent Govern- 
ment luvspector of Prisons, Mr Mill, it a})pears that the 
average cost of maintaining prisoners in jail, where 
there is no provision for their working while in con- 
finement, /)ver all Scotland, is about L. 15 a year, and 
even under the most improved inaiiageineiit, there is 
no prospect of reducing it below L. 12, unless the pri- 
soner can work for himself; so that under the pre- 
sent system in Scotland the guilty criminal who is 
confined in jail receives, as a deserved punishment 
for serious erirnes, about as muck, at tlie 

public expense, lor his maintenance, as the aged and 
impotent poor, — a great portion of whom have spent 
tlie best part of their life in honest industry, and been 
precipitated, by unavoidable misfortune, into a state 
of destitution. When the obvious inadeipiaey of the 
relief thus aiforded in Scotland for the poor is consi- 
dered, along with the vast numbers of persons, cer- 
tainly not less than 250,000, between the country and 
the towns, who are retained year after year in this 
state of misery and destitution, it ivill not appear sur- 
prising to any reflecting person, that serious crime is 
increasing faster in Scotland than in any country in 
Eui'ope ; that within the last thirty years it has mul- 

^ Statistics of tlie British Empircj i. 47:>. 
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tiplied FORTY FOLD or that the destitution and mi- 
sery of the poorer classes, both in great towns and many 
remote districts of the country, has reached a pitch 
unparalleled, except in Ireland, in any other part of Eu- 
rope ; and that, in one of its great towns, forty tliou- 
sand persons liave been seized with typhus fever in 
the last three years. 

One simple and obvious remedy exists for these 
multiplied evils. All that is necessary is to give the 
ordinary local courts of law jurisdiction in questions 
between paupers, and the heritors and kirk-sessions 
having the administration of the poor funds, both as 
to the persons admissible on the poor’s roll, and the 
amount of aliment to be awarded. In the Spiall Debt 
Courts of the Sheriffs or Justices of the Peace, cases 
of this sort might be decided in a week, and at a cost 
of a few shillings each. Such a change seems all that 
is necessary to put the present law on a most salutary 
footing, and arrest that formidable deluge of contagion 
and crime, which, if not checked, will soon render Jilc 
and property as insecure in this country as tliey have 
long been in the neighbouring island. 

The period which has elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the new poor law in Iiliigiaiid has been too 
short to enable a clear opinion to be formed on tliti 
merits or demerits of that great national alteration ; 
arid unquestionably the present state of those two 
great indexes to the moral and physical condition of 
the people of a country — typhus fever and the pro- 

* The comnutments of persons for serious offences in Scotland 
were, in 1808, . . ... 

in 1838, ..... 3413 

— Mo pii’;s Statisiiqne de la Grand nretagne, i.; find Parliamentary 
llepop Criine in Scotland for 1838, p. 105. 
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gress of crime, does not indicate that the condition of 
the poor in that country has been materially impaired by 
the x'ecent change ; for the Parliamentary returns show 
tliat crime in England for the last seven years has only 
increased about a tenth, while in Scotland, in the same 
period, it has advanced nearly a half : and typhus 
fever in the former, England, is cornj>aratively un- 
known, while in Scotland it is constantly making the 
most formidable ravages. But, notwithstanding these 
favourable appearances, there are certain particulars 
in wliicli the new poor law in England appears to be 
essentially defective ; and fortunately a remedy can be 
applied to tliese evils without iinpairiiig the great 
practical , benefits in other particulars which the new 
act lias introduced. 

1. The furidamental principle of the new English 
poor law, that relief is to be afforded to the j)oor only 
in public workhouses, seems not to be unreasonable, 
in reference to tlie young or middle-aged and un- 
married of either sex ; but when applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all applicants, however frail and infirm, 
married or unmarried, it appears to be fraught with 
the most obvious injustice. Where persons liave ar- 
rived at old age, and have been habituated for a long 
course of years to the attention of tlieir*wives or fami- 
lies, it is a great hardship, perhaps in some cases a 
cruelty, to place them in a situation wlieix' they are 
wholly separated from both, and subjected to a con- 
finement, often in a state of debility or extreme old 
age, which has all the effect of a severe criminal 
punishment. Domiciliary relief appears to be the true 
system in such cases, and accordingly a combination 
of such relief, with support in w^orkh.ou8es, has long 
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been established in Paris, M'liere the burden of desti- 
tution is extremely heavy from a want of poor’s rates 
in a great part of tlie rural districts, and where the 
organiiiatiou of all institutions of this descrijition 
has been brought to the very highest state of human 
perfection. 

2. The rule of separating wives from their hus- 
bands, wliich is universally acted u|ion in the English 
unions, is one, especially when apidied t© ])ersons ad- 
vanced in years, vvdiich must often beattended with very 
great hardship, and u^liicb, considering the great num- 
ber of the poor who are reduced to destitution through 
no fault of their own, the law should never impose as 
the condition of receiving legal relief. D/miiciliarv 
support appears to he the true principle in all such 
cases. It may not perhaps lie going too far to assert, 
that the feeling which must thus necessarily be excit- 
ed in tlie public mind, vv'ill in course of time become 
sucb, that, unless the sjiirit of the peojile, and the 
charity of the pooi'er classes are completely destroyed 
in England, an alteration of the law in tliis jiarticiilar 
will have become indispensable. 

3. The principle of laying the maintenance of ba.s- 
tard children exclu.sively upon the mother, appears to 
be one of the* most unjust and inexpedient that can 
possibly be imagined. It was intended, no doubt, to 
deter young women from bringing such a burden up- 
on themselves and society, and founded upon the 
same principle whicii has so often been urged against 
legal relief or voluntary charity being afforded to pub- 
lic distress. Experneuce, however, has now abun- 
dantly proved that such views are entirely erroneous ; 
and that the only effect of denying such relief to the 
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jiecessitious poor is to throw tlieiii into that state of 
desperation in which the animal passions invariably 
act with irresistible force upon mankind. In the par- 
ticular case of illegitimate children, these important 
considerations acquire additional force from the cir- 
cuinslance, that the law as it at present stands throws 
tlie burden of an impriuleiit or criminal act in which 
two persons are a^ncerned upon one only, and that, 
too, the one, who is frequently least to blame; and 
that, by imposing such a harden npoii destitute young 
women, winch they hardly ever have tlie irieans of 
supporting, it gives a fatal impulse to that most atro- 
cious of all crimes — tlie murder of their infant otf- 
spring by, the mother who bore it. 

Madame de Stael has said, that there arc bvit two 
ieras in luiman alTairs, — that ^vhich preceded and that 
wdiich followed the establishment of Cliristianity. The 
trutli of the observation is nowhere more apparent 
than in its intluenee upon tlie condition of the ]>oor. 
Domestic servitude, universal before its arrival, has 
disappeared under its influence: the most grievous 
distinction of social existence, that between tlie free- 
man and the slave, lias been abolished : a new rela- 
tion between tin liiglier and lower oi’ders for ever es- 
tablished. 

In this altered state of human affairs, if the means 
of improvement afforded to the poor have been en- 
larged, the calamities to which they are exposed have 
been increased : if they have escaped tlie restrictions 
of slavery, tliey have incurred the destitution of free- 
dom. The Divine Author of onr religion, however, 
has not forgot the increased necessities arising from 
^he emancipation of the poor-— in the duties it enjoins 
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upon the aflluent, — in the kindly relation it establishes 
between the difl'ercnt classes of society, — in the revela- 
tion of the equality of all men in the sight of Heaven, 
it has succoured the impending evils, and made the vi- 
cissitudes of life the means at once of awakening its 
virtues, and mitigating its distresses. 

So uniformly and emphatically is the great duty of 
C’HRisxfAX Chaiuty impressed upon mankind in 
the New Testament, that our Saviour may be said to 
have come into the world chiefly to enforce its per- 
formance. For the neglect of this duty no excuses 
will be received ; by its discharge the greatest sins may 
be forgivxri. In the day of J udgment itself its violation 
■will form the ground of the condemnation of the wicked. 
It is by its general perfoi'mance that the succour of the 
poor in a complicated state of society is provided, and 
the discharge of individual obligation, the relief of in- 
dividual .suirering, made tiie means of pei’inanently 
ameliorating the condition of the species. 

The person who yields to the feelings of benevo- 
lence,— the Christian who obeys the precepts of hi.s 
religion — intend only to succour a human being ; no 
ultimate or remote consequences are either intended or 
perceived. I'liese ultimate consequence.s, however, are 
yet more important than the immediate effects of be- 
neficence, They reach far beyond the individual who 
receives it ; they extend to generations yet unborn ; 
they prevent the growth of misery, though only in- 
tended for its relief. In the high standard of comfort 
now apparent among the Englisli people ; in the neat- 
ness of her cottages, — the enjoyments of her labourers, 
— the affluence of her middling ranks, we discern the 
remote consequences of the charity of our forefathers ; 
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tiie blessed effects of that Divine priiici^de which has 
tinged even the laws with its spirit, and intended only 
to succour present misery, 1ms formed permanent ha- 
bits, and assuag’ed unborn misfortune. 

There is no variance, therefore, between the pre- 
cepts of philosophy and the injunctions of religion : 
we are not required to do violence to our feelings from 
the conclusions of our reason ; the prevention of mi- 
sei’y is not forwarded by denying it assistance. The 
instincts of the human heart are in perfect unison 
with the best interests of the species ; the discharge 
of Christian duty the surest foundation of social ha|)- 
pincss. In relieving distre.ss we not only mitigate its 
bitternesi^ but diminish its frequency ; in attending 
to the welfare of the j)resent generation, we take the 
most effectual means of improving the habits of that 
which Is to succeed it. 

It is a noble and touching spectacle of human vir- 
tue to behold these principles r-egulatiiig the conduct 
of the Legislature ; to .see the rich and the powerful 
voluntarily binding themselves for the relief of the 
destitute, and the duty of charity not only recommend- 
ed to the individual, but declared obligatory on the 
public. It is a salutary principle to pervade a state, 
that the selfish shall not escape perforfiiarice of their 
duties ; nor poverty be permitted to perish, when 
wealth exists for its relief. Nor is the dischari>e of 
such social duties without its reward even in this 
W(n'ld. We discern it in the improved habits of the 
poor, the steady spread of national wealth, the mea- 
sured growth of population. Among the many claims 
which the British Legislature has to the gratitude and 
admiration of mankind, it will not in future ages be 
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deemed tlie least, that, amidst all the pressure of a [)ro« 
tracted war, and an exhausted treasury, the funds of 
the poor were maintained inviolate ; that, under the 
burden of an unexampled taxation, greater sums were 
annually raised for the destitute, that formed the r(^- 
venue of mighty monarchies ; than during periods of 
disaster, wljen the interests of all ranks were succes- 
sively sacrificed, those of the poor w^vre alone preserv- 
ed unimpaired ; and that, regardless alilvie of the eJa» 
inoiir of the selfisli, and the mislaken censure of tlie 
learned, Parliament steadily" adliered to the Christian 
duty of succouring the unfortunate. 

But if England has been worthily and richly re- 
warded in the glorious result of tlie late war, for the 
magnanimous support which, during all her dillicnh 
ties, she has given to the poor of her own realm : 
a moral lesson, not less worthy of attention, may 
now be discerned in the political di/Iiculties with wliicli 
she is siuTounded, from the ascendency of the Irisli 
representatives in the liritish Parliament. No j)cr~ 
son who considers with a dispassionate eye the ])re- 
sent condition of the British enijiire can doubt, that 
the wide-spread misery of Ireland, which has resulted 
troin tlie eontinued destitution of its poor for 250 
years, has beeh the real cause both of the coutinuc<i 
adherence of a large portion of its inhabitants to tlie 
Romish faith, and of the universal and deep-rooted 
feeling of liostility with which they are animated, 
both towards the Protestant religion and the Englisli 
government. The convulsion which has shaken the 
national establishments of Britain, and the danger*^ 
to which they are still exposed, may thus be distinctly 
traced to the I*ong neglect, on the part of her govern- 
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ineut towards the Irish poor, of the first and greatest 
of social and Christian duties, that of providing for the 
destitute, which she had so worthily discliarged in her 
own island. I'his evident result, and the singular fact, 
that the mighty empire of Great Britain is oow, from 
the state of parties, practically guided by the repre- 
sentatives of the very degraded and now infuriated class 
to whom the injustice was so long applied, is a me- 
rnorabie instapce of that just retribution which a care- 
ful examination will almost everywliere brijig to light 
in tile moral world. It illustrates the vast agency of 
that powerful and ceaseless spring in human aflairs 
which is to be found in the principle of increase, and 
of the tendency of the frightful vigour in its action, 
which always arises from inisgoverninent, to work 
out ultiinately a remedy for the evils from which it 
sprung, and restore that happier state of things irr 
tended by Nature, wliere the due limitations to popu- 
lation are provided for in the extension of liuinan hap- 
piness. 


VOL. 11. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ON ( HUUCU ESTABLISHMENTS ANO THE VOLLNTAKY 
SYSTEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

General aeknowledjjcnient of the necessity of sonic Religiotis Instruction for 
the People — Inadequacy of all attempts for their improvement, if not attendei.) 
with this addition, as proved In the case of France — System of the Voluntarieb 
oil this Iiead — Of the supporters of an Established Church — ArgumeMt in fto 
vour of the latter— -It maintains the Church out of its ow n funds ^ and so bur- 
dens no one persuasion for the support of another- — It is in a peculiar mamicr 
the Church of the Poor — Absurdity of throwing the Religious in.slructiou of 
the Poor as a Tax ou their own Industry — It unites together all classes — Forms 
the true bond of National Strength — Prevents tlie divisions of Time mingling 
with the concerns of Eternity— Can alone maintain the independence and ntility 
of the Clergy — Mr Burke’s opinion on the subject — Expcricuced impossibility 
of supporting Religious Instruction of the People from their own Industry — As 
proved in the case of Glasgow — Ami with tlie Dissenters generally in Great 
Britain— In tlie colonies of Australia and Canada— Answer to Tocquevillc^ 
arguments on this subject. 

Expehience lias nenr deinonst rated, tliat the mere 
attempt to commuincate to the people moral and re 
ligious instruction, is in a great degree nugatory, at 
least in the htimbler and more benighted classes of so- 
ciety, where the light of knowledge, and the improve- 
ments of disposition are in an especial manner requir- 
ed to counteract the many causes of evil with which 
they are surrounded ; if efforts are not simultaneous- 
ly made both by themselves and their superiors to 
better their condition, improve their habits, wean 
them from sensual and degrading enjoyments, 
avert from t^em that hopeless destitution which in* 

4 
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variably renders men insensible to all considerations 
but the cravings of animal instinct. The rich have 
already discovered in many places, and they will ere 
long learn in all, that an exterusive system of benefi- 
cence on their part is the best preparation for spirit* 
ual improvement, in the objects of their beneficence ; 
(liat it is utterly vain to expect mental cultivation in 
a starving population ; that large pecuniary sacrifices 
from one cbjss of society are requisite to prevent the 
other from failing into a state of hopeless destitution 
and pernicious coriaiption ; and that, if the faitli of the 
Gospel is the only real antidote to the multiplied temp- 
tations with xviiich the poor, in a complicated and ar- 
tificial state of society, are surrounded, its charity is 
not less indispensable to prepare the soil for its recep- 
tion in the humbler, and nourish a right frame of 
mind in the superior classes of the state. 

But while this is abuudantiy clear on the one hand, 
it is perhaps still more necessary to observe on the 
other, that mere improvement in physical comfort, or 
the spread of material enjoyments, will not of them- 
selves either elevate the character, or purify the heart, 
'riiey change the direction rather than ei-adicate the 
tendency to sin. The low, sensuality, the coarse en- 
joyment, the total recklessness of destitute and mise- 
rable man, will probably be abandoned ; but they 
M’ill be so only to give place to a new set of desires, 
in the end not loss fatal to human virtue, and not less 
destructive to human prosperity, than the worst ex- 
cesses of bnitalized passions. The Sybarite, the sen- 
sualist, the libertine, is perhaps tnqre dangerous to 
the circle in which he moves than the drunkard or 
the ruffian. Vice may have lost half its deformity, 
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but it has lost none of its dangers, wlion it has thrown 
off all its grossness, ft is polished and refined, not 
savage and brutal wickedness, which ever in the end 
proves fatal to the virtue, and ruinous to the fortunes 
of nations. Intellect and refinement never fail in the 
progress of society to assert their superiority over 
mere animal passion, or physical enjoyment; it is the 
mixture of .sentiment with sin, of taste with passion, 
of imagination with sensuality, which hps generally 
proved irresistible, and in ev'ery age been found to be 
the forerunner of national dissolution. In all the 
states of antitpiity, accordingly, it was with the high- 
est and most educated classe,s that corruption began : 
and from their corrupted imaginations and depraved 
ability, that the stream of pollution .sprung forth, 
which overwhelmed and rtiincd .society. And if u e 
Avouhl see a living example of the extent to which 
the highest intellectual accpiisitions, and the utmost 
refinement in taste and habit in a large portion of 
the people, can coexist with tlie most general moral 
corruj)tion, and general neglect of religious duty, wo 
have only to look at Paris, where, in the midst of a 
metropolis which, with reason, perhaps, boasted itself 
the head of European civilisation, crimes have been 
perpetrated dpring a course of years, which throw' 
into the shade even the atrocities of savasre man : 

o 

where nine-tenths of the people now live without a 
thought even on spiritual concerns, or their immortal 
welfare; where the theatres teem with a mingled 
flood of taste and wickedness, of genius and depravity : 
and where the force of moral ties, being altogether 
broken, nothing keeps .society in the last stage of its 
progress together, but the power of the sword. 
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The concurring experience of all iiatiohs, and of 
the wisest ami best of men, from the rudest ages to 
the present times, has concurred in demonstrating, 
that it is in the spread of religious influence, and the 
sway of spiritual faith, that the only power capable 
of combating these evils is to be found. The reason 
is the same as that which has already been largely 
commented on, wiith reference to the improvement in 
the temporal habits and present comfoi’ts of men; 
viz. that unless some motive is presented to the mind 
adequate to combat the temptations and enjoyments 
of pi-escnt existence, it vvill inevitably sink under their 
influence. It was not till Paul talked of judgment to 
come that Felix trembled. The prospect of futurity 
alone, and the emotions and feelings which it awak- 
ens in the soul, can counteract the extraordinary at- 
tractions of sin arising from the immediate gratifica- 
tions and pleasures which it holds forth. The mind, 
indeed, is made for immortality as well as for this 
world ; and when tlie idea of a future existence is 
once deeply rooted, it is capable of becoming, as every 
day’s experience demonstrates, not merely a ruling 
principle of conduct, but an .absorbing passion, often 
powerful enough to triumph over the strongest in- 
stincts and passions of present existence. Hut, gene- 
rally speaking, and in the long-run, it is strongly 
developed in nations, and comes to be the regulating 
spring in individuals only by the influence of sedulous 
care .and unremitting attention ; and, if neglected, 
will infallibly be choked by the^ cares or the pleasures 
obvious to the senses, and connected with present ex- 
istence. In moral not less than physical culture it 
will universally be found, that the spont.aneoi\s growth 
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is little more than weeds, and that it is by constant 
efforts alone that the noxious plants which choke the 
seed of life can be so far eradicated as to permit the 
harvest to be reaped : 

Vidi lecVa din, et miiUo spoctata laboro, 

Dcgenerare tumen: ni vis hunianu qnotatinis 
Maxima (jua^que manu legeret; sic omnia tktis 
In pejus .mere, ae retro sublai)sa referri — 

Non alitcr qiiamtpii adverso vix tlamnie lembum, 

Reinigiis siibigit, si braeliia forte remisit ^ 

Atque ilium in prioceps, proiio rapit fluvlus auvni. 

ViRo. Georg > i. 19o. 

But while all nations in every age have looked to re* 
ligious pi'ecept and influence as the only counteracting 
influence adequate to withstand the temptations of 
this life, there is a wide difference in the system which 
various communities and classes of men have esta- 
blished or advocate for this purpose. And these clas- 
ses are the supporters of an Established Chdbch, 
and the advocates of the Voluntary System. 

What, say the latter, can be so unjust as to tax the 
members of one persuasion for the support of another ? 
In every other department of instruction, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, men are left free to choose 
the species of knowledge which they require ; and the 
aicouragement of the professor is left to the volun- 
tary support which he receives from his pupils. Why 
should religious instruction be made an exception to 
the general rule ? Why should the Catholic be com- 
pelled to contribute to the support of the Protestant, 
or the Methodist of the Episcopalian ? It is tempo- 
ral interest which lends bitterness to the divisions of 
theology ; it is the payment of money which consti- 
tutes the injury which can never be forgiven. Every 
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man should pay for his own religious teacher, as every 
man pays for his own tailor, or apothecary, or baker. 
Competition, under this equitable and simple system, 
would here, as elsewhere, induce perfection ; theolo- 
gical error would expire under the ascending light of 
truth and investigation. Fat deans, drowsy bishops, 
would no longer be able to wring the means of pam- 
pering tlieir daily appetites out of the sufferings of 
the people. Relieved from the odium consequent on 
the present partial system, Christianity would re- 
gain its hold of the affections of mankind. It will 
never do so till its connection is sevei’ed with the 
State, and its professors are thrown back to the apos- 
tolical rule, which declared that its kingdom was not 
of this world. 

The advocates of Church establishments argue af- 
ter a different manner. Religion, they observe, is not 
a mere matter of convenience, luxtiry, or accommoda- 
tion; it is the grand cement and bond of society; the 
link which unites together the various and otherwise 
discordant classes of the people ; the soul, as it were, 
and spirit of the state. If this bond be awanting, the 
elements of which the community is composed will 
separate, and the nation fall to pieces, or be held to- 
gether only by the power of the sword. Like the 
national defence by sea or land, therefore, the public 
police or the judicial establishments, it must be sup- 
ported at the public expense, and form part of the na- 
tional institutions non tangenda non movenda, w'hich 
form the foundations and corner stones of society. 
To leave the people to that degree and kind of in- 
struction in spiritual matters which they either can 
or will procure for themselves by voluntary contribu- 
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tioii or subscription, is to leave them to the chill of 
penury or the delusions of error. Religious instruc- 
tion, the denunciation of sin, the chastisement of 
wickedness, cannot be left to the voluntary eftbrts of 
individuals, an)^ more tljan the construction of jails or 
the support of criminal law. The selfish or wicked, 
that is, the great nLijority of society, will give nothing 
to the support of either ; and, consequently, they will 
fall as an overwhelming burden on the classes who 
least require them, or sink to the earth altogether. Men 
can never be entrusted with the payment of their spirit- 
ual moni tors any more than they can with that of their 
temporal judges ; for if so, the indejrendence and uti- 
lity of both will be destroyed, and the distinctions, sel» 
fishness, and w’eakness of the world, introifuced into 
the bosom of tliat institution which is destined to cor- 
i*ect them. Nor are the estates set apart for the sup- 
port of the sacred order to be regarded as lost to so- 
ciety ; they support the class who perform the most 
important functions in the state, wdiose duties, if ade- 
quately discharged, will alleviate many other oppres- 
sive burdens ; and, even if partially neglected, these 
estates are more beneficially employed for the people 
than those of the nobility or gentry, who are often 
absent from their homes, and do nothing for the 
people whatever. • 

It is remarkable that in this great debate the two 
parties into which society is divided take sides direct- 
ly opposite to what a priori might have been antici- 
pated ; the Conservative or aristocratic body strenu- 
ously contending that the ecclesiastical body should be 
supported from its own estates, or laid as a burden on 
the property of the wealthy classes ; the friends of the 
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people, that they should be thrown as a burden on the 
industry of the poor. But this seeming anomaly is 
easily explained, when the political influence of the 
church is taken into consideration ; men incline in the 
end to the support of the side from whidi their sub- 
sistence is derived •, and, therefore, each party is anxious 
to undertake the burden of this establishment for the 
sake of the leaning to their interest which they think 

it will in consequence exhibit. 

» 

The argument of the Voluntaries proceeds upon a 
mistaken view" of tlie object of an ecdesiastical CvSta- 
blishment, and the quarter from wdiidi the fund for its 
endowment should be obtained. It is a mistake to 
say that an established church taxes or burdens the 
members of one communion for the support of another. 
What it does^ and what it professes to do, is to set 
apart a separate estate for the supi)ort of the clergy 
of a particular denomination. Its grand object, its 
leading and inappreciable advantage is, tliat it pro- 
vitles for tlie mainfenance of religion out oj the estates 
of the churchy without burdening or taxing any human 
being. It is just to avoid the taxation of the mem- 
bers of one persuasion paying those of another, that 
it requires payment from the members of no persuasion 
^ all, but provides for the clergy from the separate 
and independent estates of the diureh. It is true tliat 
in many cases, and in order to render the grow^th o& 
ecclesiastical property commensurate with the increase 
of tlie population and the spiritual wants of the people, 
the separate estate of the church is vesttnrin tithes ; 
and this it is which gives rise to the delusion of sup- 
posing that the members of one persuasion are taxed 
h) maintain the ministers of another. But even when 
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this is the case, it is not the tithe-jiayer who main- 
tains tlie church — >it holds a separate estate jointly 
M’ith the lay-owners of the lands which subsist on its 
share of the fruits of the soil. If he did not pay the 
tithes to the parson, he would be obliged to pay an 
additional rent to the landlord. He has two land- 
lords instead of one ; one for the stock and one for 
the tithe ; but the payment for tli^ two together is 
not a shilling greater than it would be if one were 
extinguished. Even the Irish peasantry are begin- 
ning to see this ; tliey perceive that if their tithes are 
abolished the only result will be that the rents will be 
proportionally aiigineiited ; and already the cry has be- 
come general, “ No tithe, and no rent in lien of tithe'' 
A decisi ve proof of this occurred in Scotland, where* 
as is well known, the whole vexation consequent on 
the drawing tithes in kind has for two hundred 
years been entirely obviated by the Avisdom of the 
old Scottish Parliament and Charles, who laid the 
burden, as was done by the late act, directly on 
the landlord, and relieved the land altogether on pay- 
ment of the fixed amount. This had no etfect what- 
ever in diminishing the burdens which fell on the 
Scotch tenantry. Every body at all acquainted with 
that country, know^s that for a century past the rent 
paid to the landlord to the north of the l\veed has 
^nore than equalled the rent and tithe togetlier to tiie 

south of that river. This was felt in the time of the 

% 

income tax, which was calculated in Scotland by the 
act of Parliament, on ^the principle of the profits of 
the fai'mer being /^rt^’the rent of the landlord, which 
was generally complained of as far more than the far- 
mer really made ; whereas in England, where no such 
I’lile was adopted, but the actual incojue of these two 
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classes was ascertained, as nearly as it could be, the 
i^eturu proved; as Arthur Young had long before esti- 
mated, that the fanner’s profits Wiive equal to the I’ent 
of the land. So little had the Scotch tarmers gained 
by tlie law which threw the payment of the clergy as 
a direct burden on the landholders. Nor is this result 
surprising. The clergyman, having a life interest 
only in the soil, is a far more indulgent landlord tlian 
the proprietpr who can transmit a lav^suit to his son. 
The Parliamentary returns prove that the tithe, on 
an average of all England, is not a twentieth of the 
produce. 

riolding that tlie tithe is a separate estate from the 
lav-owner’s share of the fruits ; and that the fanner 
would be not one shilling benefited, but probably rather 
irnpoveidshed if he were thrown on his landlord alone 
to settle both for stock and tithe, it is clear that the 
principle of an establishment, is, that the clergy should 
be paid by a ^separate estate helonging to the church. 
This being the case, the superiority of such a mode of 
providing for the clergy over the Voluntary system is 
obvious. For what does the Voluntary system do ? 
W^hy, it makes every poor man pay for his own scat 
in church, and it proposes to maintain tlie clergy solely 
by the revenue raised from these payments. Now, 
whether is it best for the poor to have the clergy w ho 
are to instruct them in their religious duties paid out of 
their own hard-earned w^ages, or out of a separate land- 
ed estate belonging to the ecclesiastical body ? That 
comes back to the other question, whether is it best 
that they should be relieved from unavoidable distress 
hy a poor-rate levied on the rich, or in hospitals main- 
tained by a capitation tax levied on alHheir unhappjr 
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inmates? In a word, is it best for the poor to have 
religious instruction provided for them gratis by an 
establishment paid out of its own funds ; or to have 
its support thrown as a burden on the sweat of their 
own brows? One .would have thought that even the 
spirit of faction could find little to advance in favour 
of tlie latter alternative. Yet, strange to say, it is the 
alternative with which the Voluntaries everywhere 
close, which the party who profess themselves in a 
peculiar manner the friends of the poor, generallj^ sup- 
port ; and winch tlie more dear-sighted infidels and 
reprobates universally applaud, from a distinct per- 
cej)tion that religion, established on so irksome and 
burdensome a basis, will not long exist to thwart the 
uudisguised reign of |)assiou and licentiousness, for 
M'fiich they so ardently pant. 

An Established Clmrch, thcrefoi'e, is peculiarly and 
emphatically, as Cobbett well expressed it, “ the clmrch 
of the poor.” It sets aside largeestatcsfor their religious 
improvement and consolation. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is GKATurrous instkuction. On this import- 
ant subject, we cannot refrain from quoting the ad- 
inirahle and eloquent words of an able periodical jour- 
nal, in the hope that they may here find a more durable 
place of deposit than in its able pages. “ The Esta- 
hlislied Church is peculiarly ‘ the Church of the poor 
man.' there ever a truth more undeniable than 

this, or one more pregnant with vast and awful con- 
sequences ? The parish church is open to the whole 
community, 'riie hutnblest inhabitant of this wide 
realm, the most destitute pauper that knows not where 
else to seek a resting-])lace, enters therein with a spirit, 
humble indeed, as befits him, towardvS his Maker, but 
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towarils maii,* erect in conscious equality of brother- 
hood with the wealthiest and noblest of his fellow- 
creatures. Shut, then, the door of this house of God, 
by taking' away the legalised subsistence of its minis- 
ters, and by refusing the fund that protects it from 
dilapidation — what follows? 7'he rich and noble, the 
independent, the comfortable, the competent , tlic trades “ 
man, the artisan in-constant employment, ail u'ho have 
wherewith tqfeed and clothe their families, and to pay 
sonfething towards the maintenance of a Church, and 
tlie support of its minister — all such can by money 
obtain a right of admission, and can liear the word of 
God without impediment; but udiat becomes of him 
who has no money, who can contribute nothing, who 
lias not boug;}jt his way into the list of tiie congrega- 
tion ? What does the Voluntary principle do for him ? 
Let him try a meetiugdiouse of political Dissenters — 
let him try any place of worship raised, and its minis- 
ter maintained, by subscription, or by money (contri- 
bution under any form, and see wliat will be the suc- 
cess of his application to the porter or fiuictionary 
who keeps the? gate. For the very poor, wlio cannot 

4 ‘ 

afford to pai/, there is no help in the ‘ Voluntary prin- 
ciple.’ But in' th(! Established Church, those who j>ay 
not a farthing are entitled, as their indefeasible birth- 
right, to receive all which can be thei’e supplied to 
the worn-down spirit and the broken heart — tlie so- 
lemn prayer — the inspired Word — the Holy Sacra- 
ment — ^that peace and blessing which the world can- 
not give, hut of which our charitable advocates for 
‘ religious liberty’ would, in their beneficence, despoil 
file children of affliction — the chosen ones of Christ ! 
Yes, the E-stablished Church of England is emphati* 
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(•ally the ‘ poor man’s church,’ and cursed be he who 
would destroy it. I’he established clergy are the 
poor man’s ministers: they are bound to yield him, 
when called upon, and they do yield him spiritual in- 
struction and consolation, as ordained by the law un- 
der which he lives ; and cursed again, we say, is he 
who would rob the poor man of this his inalienable 
possession here — this passpoi’t to his immortal inhe- 
ritance in a better world.”* 

It is no answer to this to assert that in many*in- 
stances the Established Church does not fully dis- 
charge these duties ; that thousands of the poor are 
unprovided with seats in many of its places of wor- 
ship; that they are driven to Dissenting meeting- 
houses from the failure of the Church to receive them 
within its bosom. All that may be perfectly true; 
but all that proves nothing against the principle of an 
Establishment. Because the overseers or guardians 
of the poor in some parishes neglect their duty ; be- 
cause in an hour of delusion a Malthusian Parliament 
may have shackled itinocent pauperism with the ma- 
nacles of guilt, does that prove any thing against the 
wisdom and necessity of a state provision for the poor 
in the complicated and artificial state of society in 
u hich we liw ? A state religion is just as necessary 
as a state army, or a state navy, or state judges. The 
people are as incapable of adequately providing them- 
selves with spiritual instruction as they are of raising 
an efficient defence against their enemies by means ot 
volunteer coi’ps. Suph additions may be valuable as 
allies to the soldiers of the state, but they can only be 
relied on in seasons of fervour, and are totally insuffi- 

i # Times. 
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cient if deprived of the lasting support of regular sol- 
diers. If the existing population, especially in the 
great manufacturing cities, is inadequately provided 
with spiritual accommodation, that is a very good rea- 
son why that accommodation should be doubled or 
trebled — it is a very good reason •why a portion of the 
state funds, or of local funds I’aiscd by assessment from 
all classes, should be applied to remedy the evil, and 
extend the pale of the Establishment, so as to include 
all its souls, but none at all why the principle of an 
Establishment itself should be abandoned. If the pub- 
lic defence requires an hundred tliousand regular sol- 
diers, and the state has only fifty, that is a good reason 
for augmenting the supplies, so as to raise the addi- 
tional fifty, but none at all for abandoning, in the face 
of ail experience, the principle of a standing army 
altogether, and having recourse to the fleeting fervour 
of voluntary service. 

A state religion, if established on a right basis, is 
capable of keeping pace with the wants of any popu- 
lation, how fast soever it may advance. Even in 
America, doubling as it does over the w'hole Union in 
twenty-five years, ample meansof makihgtheestablish- 
inent keep pace witli the wants of the inhabitants exist, 
if there Avere a government possessed of the requisite 
vigour to bring them into play. Take the case of Eng- 
land, and of its great town.s, where the growth of the 
population at the present time is most rapid, and the 
means of providing funds for their payment is, from 
the absence of tithes within their limits, most difficult. 
Can there be the smallest doubt that the means of ade- 
quately extending the Establishment exist, if the tem- 
per of the times, and the firmness of tlie Legislature, 
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would pei'Miit them to be called forth ? London 
increases at present at the rate of fifty thousand a- 
year ; Manchester at that of eight thousand ; Glas- 
gow perhaps nine. Can it be seriously doubted 
that in such an increase of wealth there is contained 
the means, if adequately called forth, of embracing 
all within the bosom of the church ? Consider wliat 
the burden really comes to. London would requiri! 
to build and endow annually twelve churches ; Man- 
Chester two ; Glasgow two. Is that an enormous, a 
crushing bui’den upon these vast and growing cities ? 
Upon London, Math its sixteen hundred thousand in- 
habitants and all the wealth of the empire tloudrig 
through its bosom ; or Manchester, with its two hrin- 
dred and forty thousand souls, and its surrounding 
province covered M’itli houses ; or Glasgow, with its 
two hundred and ninety thoiusand inhabitants, and its 
harbour dues, which have risen from L. 1200 a-year 
to L. 4.5,000 in the last thirty 3 ^ears ? Funds to dou- 
ble and triple the requisite sum are annually levied in 
these great cities for local purposes of far inferior iiii- 
portance to the adequate supply of religious instruc- 
tion gratuitously to the poor. 

7'he argument that the duty of providing religions 
instruction mpy be safely left, like that of provisions 
and clothing, or luxuries, even for the most numerous 
community, to the insulated efforts of individuals, 
and the stimulating infltience of free competition, has 
been an hundi'ed times refuted ; Dr Chalmers has 
given it a death-blow: but still the Voluntary party, 
with unwearied perseverance, bring it forward 
their deftided followers ; therefore it must still be 
seriously considered. The principle of free com- 
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petition adequately supplying the, market, true in re- 
gard to all objects of immediate necessity or instant 
gratification, is wholly false in regard to that equally 
important class of objects which, disagreeable or dis- 
tasteful at first, are only salutary in their nltimate re- 
sults. This is the ruling distinction, and it is of uni- 
x'crsal application. For example, the siqtply of bread, 
hutcher-ineat, codl, vegetables, clothing, and house 
accommodation, may safely, in all communities, and 
at all times, be left to the private efforts of individuals, 
because they are objects of primary necessity and uni- 
x'ersal use, the ■want of which will immediately liring 
home suffering to the most reckless and inconsiderate of 
the peoph;. On the same principle, the care of provid- 
ing luxuries may safely be left to the same unaided ex- 
ertions, because they minister to artificial wants, na- 
tural passions, or acquired appetites ; but the case is 
widely diflerent with regard to objects which, though 
equally important, or still more salutary in the end, 
are not so pressing or alluring in the beginning' ; such 
as national defence, whether by sea or land, public 
justice, general education, police, the maintenance of 
the poor. The sup{)ort of tltese establishments is 
doubtless in the <;nrl not less necessary to all the indi- 
vidvials in a society than an adequate siqtply from the 
butcher or the baker ; but, nevertheless, the universal 
experience of mankind has soon discovered the neces- 
sity of having these vital objects provided for by a 
compulsory assessment, and discarded as utterly nu- 
gatory the Voluntary system, arid the unaided eflfoi’ts 
of individuals when applied to such subjects. What 
sort of a provision for the poor would exist in the ma- 
iiufacturing districts of England or Scotland, if they 

ii. ji 
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were left to Voluntary charity, as in Ireland ? There 
is the great exaMi])le of the practical working of the 
Voluntary system, as applied to the poor ; and what 
has been tiie result ? Why, that Ireland has become 
the great ojfficina pauperum for all the adjoining 
states, and exhibits now a mass of destitution and mi- 
sery unparalleled in modern times. 

It is another great evil inseparably connected with 
a Voluntary Church, that it lays tlie burden of niaiu- 
taining the religious instructors of the people upon 
those only who go to cliurch ; leaving the immense 
mass of ///e hreUgious, the selfish, and the mdifierent 
to pay nothing. Who maintain the charities, reve- 
nues, and hospitals in every great city of the realm ? 
A few Imndred persons, whose names appear at all 
subscriptions ; a few thousand in the metropolis who 
give to every thing, vvliile the wdiole remainder of the 
community, embracing the vast majority in numbers, 
and a decided preponderance in pi’operty, give nothing 
to any such purpose. Let any man compare the luim- 
ber of names in the list of any charitable body from its 
collectors w’ithin a certain parish or district, with the 
names in the tax-collector’s books for the same district, 
and he will at once be convinced of this. A shilling 
or sixpence 'in the pound, levied on the whole com- 
munity, will produce infinitely more than from five to 
an hundred pounds each, subscribed by the charitable 
and humane. Every person practically acquainted with 
these matters knows that this is the case. • But vvhy 
are the religious and the humane alone to be burdened 
with the expense of the religious establi.shment ? 
tax all the community alike for the support of tlic 
array and njvvy, the interest of the public funds, th‘’ 
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civil list, and the judicial establishment ? Why sliould 
a different principle be followed in the inaintenanee of 
the spiritual militia, whose duty it is to ward off the 
incessant seductions of human passion, the unwearied 
assaults of the great adversary of mankind? ^Vhat 
should we say to a grave proposition, that the brave 
and tlie warlike alone should support the army — those 
who have a nautical turn, the navy — those who have 
need of lavwsuits, the judicial establishment ? — ^Yet 
tins is exactly what the Voluntaries propose when they 
argue tliat every man should pay for his own clergy- 
man, as he pays for his own apothecarj'^ or physician ; 
and as a necessarysequcnce, that they who havenoneed 
of any spiritual instruction or consolation whatever 
should be entirely freed of all ecclesiastical payments. 
Nay, what they contend for is far more absurd than 
this ; for it is the same thing as if it were proposed 
that the charitable and humane should alone maintain 
the pool”, with the aid of such pittances as they can 
wring from the poor themselves: and the immense 
mass of the wealthy,- selfish, and indifferent pay no- 
thing at all : the precise evil which ever has and ever 
must, in every advanced and old community, render 
the imposition of a poor’s rate indispensable, both for 
the maintenance of the poor and the equhl distribution 
of the burden thence arising. 

Nor is it a light evil that religion, if left to the vo- 
luntary support of the devout portion of the commu- 
nity, must lose its appropriate character of the in- 
structor and chastiser, to becoftie the amuser or ex- 
citer of the people. In maintaining that this is the 
necessary result of the Voluntary system, we mean 
nothing disrespectful to the Dissentii^ clergy, who 
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cau boast many able and pious men in their ranks ; 
we only api)ly to them the ordinary and established 
principles of Imnian nature. A lawyer must accoin- 
niodate his arguments to the known tendency or views 
of liis judges, and sometimes flatter even the ][)rej(i- 
dices or passions of the jury : an actor must study 
the sympathies and feelings of his audience : an apo- 
thecary must gratify the whims or ca|)rices of the fine 
ladies, or elderly valetudinarians, whose frequent fees 
compose three-fourtlis of liis income. If the clergy 
deriv'e their income from the same species of jiay^ment, 
they must be in danger of descending to tlie same ne- 
cessity' : those who live by the public must accommo- 
date themselves to the public. The fasliionable preach- 
er ivho is to be attended by tlic votaries of Almacks 
or the opera ; who is to address lieauteous forms sink- 
ing under the languor of dissipation, or whiskered 
fashion recently’ emerged from the gaming-house, must 
select such topics, and use .such language as is fitted 
to awaken the sympathy of that polished, but artificial 
and mawkish class of society. The thundering ora- 
tor who addresses the denser masses of the middling 
ranks, must, by the opinions wliieh he introduces, and 
the semi-political style of the doctrines which he pro- 
mulgates, keep up the favour of the bustling conse- 
quential class on whom he depends for his subsistence. 
Ardent political zeal, factious democratic ardour, ac- 
tivity under the rose in canvassing and electioneering, 
will be tlie sine qua non to popularity in these places 
of public worship. Meanwhile, the immense mass of 
the lower orders, the labouring poor in the country 
and towns, who now obtain their seats in church gra- 
tis, disgusted tvith the new and unheard of payments 
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iJeinandetl from them in every place of public worship, 
will quietly drop off from religion of any kind, and, 
as in Paris, live altogether without God in the workl 
A few places of fashionable resort for the higher ranks 

a few popular meeting-houses for the lower will 
be filled with crowded audiences ; but a great rnajo^ 
rity of tlie people will be brought up, and live witli- 
out any religious Instruction or consolation whatever. 
This is what takes place at Paris, where, in conse- 
quence of the scanty endowments of the establisliment, 
tlie practical operation of a state of things nearly 
approaching to the Voluntary system has long existed. 
There several crowded audiences are to be seeii: many 
hnndsomt\ young |>riesls, ^vith curled black hair, and 
fine w hiskers, descant in eloquent strains to a melting 
audience of fashionable ladies on the lov'c of God : the 
bonnets and artificial flow'ers at St Roch or St Gene- 
vieve resemble tlie [larterre of the opera, and files of 
carriages drive on Sunday aftc^rnoon from the fa- 
vourite preachers’' to gardens of tlie Tuileries : 
but meaiitinie the greater part of the churches in tlie 
crowded parts of the city are visited only by a few 
decrepit old women : ei||lit, hundred thousand human 
beings know religion only by name, or as a picturesque 
lenmant of the olden time, singularlj" effective in stage 
effect: the theatres every night teem with licentious- 
ness and obscenity : the illegitimate births are rapidly 
approaching to the legitimate,^ and two or three dead 
bodies are every morning fished out of the Seine, the 
victims of disordered passion, aftd unrestrained liceu- 
tiousness. 

How, in such a state of dependence on the siiifrages 

* Thoy anv now as ]2 to U1 in Paris. In LoiuloK as 1 to 38, 
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of the people, can religion maintain its exalted clia- 
vacter, and discharge its first duty as the condemner 
of popular’ vice ? Can we exjrect the clergy to preach 
themselves down to a state of destitution and inani- 
tion, by resolutely oppo-shig the prevailing passions 
(yf ' the day I Yet this is the first duty of the pulpit . 
To moderate public fervour, whether political, sen- 
sual, avaricious, or fashionable — to set the eternal 
iiiandates of the Most High against the* sinful sug- 
gestions of present excitement, is tlie one thing need- 
ful. How can we expect the faithful discharge of 
this duty in opposition to the mandates and wishes 
of the declared majority ? We knoiv from Toeque- 
ville, what results in the political world from institu- 
tions which give an unrestrained authority to a nu- 
merical majority. “ The real reproach,” says that 
able writer, “ against democracy, as it is constituted 
in the United States, is not, as many persons in Eu- 
rope imagine, its weakness, but, on the contrary, its 
irresistible strength. What revolts the mind most in 
America, is not the extreme liberty which prevails, 
but the slender guarantee which exists against tyranny. 
When a man or a party suflftrs any injustice in the 
United States from the majority, to w’hotn is he to 
apply for redress ? To public opinion ? It is formed 
by the majority. To the legislative body ? It is elected 
by the majority, and slavishly obeys its directions. 
To the executive power ? It is named by the majo- 
rity, and is the mere executor of its wishes. To a 
jury ? It is the judicial committee of the majority- 
To the judges ? They are elected by the majority 
How unjust or unrea.soimble soever may be the strol ' 
w hich has injured you, it is impossible to find a rc- 
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and subiHissioii is luiavoidable. ’'^ Nor is this 
despotic force of the inajority confined to political 
measures ; it descends to all the minutiai of life, re- 
gulates all opinions, and is, in an especial manner, 
fatal to that dignity and. elevation of mind which 
should ever be the leading characteristics of the in- 
structors of the people. ‘‘ Among the immense crowd,'’ 
continues tlie same author, who in tlie United States 
take to the career of politics, I liave met very few 
uicri who possess that manly candour, that indepen- 
dence of thought, which characterized the Americans 
in their war for independence. You would say, on 
the contrary, that all their minds are Jhrmed on the 
same models so exactly do they adopt the same opi- 
nions. I have sometimes met with true patriotism 
among the people, but I have often looked for it in 
vain among their rulers. This is easily explained. 
Supreme power ever depraves and corrupts its ser- 
vants before it lias irrevocably tainted its possessors. 
The courtiers in America do not indeed say Sire! your 
Majesty ! Mighty difference ! But tliey sj)eak without 
intermission of the natural intelligence of their sove- 
reign — they do not stop to inquire what are the vir- 
tues most to be admired in a prince, for they attribute 
to their many-headed ruler every imaginable virtue 
under Heaven — they do not give him their wives and 
daughters to make his mistresses, but by sacrificing 
their opinions they pf'ostiiiite thernsekes to Ids ser- 
vice Such is the prostitution of public opinion in 
secular matters, which results »froin the absolute go- 
vernment of the majority, the complete establishment 
of the Voluntary principle in govermnent. But what 

Tocfjueville, ii. 1 lA, ] tfi- t tbid. 
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is that iu comparison to the debasement of religious 
feeling and opinion which must result from the same 
irresistible influence of a numerical majority, in con* 
sequence of the general establishment of the Voluntary 
principle ; and the subjection of our religious teachers 
to that miserable subservience to public fervour or 
passion from which they were happily delivered by 
the setting apart of extensive estates for the perma- 
nent support of the Church ? 

Observe how the indei>endence of the clergy is af- 
fected by the Voluntary System. The moment that, 
from being judges of morals, appointed for life, they 
become tenants at will merely, their integrity, their 
respectability, their usefulness, is at an end. I'hey 
will never venture to face the “ tyrant majority” of 
their congregations — be the prevailing sin what it 
may, religious, umrldly, selfish, or political, they will 
never venture to oppose those who hold the keys of 
their subsistence. The Dissenters invariably keep 
their clergy in a state of dependence — even the strong 
motive of obtaining for them political votes and 
influence, has not in a single instance, it is believed, 
made them set their hands to stamped paper, so 
as to give any minister in their appointment a life 
interest in big office. No eastern despot was ever 
more jealous of life-appointments in his judicial ser- 
vants than these little democratic bodies ai-e of a life 
tenui'e of bis office by their clergyman. Even if 
a pastor, under the Voluntary System, is fortunate 
enough by great exertions to overcome this jealousy, 
and wring from bis masters, like their hearts’-blood, a 
life appointment, still his state of dependence is near- 
ly as great as b^efore. Having no fixed or extraneous 
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income, being entirely dependent on voluntary ofFer- 
iug or seat-rents for his income and subsistence, he 
must fall in with the opinions or passions of ilie ma- 
jority or lose his bread ? Can we expect a feshion** 
able preacher at tlie west end of the town, in corrupt 
and degenerate days, to set his face against court- 
ly vices, or denounce the wrath of Heaven against 
kings who executed injustice, or nobles who leagued 
against the, people? Will a popular clerical orator of 
the citizens, in the high and palmy days of demo- 
cracy, inveigh in adequate and fearless language 
against the vices, the corruption, and madness of the 
people. IIow’^ soon would the first lose his courtly as- 
semblage^ of' high-born dames and waltzing damsels, 
and the second find his. rounded sentences re-echoed 
from empty pews ! Yet is the minister of the gospel 
never to set his face against prevailing vices ? Is he 
ever, like the eameleon, to take his hue Irom the pre- 
vailing opinions by which he is surrounded ? Is the 
tyrant majority to stand for ever holding in its hands, 
not only the gates of worldly preferment, but, like a 
second Pope, the keys of Heaven and hell ? Are we to 
go to church only to hear tlie prevailing opinions 
echoed from th<i pulpit, with just such a tinge of .re- 
ligious tliought as may make them lose ^ little of their 
worldly character? Are we to return to the days of 
the Long Parliament and the fervent Voluntaries of 
Charles L, 

** When oyster-wives do lock their fish up. 

And trudge away to cry^no Bishop V’* 

And yet this, traced out to its ultimate consequences, 
is the necessary i-esult of the V^)luntary System of 
Church disci|)line, which professes to bp calculated for 
the interests of the poor. 
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Yet;, along* with all this, it is another vice of a 
liintaiy church, that it is essentially, and in a matter 
where no such distinctions should ever be introduced, 
aristocratic in its tendency. Those who have a fervent 
wisli for the real and durable interests of the poor, will 
here feel theiuselves called on by sacred principle to 
take tlieir stand. On all the great questions, where their 
real interests and welfare are at stitke, they will ever 
be found espousing their cause with as much vigour as 
they oppose those who, for selfish purposes and with 
callous hearts, would inflame tlieir passions. Ac- 
tuated by this priiici])le, and devoutly iinjiressed witli 
the equality of all mankind in the sight of Heaven ; 
recollecting that the gospel Avas in an especial manner 
preached to the poor ; believing that it is the first duty 
of Government to provide, at the expense of the great 
and affluent, for the spiritual instruction and consola- 
tion of the destitute, they will fearlessly denounce the 
Voluntary System as ruinously aristocratic ; and as 
creative, even in the Sanctuary of the Temple, of those 
invidious worldly distinctions which should never be 
permitted to pass the vail. 

What does the Voluntary System propose to do ? 
Does it create one vast and magnificent establishment, 
embracing aH ranks and classe.s in its bosom ; the 
same to the prince and the peasant — the servant and 
the master — the outcast of men and the rulers of na- 
tions ? Does it confound all distinctions of ranks in 
the sight of Heaven, and denounce the same awful 
words of death and jmlgment to come to the monarch 
on the throne and the captive in the dungeon ? 
it, like the Established Church, whether Roman oi' 
Protestant, create a vast bulwark against violence and 
injustice — 
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Whose ponderous gate and massy bai’ 

Have oft rolled back the tide of war ; 

But never closed the iron-door 
Against the needy and the poor Y' 

Alas ! it does none of-tliese things — it does the very 
reverse. Into the bosom of the Church, into tiie in- 
terior of the Sanctuary, it introduces the distinctions, 
tlie divisions, the heart-burnings of a temporal exist- 
ence. It divides the rich fi’orn the poor, tlie noble 
from the jwasant, the lailer from the citizen, the 
learned from the ignorant, the virtuous from the vi- 
cious ; the contributions of the rich it reserves for 
their own instruction or edification ; the consolation 
of the poor it leaves to the miserable pittances which 
tan be WiTimg from the sweat of their brows. The 
large estates, whether in lauds or tithes, which the 
piety of former ages had bequeathed, or the wisdom 
of former legislatures set apart for the gratuitous in- 
struction of the poor, it confiscates to the necessities 
of the state, or the cmpidity of the selfish. No longer 
will thex'e be seen the magnificent spectacle of the na- 
tional church, which, confounding all the distinctions 
of time, embraces in its ample bosom alike the prince 
and the peasant, the rich and the poor. No longer 
the touching spectacle which the Papist cathedrals 
exhibit of all ranks kneeling indiscriihiiiately on the 
marble pavement ; no longer the dignified and truly 
Christian oblivion of rank in the parish church of Old 
Eugland. The rich and fashionable will flock to one 
place of worship, where, in courtly and eloquent 
strains, they will hear a modified system of Christ- 
ianity — the middling ranks to another, where, in stern- 
er language, and from a more earnest though ruder 
preacher, they will inhale a very diflVrent system of* 
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theological belief. No longei* will be seen the devout 
audience, w here one simple line of duty is prescribed 
to all classes indiscriminately, one awful denunciation 
held forth to all sinners alike ; no longer the disj)er- 
siou of one congregation, after service, amidst the 
bones of their ancestors resting in one common mould, 
and the hopes of their descendants following one cturn 
inon God. The ricli will lie in one place of sepulture, 
the poor in another ; the cruel distinctoons of time 
will extend even beyond tlie grave; avai-ice, staiidiug 
with callous hands at the gate of the ciiurclnynrd, 
will deny all entrance save to the corpses of tlie afflu- 
ent or the respectable : huddled together, with hardl\' 
any rite of sepulture, the poor will be coivsigned to 
an ignoble and soon forgotten grave. 

To prevent these evils, and secure the inestimable 
blessingsof a common religion, maintained by a general 
fund for all classes, and especially for the gratuitous in- 
struction of tlie poor, it is indispensable that the church 
should be maintained hy separate estates of its otcu, 
and in no degree made to depend on payrneri ts Jrom 
government. The ruoinent that this fnndarneiital prin» 
ciple is violated ; the instant that, under any circunr 
stances, or on any plea of alleged expedience or neecB- 
sity whatever; the pi^operty of the chtireli is permit- 
ted to be mingled with the general revenue of the 
state ; the instant that the tax-gathei’er is permitted 
to get his hands ou the ecclesiastical revenues ; from 

* In Glasgow, wliero the Church Establishinont is so totally dispro- 
portioned to the numbers of Ae people, the rich are buried in a noble 
place of sepulture, ef/ual to the Pere la Chahe at Paris; while the poor 
were too often thrust into great trenches, witliouteven coihns to shel- 
ter their remains ; an evil so crying and excessive, that it 1ms led to 
► the establishment c£ several joint stock companies to provide more 
decent places of sepulture. 
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that instant the independence of the church is at an 
end, and tlie clergy are reduced to a slavish dependence 
oil the votes of the legislature for the portion which 
they are to be permitted to extricate from his gripe. 
Mr Burke long ago placed this necessity in the clear- 
est light. '' It is from our attachment to a Church 
establishment, ” says this great writer, that the Eng- 
iisli nation did not think it wise to intrust that great 
interest of the whole to what they trust no part of 
their civil or military public service, that is to the un- 
steady precarious contribution of individuals. They 
go farther. They certainly never liave sulTered, and 
never will suffer the fixed estate 9f the church to be 
con verted^ into a pension to depend on the treasury, 
and to be delayed, 'withheld, or it may be, extin- 
guished by fiscal difficulties ; wliich difficulties may 
perhaps be pretended for political purposes, and are, in 
fact, often brought on with theextravagance, negligence, 
and rapacity of politicians, 'ilie people of England 
think tliat they have constitutional motives, as well 
as religious, against any project of turning tlieir in- 
dependent clergy into ecclesiastical pensioners of the 
state. They tremble for tlieir liberty, from the influ- 
ence of a clergy dependent on the crown ; they trem- 
ble for the public tranquillity, from tliaulisorders of a 
factious clergy, if it were made to depend on any other 
than the crown. • They, therefore, made their church 
like tlieir king and their nobility, independent. From 
the united consideration of religion and constitutional 
policy, from their opinion of a»duty, to make a sure 
provision for the consolation of the feeble and the in- 
struction of the ignorant, they have incorporated and 
identified the estate of the church wif^h the mass of 
private property, of which the state is not projn ietor^ 
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either for use or dominion, but the guardian only and 
the regulator. They have ordained that the provi- 
sion of this establishment might be as stable as the 
earth on which it stands, and should not fluctuate 
with the Euripus of funds and actions. And as the 
mass of any description of men are but men, and their 
poverty cannot be voluntary, they will know tluit that 
disrespect which attends on all lay* poverty w'ill not 
depart from the ecclesiastical. Our provident consti- 
tution has, therefore, taken care, that those who are 
to instruct presumptuous ignorance, or be the censors 
of insolent vice, should neither incur tbmr contempt 
nor live by their alms ; nor will it tempt the rich to 
a neglect of the true medicine of their souls. For 
these reasons, while we provide first for the poor, we 
have, with a parental solicitude, not relegated religion, 
like something we are ashamed^ to show, to obscure 
municipalities or rustic villages. No ! we will have 
her to exalt her mitred front in courts aud Parlia- 
ments. We will have her mixed throughout tlie 
whole mass of life, and blended with all classes of so- 
ciety. The people of England show to the haughty 
potentates of the world, and to their talking sophists, 
that a free, generous, and enlightened nation, honours 
the high magistrates of its church : that it will not 
suffer the insolence of wealth, and titles, or any other 
species of possession, to look down with scorn upon 
that which they look up to with reverence, nor pre- 
sume to trailiple on foot that ac<pured personal nobi- 
lity, which they intend always to be, and often is the 
reward of piety, learning, and virtue. They can see 
without pain an archbishop precede a duke. Tliey 
can see a bishqp of Durham or Winchester in posses- 
sion of ten thousand a-year ; and cannot conceive why 
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it :slioultl l)e worse in their hands than tlws like amoiuit 
in the hands of an (iarl or a squire, though it may be 
true that so many dogs and horses are not kept by the 
former, and fed with the victuals which ought to noU' 
rish the children of the people.”’*^ 

As the French Revolution was destined in other 
points, to be the great commentary to illustrate and 
demonstrate the wisdom and truth of Mr Burke's 


principles, so in nothing more clearly has this taken 
place than in reference to the propositions contained 
in this splendid passage. In proof of it we shall not 
refer to the example of what occurred in France dur- 
ing the Revolution, wljen, after the property of the 
church hqd been confiscated to the service of the state, 
under the solemn pledge that tlie ministers of religion 
should be adequately provided for, they were massa- 
cred, guillotined, reduced to beggary, and religion itself 
abolished by decree of the h*gislature. Passing by 
these insan^e and troubled times, we shall come down 
to the provision made for public worship, under the 
able and vigorous government of Napoleon, prendsing 
that ill 1 807, when the budget to which we refer was 
published, France contained 36,000,000 souls, and 
that the property of the church, of which the state 
got possession during the Revolution in old France, 
or the countries which ere that she had incorporated 
with her empire, were i*euted at above 100,000,000 
francs, or L. 4,000,000 Sterling, f 

Burke's Reilectioris on the French Kevolution, I'JO, 191, 19)>. 

t Budget of 1807. * 

Francs. 


Army-^Ordinary, . 105,81)5,000 ^ 

Do. — Jixtraordinary 1 17,654,000 i 


344,310,000, or L. 13,500,00a 


Rapport of religion over the whole emjhre 12,423,000, or L, 520,000*— «• 
Bignoii, Mist, ^le Na|), xii. 280. ^ 
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Thus, after*tlje property of tlie church had been ap- 
propriated to the state, France wUvS not aide to devote 
to the nmiutenaoce of religion more than a tenth of 
the ecclesiastical revenue it had confiscated, and only a 
ticenty-eighth part of the annual cost of the army. A 
pittance of L. 500,000 a year alone, set apart for the 
support of religion and its ministers, among a popu- 
lation of thirty-six inillions of souls', was obviously a 
mere mockery. And this is tlie effect of letting the 
treastiry get hold of the ecclesiastical rev{*mies, under 
the promise of adequately providing for the ministers 
of religion, and of the Voluntary System ! 

The strongest, however, and the most irresistible 
argument remains beliifid. The true test o,f the uti- 
lity of any ecclesiastical system is its ability to pro- 
vide for the spiritual wants of the people. Let us 
examine whetlier or not the laduutary system has 
been found capable, by actual experience, of })erforin- 
ing in an adequate manner this first of Christian du- 
ties. For this purpose we shall select two cities pre- 
-eminent in the British islands, for the advantages 
w'hich there were afforded for the successful operation 
of the Voluntary System— Glasgow and Edinburgh 

In 1770, as already noticed,' the population of Glas- 
gow was 32,000 ; it is now nearly 300,000. Tlie 
Custom-House duties were then L.300 a-year; they 
are now L. 480,000. In 1804, the rental of the city 
was L. 81,000 ; it is now L. 319,000 ! * Here there 
was a vast aifd growing population, which had sprung 
up with such rapidity,‘’as to have totally outstripped 
the place.s of establi.shed public worship, which were 
accommodated to a population of thirty or forty tboii- 

* tlefail'd’* Statistical Account of Glasgow. 
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saiJtl ; and, at the same time, possessed of such vast 
and growing wealth, as afforded the most ample scope 
for supplying the deficiency if possible, by means of the 
Voluntary System* Circumstances, too, were there sin- 
gularly favourable to the application and extension of 
the Voluntary principle ; for this vast population, coh 
le<*ted together by the demand for labour trom all 
quarters, embraced a great number of persons of dif- 
ferent countries and persuasions, at variance wvitli 
tlie Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Among the 
rest, it contained nearly 13,000 Episcopalians, chiefly 
j)oer from the north of Ireland, and 40,000 Papists 
from the soiitheni parts of tliat island. How then 
has the Voluntary System, under circumstances so 
eminently fevourable for its operation, sui)plied the 
sj>iritual wants of the people ? 

It niust be premised, that of late years the Church 
Extension Society has met with extraordinary sup- 
port in Glasgow. Struck ^vith the necessitous situa- 
tion in spiritual concerns of a large proportion of the 
people, a limited jiiimber of public-spirited and Christ- 
ian individuals contributed largely to the fund for 
extending church accommodation. Tliey were only 
two hundred in number ; but theif united donations 
at once reached L. £3,000, and the fund has since 
risen to L. 42,000. This sum has been frugally and ju- 
diciously administered, being laid out in part hitherto 
in buying np for the establishment dissenting meeting- 
houses which had become insolvent, and which were ge- 
nerally got at half cost, or in coijstructing new edifices 
nn the most economical plan. The city also made 
great efforts from the municipal funds to provide ad- 
ditional church accommodation ; and the Papists, 
Kpiscopalians, and Dissenters, sU'ained everv nerve 
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to augment the places <if worship of tlieir respective 
communions. Here, then, was the mo.st powerful aid 
given, both by public funds and private munificence, 
to the Voluntary principle. 

Now, so far has the Voluntary Principle from being 
able to provide for this growing po{)ulation, even from 
the enormous and rapidly increasing wealth of Glas- 
gow, that it appears from the Re^iort of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, who inquii’ed into the con- 
dition of the Scotch church, that, in 18.38, there were 
no less than 66,000 persons for whom there was 
no accommodation in any place of religious wor- 
ship, of any denomination, in the city or suburbs. * 
This number must have increased now at least 
14,000, as the population has advanced 20,000 in the 
years 1838 and 1839; and tlie elforts made to ex- 
tend the places of worship during the same pe- 
riod have only succeeded in opening churches ade- 
quate to 6000 si^iIs. llius there are nou' not less 
than eighty thousand persons in Glasgow witliout 
any means of religious instruction whatever ; and 
that, too, in a city in which the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which amounted, when the rapid progress be- 
gan, only to six clmrches, was almost equal to nothing: 
in which a boundless field was opened for the labours 
of the Disseuter.s ; and in wdiich the prodigious and 
unprecedented increase of wealth, gave every imagin- 
able facility to tlieir eflbrts. If, in such a situation, 
the Voluntary System has proved utterly inefteetual 
for the great purposes of religious instruction, what 
can be expected of it in less favourable circumstances; 
in rural districts, thinly peopled countries, or declining 


• Upport, 18;S8, p. 79. 
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coinrniinities, where funds for the religious instruction 
of a poor or destitute people could by no possibility 
be obtained from voluntary efforts ? 

lliere is another most important circumstance 
brought out by these valuable statistical inquiries : 
— It is, that this dreadful accumulation of heathens 
in a Christian land, notwithstanding the utmost ef-- 
forts of the magistrates, the established clergy, the 
humane and •wealthy, and the whole l)ody of the Dis- 
senters of all sorts, is continually and rapidly on the 
increase, — that it grows at the rale of about t^venf:y 
thousand every ten years, or two tliousarid a-year. 

It is easy to see, the more especially if we reflect 
on the fa^'t, that the increase of population is in- 
variably most rapid in the lowest classes of society, 
what an enormous and growing addition is thus 
annually made to the dissolute, tlie irreligious, and 
profVine. Taking into view their probable increase 
of numbers, by their own multiplication, it is )iot going* 
too far to assert, that in every half century, Glasgow 
alone, at this rate, will produce one hundred andjifty 
thousand. And this is founded on what has actually 
occurred during a period of almost unbroken prospe* 
rity, when wealth unprecedented was devoted by pri* 
vate charity to the extension of cliurcICaecommoda- 
tion, — when the Dissenters of all denominations, un- 
der the combined influence of sectarian rivalry and 
political fervour, made unexampled elforts to extend 
their respective flocks, — and when the inuiiicipali ty 
laboured to the uttermost, to exfend the means of re-* 
ligious instruction to the people. If, under such emi- 
nently fiivourable circumstances, the Voluntary Sys- 
tem, even with the support of most powerful aid from 
the Establishment, has allowed the arrear of eighty 
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tliousanil to accumulate in a single city, what could 
be expected from it if the Established Church were 
altogether destroyed ? ^ 

’ Dining the last fittoen years tliero liave been erected eigtiieen 
cliTirches, wliicli, in chiding the inerease in the churclies that luivc 
been enlarged, bave added sittings to tbe chnrcli accomnuvda- 

pori of (iliasgow, Barony, and Doibals. Tlic population in 1821 was 
147,0f)0 ; and, sn)>posing, as before, that the pi/pulatiou is now(18do,) 
235,000, there has been an increase since 1821 of 88,000 sonls. 

The number of sittings which this increase woalrl have 

retpiired, at 00 in the 100, is , . ♦ 62,SU(^ 

From ivliich deduct the sittings provided, . . 19,047 

Leaving unprovided of the increase, . . 33,253 

“ From this it appears, that, independently of all the cliurdies which 
have l)een provided, both by tiie Establishuieut and the Dissenters, 
for the last hfteeii years, to meet the increase of tlic |) 0 ]udation during 
that penod, there remains an awdhl and overwlicltning dehcieivey, 
Over and above the H>,547 sittings whicli have uctuully heen I'aovided, 
and supposing each church to contain 1000 sittings, 33 udditionifl 
churches would have been recjuired. With all our exertions, we have 
done little more than make provision for one ihird of the. incrutsc ol 
the |K)|)ulation. It i?suppose<l that the liopulation of (ilasgow is at 
present increasing at tlie rate of between 8000 and 0000 annually, and 
fur this mcreasc alonfj at least Jive m-w churches would reijuire to ix" 
provided amuialiya Witliout tbe interposition of a wise and henciicent 
Oovernment, I know not what is to become of our destitute piipnljo 
tion. For nothing can exhibit in a. more forcible liglit than tiu,‘ pvC' 
ceding statisti<;;s, the total inadeipiacy of ail onr exunbined eiToris i< 
provide hw tlie spiritual necessities of our rapidly increasing pOjUila- 
tioii; and this, lept it be reinembered, witliout being able to make pro- 
vision for reclaiming a single outcast of the previously unprovided 
thousands who have so long been left neglected, and are perishing lor 
lack of knowledge. Whatever opinions may be formed ns to any ot 
-the subjects involved in the previous portions of my statistics, the 
present series, at least, admits of neither doubt nor controversy. Ar- 
gument cannot weaken it — sophistry^ cannot darken it — and specuhe 
tive opinion can find no room for its vague and specious objecitions 
amidst its stubborn, positive facts.” — Collins's Htatistkxsof Church Kx- 
tensiouin Olasgow in 183-5, p. 47 — 64. 

The tletails of sittings in each church and chapel are given by 
Mr Collins ; hut #c give the results only, as alone of general interest. 
The Vhduntiiries liav^e also published a statement, and they make the 
unprovided persons 75, <^00 on^y% 
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Moreover it appears from the same statistical re- 
searches in Glasgow, that the iinlet seats in the Dis- 
senting cliurches are a thirds in the Established 
Church only a mventh:^ This illustrates in the 
strongest nianner the total inadequacy of the Volun- 
tary System to provide for the religious instruction of 
the poor. Being for tlie most part drowned in debt, 
and having in geii'eral no eridowment for the support 
of the minister, they arc forced to make their seat 
rents so high, as arnoimts with the indigent or de- 
praved classes of the conimunity to a complete j)ro}ii- 
bition. And hence the marked diflerence between 
the proportion of uiilet seats in the churches of the 
Establisliinent and of the oihei's ; that being at least 
not burdened with* the interest of building their re- 
spective jdaces of worsliip. they can afford to let the 
seals on more moderate terms to the liunil)le classes of 
the comiriiiiiity. And (hese results do bj^ no means 
exhibit an EstabJislied Cimrcli in its true light as the 
gratuitous instructor of the people. For in Glasgow 
there is no fund except liie seal rents to pay the 
clergy ; no tax is levied on the i)ihabitants for the 
support of tlie clergy, ''fhe Established Church is 
there, in consequence, only a qnaHi Establishment. 
Vet even there the immense relief occasioned by being 
free of the cost of building the churclies, lias caused 
the extraordinary difference between the proportion of 
the let to the unlet seats in the Established Church 
and the Dissenting places of worsliip. 


Total .sittings in Estiiblishod Church, 

. 

31,522 

Of which arc iinlct, 


5,700 

Total Dissenting sittings, 


•M,872 

Of which are unlet. 

* % 

15,88 


t^oUius on tlu' Uolij^lous Wiiuts of Glasjjrow, 
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The same conclusions result from tlie examination 
of Edinburgh by the Parliamentary Commissioners ; 
though as the grou tli of population in that city hasbeeu 
more slow, and the Established Churches are in con- 
sequence much more numerous, the total deficiency in 
church accommodation has notbcensogreat. Still there 
are no less than 45,000 persons in that city for whom 
there is no room in the whole churehes and chapels of 
every denomination it contains. And of the general re- 
sult of making no provisionfor the increase of the popu- 
lation in the Establislied Church, and the total inade- 
quacy of the Voluntary System to provide for the spi- 
ritual w'ants of tlie people, a memorable example has 
I’ecently occiuTed in Scotland, wliere, from, a general 
sense of the magnitude of the evil, and the dangers 
which it threatened to society, a great eflbi’t has 
been made by tlie munificence of tlie higher classes 
to extend the establishment, and, in consequence, 
L. 200,000 liave been raised, and led to the erection of 
tvvo hundred places of worship. The majori ty of these 
nurseries of religion, however, will, it is to be feared, 
ultimately be closed, or cease to be of any material ser- 
vice in dilfusing Christianity among tlie,people, if the 
aid of the public funds is not extended, to endow in a 
permanent manner those churches, which the fervour 
of temporary zeal, and the eflorts of extraordinary elo- 
quence, have originally constructed. 

If tile British empire iii one quarter has demon- 
strated the inadequacy of the Voluntary System to 
provide for the spiritifal wants of the people, in an an- 
cient, opulent, and dense population ; it has not less 
clearly evinced in others the total inefficiency of the 
same system, for keeping pace with the growth of co- 
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lonial settlements, or instructing rude and wandering 
man in the elements of religious belief. From some 
very interesting documents which have recently been 
published regarding the ecclesiastical necessities of 
Australia, it appears that the spiritual destitution of 
the people, in that remote but raj)idly increasing settle- 
ment, is even worse than in the vast commercial city 
of Glasgow ; and that, unless Government shall in- 
terfere for tke su]>port of the religious teachers by a 
public provision, on a scale much more liberal than has 
been yet attempted, more than three-fourths of those 
noble colonies, and that, too, the very part which stands 
most in need of moral improvement, will grow up 
without ajiy idea w'hatever of religion, and in a state 
of darkness and sensuality from which the transition 
would be a blessing to heathen rites.^' Among )uany 
great and important duties, to humanity which she 
has nobly performed, Great Britain has hitherto un- 
accountably neglected the provision for religious in- 
struction in the magnificent colonies ^vhich slie has 
established in so many (quarters of the globe ; |^id the 
seeds of future discord, and the probable ultimate dis- 
solution of her empire, have been sown in the neces- 
sary effect of the disregard of that first of social duties, 
and of the neglect to extend to them tlmt strongest of 
social botids. 

• The population of Australia in 1839, ■vi’as I0'3,000; and the nuni- 
hers aUeiuling any places of Christian worsliip, were 

Protestants of all denominations, 1 1,000 

Konian Catholics, . ^ • 3,150 

13,450 

heaving nearly 90,000 vviio never go to Divine worship, and will soon 
he ignorant of alt religious truth. — Colonial Magazine, June 1840, 
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The example of America has been confidently ap- 
pealed to as illustrating the opposite side of the ques- 
tion, and as proving that not only is the Voluntary 
System capable of adequately providing for the reli- 
gious instruction of the iieople, but that the Gospel 
itself, being detached from worldly passions, and se- 
cluded from political jealousy, acquires in such cir- 
cumstances a greater and more durodile sway over the 
human mind, than it ever can do when united to the 
state, and so involv^ed in the weakness of the corrup- 
tions and the decay of empires.* The example is 
well worthy of consideration, not merely from the 
great and rising portion of civilized man from which 
it is drawn, but from the weight justly i}iu^ to tfio 
author by whom it is advanced ; for it comes from a 
political philosopher, whom iiosterity will rank with 
Bacon and Machiavel. But in this instance, we may 
fairly conclude that M. De Tocqueville, notwithstand- 
inghis wonted discernment, has been misled by the re- 
ligious persuasion to which he belongs, and the elTect 
which that persuasion has had in rooting up the 
foundiMon of belief in his native country. 

A good Catholic, as he himself tells us, he has lived 
amidst an infidel generation ; and he would fain ascribe 
to the union of Church and State in France that fatal 
apathy or disbelief which he feels is poisoning the seeds 
of life in its urban population, but which, in fact, arises 
from the unbending tenets, and erroneous doctrines of 
its Established Church. No such infidelity is observed 
in England ; on the contrary, the spirit of its iieople is 
uncommonly religious; and the Established Church the 
object of greater attachment than in any country in E«- 
* Tocqueville, 224-236. 
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rope. He is forcibly struck with the religious spirit and 
austere morality which generally prevails in the Unit- 
ed Provinces ; and he ascribes those blessings to the 
emancipation of religion from the shackles of the 
state ; forgetting that there was another emancipation 
of Christianity from a more rigid domination, which 
was accomplished three centuries before the rise of 
transatlantic independence, and that if Lutlier had 
not severed *t]ie Gospel from the shackles of Rome, it 
wouid have been to little purpose that Washington 
rescued Ajuerica from the rule of England. It is the 
assertion of the supremacy of the head of the church 
to all other authority, — the establishment of one un- 
bending I'aith for mankind in all ages and circum- 
stances, — w'liich is the real barrier M’liich stops the 
growth of Christianity in Roman Catliolic countries, 
in all ages of enlightened reason. The Gosj)el esta- 
blished no such harrier ; reason nyects it : every 
country which has ernbi'aced the Romish persuasion 
is by it doomed to the eventual decay which, for the 
same reason, has stopped the growth, and hastened 
the decay of all Mahomedan empires. The Cliurch 
of Rome, equally with the Koran, has clothed man 
in a spiritual armour, which admits neither of expan- 
sion nor contraction with the growth df his race ; it 
may suit him well in adolescence ; but for that very 
reason, when he arrives at manhood, it will snflbcate 
him, or lie must burst its bonds asunder. 

A religious and austere character has been imprint" 
ed upon a great part of the Anglo-American race by 
the first settlers, who, two centuries ago, sought re- 
fuge there from the persecutions of Charles I. ; and no 
one has better illustrated than M. De Tocqucville, the 
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durable influeisce of that original circumstance upon 
the subsequent character of all their descendants.* 
We must not conclude, because such a people are in a 
high degree religious, and because a great number of 
churches arc maintained during the fervour of its re- 
publican zeal, and when property is still in a general 
state of equality, tliat the same system would answer 
equally well in other nations, or even in that nation 
itself when the period arrives, as arrive it will, of groat 
cities, huge properties, corrupted manners, dense 
masses of the poor, selfish habits in the rich, and uni- 
versal thirst for |)leasure. It is to that state that so- 
ciety in every civilized community is inevitably tend- 
ing, and it is the jiart of projihetic wisdom ty establish 
those institutions, which shall afford the best guaran- 
tee which the weakness of humanity will admit for the 
continued pro])agation of the Christian taith, in such 
circumstances of neglect or worldly repugnance. How 
could a voluntary church exist in such a community ? 
Hotv long would it exist with the support only of vo- 
luntary contributions in modern Paris, or would it 
have existed with such aid alone in ancient Rome ? 
An establislicd religion which is compelled to preach 
doctrines inconsistent witli human intelligence, and 
which are undble to bear the iiglit of fearless exami- 
nation, may, and probably will, fail in such circum- 
stances, to sway any considerable portion of the high- 
ly educated classes ; but one which is subjected to no 
such necessity, and ajipeals to scripture and reason for 
its basis, will never lo^e its hold, at least till the na- 
tion is utterly corrupted, of any class of the people. 
And this, accordingly, has been decisively proved by 


TocqueviJlc, i. 40, 46, 
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experience. Roman Catholic France waxed infidel 
with the growtli of its philosophical knowledge, and 
the Romish faith proved unequal to the conte.st with 
tlie revolutionary detnon ; but Protestant England 
adhered to her faith, alike through the corruptions of 
prosperous, and the storms of adverse times : and that 
glow of devotion whicl» had been weakened by the 
worldly triumphs of one age, has only been rendered 
the stronger by the calamities wliich the mercy of 
Providence sejit to chasten the next. 

Even \vitli a view to the temporal interest of the 
state, it is of the very highest importance, that a na- 
tional religion should be not only preserved, but ren- 
dered so^ample as to embrace in its bosom the great 
majority of tlie people. A common church is the 
true bond which cements society together ; which 
unites tlie high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
tlie prince and the peasant, tlie outcast of men and 
tlie rulers of nations. There is something touching 
in the enduring efficacy of this unseen tie, wliich ef- 
faces all the jealousies and distinctions of time, and 
unites in one holy bi’otherhood all who worship a 
common Father. In trying difficulties, in tlie last 
extremity, it is this sacred principle which prompts 
men to the sublimest efforts of which history has 
preserved a record ; which strengthened the arm of 
the Spartans at Tlierniopyla;, and nerved the soul of 
the Christians at Lepaiito ; which animated tlie long 
triumphs of the Roman Legions, and created the 
boundless dominion of the British navy ; which 
inspired the sacrifice of Nnmantium, and fired the 
torches of Moscow. Withdraw this enduring bond ; 
sever this unseen tie, and society has lost the only 
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principle which can sustain its fortunes through all 
the mutations of fortune. America may exceed En- 
gland in the multitude of her children ; she may out- 
strip her in the extension of her dominions ; but, till 
she obtains a national religion, she will never rise to 
similar efforts of heroism, nor produce the same du- 
rable impression on mankind. Interest will divide 
her inhabitants ; selfishness paralyse her efforts ; 
temporalities absoi'b her genius ; the Polar Star will 
beawanting,udjich has guided the British soul through 
all the perils of tlie deep, and rendered her name 
boundless, as the race she has implanted in the earth ; 
immortal as the spirits slie has prepared for the Hea- 
vens. 

The Roman Catholic clergy dwell with emphasis 
on the innumerable sects into which the Protestant 
Church is divided ; and Bossuet long ago predicted 
that Protestantism would ere long perish from its 
own divisions. In this observation of the eloquent 
French prelate, there is involved a signal error, and 
in tlie numerous dirisious of the Reformed Church 
is to be discerned, when properly considered, only the 
clearest proof that Cliristianity in them is working 
out its destined influence on the human heart. 

If all men were capable of reasoning soundly for 
themselves, or understanding the arguments of others, 
it might perhaps be hoped, that error and absurdi- 
ty would by degrees be banished from religious as 
from scientific subjects ; and that w^e woiild look 
back on the polemical disputes of the middle-ages, as 
we do to the scholastic jargon of the schools, or the 
cycles and epicycles of the Ptolemian philosophy. But 
unfortimately tliis nev'er can be the case. The en* 
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grossing interest of religious opinions always induces 
iiiultitudes to think on these subjects who are incapable 
of accurate reasoning, and totally ignorant of the first 
principlesof philosophy* The fatal position from which 
they set out, that the precepts of religion, as they under “ 
stand it, are ^periorto the conclusions of reason, opens 
the door to every sj)ecies of absurdity. It never occurs 
to these enthusiasts, that although doubtless tlie doc- 
trines of revelation are paramount authority, yet in 
ascertaining what are its doctrines, the exertion of 
human reason is indispensable ; in other words, that, 
admitting the Divine source of religious precept, we 
are yet freciuently constrained to call in the aid of 
human powers to explain its import, and point out its 
applicatioiu In the very act of claiming the supre- 
macy of their faith, they are obliged to avail them- 
selves of worldly weapons; and the infallibility which 
they assert for revelation is, in truth, for tlieir own 
judgment in preference to that of otlier meru 

This is the true cause of the general prevalence ofre- 
ligious error, and the experienced inability of human 
reason, in so many cases, to prevent its dissemination. It 
arises from the multitude who think on religious sub- 
jects, compared with the limited mimber whocan under- 
stand its doctrines; from the universality of huinan pas- 
sion, and the limited sway of human reason. 7'here is 
nogroiind for hoping, therefore, that, in the progress of 
society, any material improvement in tliis respect will 
be effected. It vvoiild no doubt be liigbly desirable if 
the absurdities of religious s^cts could be extirpated, 
and religious precept reduced to the simplicity of its 
divine original ; just as it would be if vicious passions 
could be extirpated from the human heart, and virtue 
and industry universally diflused. But the one is not 
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more likely tliaii tlie other. Science is gradually 
cleared of eiTor, because no powers are brought to its 
cultivation, but those of reason ; politics contain 
always an iriterinixture of error, because its doctrines 
are blended with the struggles of faction ; religion is 
deformed by fanaticism, because its trutliR awaken the 
hopes and fears of tlie multitude who are governed by 
j)assion, as well as the few who are iutluenced by trutli. 

There is nothing peculiar, tlierefore, t» religion in 
the innumerable absurdities which are always propa« 
gated in its iiaine. It shares in this respect only in 
the common tiite of all subjects of thought w'liich are 
blended with human passion, and interesting to the 
great body of mankind. The most common error in 
the present day consists in supposing tliat the people 
in general are to be influenced, even in regard to con- 
temporaneous events, by their reason ; whereas tiny 
are entindy govTrned in their o|)inions on sucli to- 
pics, by their interests, their prejudices, or their 
passions. The Girondists, in the Legislative Assem- 
bly of France, confidently exjiected tliat, by tlie force 
of their arguments, they would bear down tlie efforts 
of the Jacobins ; but the event soon proved tliat where 
popular passions are roused, the force of demonstration 
itself is speedily destroy^ed Iw the contests of faction. 
This consideration furnishesanunanswerableargument 
against the extension of the elective franchize to the 
great body of tlie people. It has no occasion to be iilus--^ 
trated by argument ; experience evoryu here demon- 
strates its truth ; and ihankind will in the end be ge- 
nerally convinced, that to subject the legislature to the 
influence of the multitude, is to subject them in 
periods of tranqirillity to the contention of interest, and 
in moments of agitation to the storms of passion. 
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It is the same with religion — a general dilTusion of 
its interest engenders all the errors and vices which 
flow from tlie interinixture of ^vorldly passion. But 
this fact vv ill not warrant the conclusion, tliat the dif- 
fusion itself is an evil, or that the cause of virtue is 
not essentially aided even by the errors whicli flow 
from its dissemiiiation. The existence of these errors 
is an indication that reUgiom impre.mom are tvork* 
ing generalfjj upon the human w/wrf, and assiuning in 
consequence the varied hues which belong to the in- 
finite variety of character wdiicli it exhibits. It is in 
this way alone tliat the impression of its trntlis can 
he generally dilTused, and adapted to tlie intellectual 
weakness of the great body of mankind. If pure rea- 
son or Sujireiue Wisdom alone were employed in its 
snppoi’t, it would find as few disciples as niatliematics 
or astronomy. The eloquence of Cicero, the piety of 
Socrates, failed in rousing any generiil emotion ; but the 
fervour of Peter the Hermit tore up the wliole nations 
of tlie west, the fanaticism of Mahomet convulsed the 
globe. Let us not, therefore, regret the divisions which 
arise from enthusiasm, or the fervour wliicli gains tlie 
mastery of jiassion. The weak, the timid, the visionary, 
are gained by its exertions : millions whom reason can- 
not convert, or religion restrain, are subdued by its at- 
traction. It alone grapples with vice in the reccvsses 
where its springs are to be tbuiid : imagination, al- 
ways more powerful tlian reason, is called to its sup- 
port; at its command the passions themselves are 
made the ministers of iinprovcxnent* Nature intend- 
ed few men to be philosophers, but opened to all the 
paths of salvation ; she has therefore made science de- 
pend only on the developement of reaspu ; but consti- 
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tilted not reason alone, but imagination and lancy, tlie 
bearers of her mercies to mankind. 

The boasted luiiformity, therefore, of the Catholic 
Church, in fact, arises from anything rather than a 
general diffusion of religious feeling, or a due exe- 
cution of the intentions of its Autlior ; it is the conse- 
quence of that inditference to its precepts wliich re^ 
suits from popular ignorance or civil oppression. It 
proves, not that all men think alike on udigious svib» 
jects, but that few tliink about them at all. Extensive 
reflection on siicli topics as necessarily draws after it 
difference of opinion, as general observation displays 
variety in the luunan countenaiice or character : and 
it is in this sense- that the celebrated j>i*opbecy uf our 
Saviour is to be understood.’*' Dissolution of morals 
and public licentiousness generally jirevail w here re- 
ligioiis difference is unknown ; because religious pre- 
cept is never made tlie vsuhject of serious ibonglit : 
austerity of morals and public virtue often redeem 
the absurdity of fanaticism, because the feelings of 
devotion have made a profound impression on the hu- 
man heart. It may be a more agreeable task to the 
historian to recount the annals of a great church, than 
the divisions of innumerable sects, just as it is more 
interesting to. follow the course of a splendid river 
than the wanderings of a thousand rills; but the bene- 
ficial effect of the latter is infinitely greater than 
the former. Sterility and desolation often characte- 
rize the banks of a miglity stream, while riches and 
plenty mark its division into smaller channels : it is 
not while it floWwS through the rocks of Ly bia, that 
the unbroken waters of the Nile diffuse their fertili^:- 
ing influence, Ijnt when they are spread througli. the 

“ Verily 1 say unto you, I bring not peace into the world, but a 
sword.” 
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plains of the Delta, and tinged by the varied colours 
of the soil through which they flow. 

f rorn these principles, there equally follows the ex- 
pedience of the fullest and most unlimited toleration. 

“ 'Iruth,” it has been said, ‘‘ is one, but erroi's are 
many, and every man has a different one.” This ob- 
servation points to the advantage of giving the freest 
scope to sectarian ‘speculation. Unless the minds of 
men are retained in tlje fetters of superstition, thought 
on religioiLs subjects is unavoidable : and the only 
(juestion comes to be, How is this .speculation to be 
tvumed into the channel wliere it may do the most 
good and the least harm to the cominimity ? By un- 
limited tol^u’ation, the divisions ot Dissenters become 
so excessive, tliat they soon cease to he formidable 
either to the cause of true i’eligio)i or the tranquillity 
ot the State, The absurdity of these different sects 
is, indeed, frcqvnnjtiy deplorable during the period of 
their ])rosj)erity ; but when the novelt y of their e.sta- 
hlishment has passed away, they, gradually fall into 
neglect, and are succeeded by others which minister, 
in some more pcqjular way, to the unceasing desire 
for cxcitatioji among the people. In this way, error on 
religious subjects is constantly prevented from acquir- 
ing a formidable consistence ; and the friends of ra- 
tional piety may behold, without alarm, the successive 
growth and decay of the various religious sects which, 
at different times, agitate the public mind. Tliese 
sects act like so many safety valves in allowing the 
escape of the dangerous passions which convulse man- 
kind ; the ardour of fanaticism and the fumes of en"- 
thusiasm are seldom formidable among civilized states, 

wlien they are compressed by cxtenAd oppression, 
VOL. II. T 
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It is civil distinction which envenoms the shafts of 
religious controversy. Neither the Church of England 
nor the cause of truth have any thing to fear from 
the elforts of the numerous but divided Dissenters in 
Great Britain ; but both are seriously endangered in 
the sister island, by the condensation of the whole fa- 
naticism of the state into a body of ignorant and dis- 
contented Catholic zealots. 

Farther, the emulation of rival ohuiTlies, and the 
free discussion of religious subjects, is essential to ke(;[t 
alive the talent of the established clei'gy, and prevent 
the growth of ecclesiastical error. If men who are 
independent in their circumstances are not roused }»y 
external competitioji, they will speedily sink into in- 
activity. The danger of Dissenters is, that they will 
be excited to frenzy, that of the Established Church, 
that they will sink into slumber. The errors of Sec- 
tarians are often distressing; but they are not nearly 
so forjnidable to the cause of triitii, as the obstinate 
adherence to darkness which characterizes a despotic 
and bigotted church. Reason sees much to lament in 
the Puritans of England, but it sees far more i)i the su- 
perstition of Spain ; — the one, by the discussion wliich 
it provokes, prepares its-own <lou'nfal ; the other, by 
tile silence which it enjoin.s, aims at eternal duration 

Finally, religious enthusiasm, wliatever may' be ils 
blemishes, is a necessary' and useful tribute to the 
weakness of mankind. In vain would a cliurch be 
established, adorned by all the talent, supported by ail 
the learning, graced "^by all the piety of the age. By 
these means, the rational and enlightened might he 
secured ; but what would become of the irrational and 
the ignoranf, of the multitudes whom superstition 
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rviles, or fancy sways, or passion misleads ; ot the young 
who are deaf to reason, but alive to feeling ; of the 
aged, who can be roused only by the terrors of devo- 
tion ? They, too, must be led into the ways ol salva- 
tion ; religious instruction, couched in a language to 
which they will not give ear, can never influence their 
conduct. The enthusiasm there is not to be regret- 
ted which grapples witii passion ; tlie divisions not to 
f)e iainented'*wliicli excite curiosity; the tervour not 
to be despised \vhieh counterbalances the enjoyments 
of sim Let us regret the weakness of our nature, not 
the means w liicli Natiw? has established for its cor- 
rection ; and, in the midst even of the aberrations of 
reason, discover the operation of causes destined to 
reform and purify the human lieart. , 
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CHAPTER xrv. 

ADVANTxAGES AND DxlNGEUS OF POPULAU 

instruction. 


ARGUMENT. 


Necessity of Religious lustructiou— Increase of intcUectnal vigour and aed- 
vity floM'i ng from general Education — Correspor ’n>g da)iger vvitli wiiicli it is 
attended — -Edoets of inleiioctual euhivatu)a on the majojitv of men — Its 
total iiicOicacy as an antidote to sin — Dangers of exciting the ^magimations ol 
men beyond their snhere in life — iCxamplcs of the olfeet of extonded int'orjna- 
tion Oil the ijicrease of ^ri^ne from Scotland— Prom England — From France — 
From Sweden and Norway— From Americvi — Only remedy whieh is likely \o 
be dfecUial in resisting the pnygress of depravity arising from the exteteion oi 
hunian desires beyond the means of gratifying them, which tlieir circumstances 
allbrd. 


“ Education,” says M. Coiissins, “ if not based on 
religious tuition, is worse tlian useless and every 
day’s ex|)eriencc is adding additional eonfirniation to 
tlie eternal trutli, I'he Almighty has decreed tliai 
man shall not, witli impunity, forget his Maker, and 
that no amount of intellectual cultivation — no degree 
of skill in the mechanical arts — not all the splendours 
of riches or the triumphs of civilisation, shall compen- 
sate for the want or neglect of this fundamental con- 
dition of human happiness. The proofs of this great 
truth are oyerwhelnling, universal ; they crowd in 
from all quarters, and the only difficulty is to select 
from the mass of important evidence that which bears 
most materiaMy upon the question at issue. 

4 
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That education, if based uj)on religion, may be ex- 
j)ecl:e(l to produce very difFerent results, from educa- 
tion left to run riot for itself, or left only under the 
fliirisy guidance of intellectual cultivation, is self-evi- 
deiite The great cause of the total inefFicieiicy of the 
latter for preservation, viz. the extremely small por- 
tion of mankind over whom it ever caji exercise any 
sensible influence/ compared with the multitude with 
vvliom pleasure and excitement are tlie ruling princi- 
ples, is noways applicable to reUgioiis feeling. Every 
mail has not an mulerstanding capable of cultivation, 
but every man has a soul to be saved. Universal as 
is the stimiiluvS of the senses and passions : as uni- 
versal, if early a^vakened, are tlie reproaches of con- 
science, and the terrors of judgment to come. The 
(nxspel was, in an especial manner, preached to tlie 
poor; not only are i^s leading i>rincii)les obvious to 
every understanding, but its principal incidents find 
their way to every lieart. Duiditless, there are great 
numbers in every age, and especially in eveiy opulent 
age, to wliom all its exhortations will be addressed in 
vain, and in whom the seductions of present interest 
or pleasure will completely extinguish all the eftect 
of the most pointed denunciations of future dangers, 
either in tliis world or the next. But, still, the iuim- 
her of those wliom religion can prevent from sinning, 
or reclaim from vice, is incomparably greater than 
those whom science or philosojihy can afleet. l"he 
proof of this is decisive. Every age of the world has 
sliovvn numerous examples of lu/tions convulsed, some- 
times to the last degree, by religious fervour and sec- 
tarian entlmsiasrn,^but nobody ever heard of the miis- 
being moved by science or philosophy. Chemistry 
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and inedianies are very good things, but they will 
never set tlie world on lire. 

It is self-'evident, therefojXN that, as the dangers of 
unregulated education cousiKst in this, that works 
which are to do the i)eople good, appear, like the 
paths of virtue, thorny and uninviting in the outset, 
and are felt to be beneficial only in the end, while dele- 
terious and exciting profluctions, like the temptations 
of vice, are exciting and agreeable in th«e outset, and 
to every capacity, and are perceived only to lead to 
sackcloth and ashes, when it is too late for any eflec 
tual aniendinent of life or manners ; we must look 
for a preventive to this general and serious evil, in 
some counteracting principle of equally imwcrml q/j- 
plicatiofh <‘^nd equally powerful efficacy. The expe- 
ricnce of ages, not less than tlie feelings of oui’ own 
liearts, tell ns, that the only antiijfde to it is to be found 
in the intimate blending of education with religious 
instruction. It is by this union alone, tluit the aula- 
gonist pouxu's of good and evil can be equally deve- 
lo])e{l by the powers of education ; that the attractions 
of sin can be coimteraeted by opposite princi])les of 
equal force and general efficacy; tliai Ave can give its 
true developenient to the principles of Cliristianity* 
and screen public instruction from the obvious re* 
proacli of adding force to the dissolving powers in 
the many, and imparting strength to the counteracting 
forces only in tlie few. These, accordingly, are the 
principles of M. Cuussin on this subject. Religion 
is, in my eyes, tlie be^it, perhaps the only basis of po- 
pular instruction. I know a little of Europe, and 
have never witnessed any good poptdar schools where 
ChriHimmly ims awanting\ The more I retlcet on 
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tliO subject, the more I am convinced with the direo 
tors of the ICcolcfi Normules, and the ministerial 
counseliorsj that vv^e must go hand in hand with the 
(lergy, in order to instruct the people, and make re- 
ligious education a speeial and Uirge part in,d ruc- 
tion in our primari) schools. 1 am not ignorant tliat 
these suggestions will sound ill in the ears of some, 
and tliat in Paris Lshall be looked upon as excessively 
devout ; but it is from Jierlin, nevertheless, not Home, 
that I write. He who speaks to you is a philosopher, 
one looked on with an evil eye, and even jierseeuted, 
by ttie priesthood ; hut who knoW vS Iiurnan nature 
and history too well not to regard religion as an in- 
(lest ructi hie jxjwer, and Christianity, when rightly in- 
culealed, as an Cvssential instrument for civilising man- 
kind, and a necessary support to those on wliom society 
im])oses hard and humble duties, uuclieered by llie hope 
of future fortune, or the consolations of self-love.’'’'' 

Even if this blessed union could be accomplished, 
altliougli every scliool in the kingdom was blejided 
u'itli the fundamental principles of Christianitv, and 
every seven hundi ed persons in the empire had, ac- 
coi'ding to Dr Chalmers’s favourite scheme, a pastor 
allotted to them, still much would remain to be done 
to prevent the spread of mere knowledge from being 
an addition to the lever by which vice uudermiiies 
the fabric of society. Still there would remain to sin, 
the advantage, always great, and in the later stages 
of society of peculiar efficacy, that it proposes imme^ 
diate gratification to its votaries, and invites them to 
a course of reading from which instantaneous excite- 
Juent or pleasure is to be obtained. 7"he exciting and 
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dangerous part of the press, in short, is in possession 
of precisely the same allurement by which sin so 
generally succeeds in overwhelming the suggestions 
of virtue ; and the question betwixt secular and re- 
ligious education just comes back to the old combat 
between the antagonist principles of virtue and vice. 
Fii’inly believing that the main reliance of the friends 
of humanity, in such a conflict, must be laid in the in- 
fluence and co-operation of religion, few yvill yet pro- 
bably be so sanguine as to imagine, that, in tlie greatest 
possible degree qf church extension and religious edu- 
cation, there is to be found anything like an ellectua) 
and complete antidote to the poison u hich lurks in the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. It is to no purpose, 
to refer to instances of rural pastoral districts, where 
virtue exists almost undisturbed by vice for centuries 
together, in the simplicity of religious belief, and ge- ■ 
neration after generation pass through their innocent 
span of life almost unstained by crime. 'I'rue, tiiey 
doso; but how long would these same persons, in- 
nocent when not led into temptation, withstand the 
allurements of general education or a licentious press, 
ancient opulence, and corrupted cities? 

But though tlie dangers of education, if not based 
on the most sedulous moral and religious culture, 
are thus formidable, the addition which intellec- 
tual cultivation makes to the powers of mankind is 
prodigious. The extrication of the talent which lies 
buried in the obscurity of humble life, has the most 
important efiTects on eiicry branch of public prosperi- 
ty ; on tlie growth of opulence, — the improvement of 
art, — tlie extension of industry, — the enlargement of 
knowledge. F<roni the vigour which emanates from 
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(lie middling and lowei’ orders is derived the energy 
which upholds the cause of juiblic freedom, and resists 
tlie corruption of ancient dynasties. In the obscu- 
rity of the cottage, far from the seductions of rank 
and affluence, is nursed the virtue which counteracts 
the decay of huinan institutions, — the courage which 
defends the national independence,^ — the industry 
which maintains 'all the classes of the state. When 
tlie public prosperity is founded on this broad and 
undeeaying basis, the fabric of society, like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, may long .stand unshaken amidst the 
convulsions of fortune. 

Indirectly, therefore, tlie education of the lower or- 
ders has a general eflect, and produces lasting conse- 
quences upon the whole classes of the people. The 
talent which it developes, the wealth which it accu- 
mulates, the energy which it calls forth, constitute 
the great sources of public pros[)erity. The whole 
community is vivified and sustained by the quali- 
ties wliicli it draws forth from a limited class of the 
people. Tlie persons, indeed, whom nature has quali- 
fied to feel the cujoyments or receive the cultivation 
of knowledge, may not be a tenth of the entire popu- 
lation ; but it is by them that the fountains of public 
welfare are opened, and on their exertions that the 
rnaintenance of public happiness depends. If the 
aphorism of Lord Bacon be true, that knou'ledge is 
power, the extension of knowledge continually aug- 
ments the means of beneficence which man can confer 
upon man. ‘ 

The elevation also of the more intelligent of the mid- 
dling or lower orders to the higher stations in society, 
operates as a continual incitement to Ihe poorer clas* 
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ses to cnmlate their example. Few may be success- 
ful in the attempt ; but the efli'orts made by many im- 
prove their habits and their usefulness, and render 
them better members of those humble walks in life 
from which they are unable to ascend. 

If the enjoyment of study could be made universal, 
and intellectual cultivation rendered the means of 
weaning men from the grosser pleasures of sense, the 
warmest anticipations of the friends of public instruc- 
tion would indeed be realized ; but, at the same time, 
the lower orders would be unfitted to discharge the 
most imjjortant duties vehicli society requires them to 
j)erfonn, and the great machine of civilized life would 
stand still, for want of persons to attend to the coarsei’ 
parts of the engine. The wisdom of Nature has cori- 
fiued the gift of intellectual ability to that proportion 
among mankind whom the public interest requires to 
be employed in iuteliectual pursuits, and not suffered 
either (he happiness or the usefulness of the great 
majority to be disturbed by desires or habits incon- 
sistent with their humbler but not less important 
duties. 

Jiccause a part, however, are alone qualified for 
intellectual exertion or enjoyment, it does not fol- 
low that the means of instruction should not be af- 
forded to tlie whole people. Few of the higher orders 
liave a musical ear, or an eye for drawing, or a turn for 
classical literature ; but that is no reason wliy the ele- 
ments oftbesedelightfulsources of enjoyrnentshould not 

be generally taught. It is impossible to say a priori in 
whom the power to cultivate or the taste toajjpropi’iate 
these branches of literature or ai't are to be found ; 
and unless instjniction is generally difl’used, the great- 
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abilitiewS, t!ie most useful powers will be lost to 
the state. Of the seed which the husbandman so\rs, 
the greater part is choked before the powers of vege- 
tation expand ; hut from the few which take root the 
whole sustenance of mankind is derived. Had the 
rudiments of education not been generally taught in 
Scotland, the genius of Watt might have slumbered in 
nnnoliced o!)S(au'ity, and the x^owers which will change 
the face of the civilized world never been awakened : 
and, but for the schools of elementary insti’uction in 
America, the patriotism of ^Vasllington might have 
been for ever unknown, and tlie liberty of tlie west- 
ern hemisphere extinguished in its cradle. 

Finally, tlie education of the x>eo]>le is the only me- 
tliod of iliilusing generally the blessings of religious 
instruction. Whatever may be thought of the pos- 
sibility of making the great majority of mankind 
ax)pre(nate the pleasures of scientific actxuirement, 
tliere can be no doubt, that, by the force of r cliff iom 
emotion, the most extensive public elfects are to be 
produced. It is not necessary to refer to the x>eriod 
when the enthusiasm of the Arabs dianged the face of 
the eawStern, or wlien the x^^ssiou for the crusades con- 
vulsed the iiatioiis of the western world; the experience 
of thepresenttiniesis sufficienttoconvince every inix^ar- 
tia! observer, tliat the most xiowerful agent on the hu- 
man heart is religions feeling, and that the fiercest |)as- 
sions of the multitude can, for a time at least, be allayed 
by its influence. The fanaticism of the Covenant alone 
roused that luicoiicxiierable sjuVit among the English 
commoners which laid the foundation of British li- 
berty ; and tlie illiterate ])easantry of Ireland are now 
swayed ^vith despotic power by the lejsders of the Ca- 
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tholic Associatiou. In truth, the only feeling which 
])ernianeritly affects all classes of society is the inllu- 
ence of religion ; because it alone addresses itself to 
the hopes and fears which are coinmon to all. Uin 
like science or philosophy, which speak a language 
interesting only to a limited class, its precepts are 
universally understood, and the necessity for its con- 
solations felt alike by the humblest and the great- 
est of mankind. The Divine })recept .which com* 
mauded the Gospel to be preached to the poor has 
found a responsive echo in every human heart ; and, 
in the illumination of the people on the great princi- 
ples of religious belief, I'cvelation has prepared new 
laws for the government of the moral woiid. It is by 
the education of the }ieople tliat informatio!i on lliese 
momentous topics can be most widely ditrused, and 
tlie trutlis of revelation best separated from the clouds 
by which they are enveloped from the weakness of 
human reason. 

Ilut while these blessings and advantages of popu- 
lar instruction are fully admitted on the one side, it 
is not less material to ol)sorve on the other, iiovv 
wide-spread and formidable are the «langers -with 
which it is attended. It is by a due balance and 
appreciation of both that this powerful spring inliu- 
man affairs can be duly directed ; and, instead of being 
the devastating force which tears society in pieces, 
become the regulated power, W'hich moves forward the 
stream of human advancement. 

It is to no purpose to refer to the case of despotic 
states in which a great degree of general instruction 
prevails, and no social or political evils liave yet l)eea 
found to arise from its extension. ■ It may be i)er- 
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one in twelve, are at the schools of primary instruction, 
and, nevertheless, that neither of these counti’ies has 
been disturbed by political convulsions, or exhibited 
any alarming increase of social depravity. The real 
difficulty emerges for the fiivst time, Avhen an uncon- 
trolled press, liberal institutions, and a redundant 
population co-exist with a generally, educated people. 
It is then that the antagonist powers of good and 
evil, which are ever at work in humanity, are really 
brought into collision, and the experiment is made 
whether the human mind, gifted with the power of 
knowledge and left to itself, would take the right or 
tlie wrong direction. 

Prora the earliest times, the experiment had been 
made upon the widest scale, of the influence of educa- 
tion upon a certain portion of society, without its ever 
having been fouTid capable either of arresting the pro- 
gress of national di?gradation or stopping tlie corruj)- 
tions of the very classes among ^vholn it prevailed. 
The higher ranks among the Greeks and Romans %vere 
not only well but Idghly educated ; but nevertheless 
it was they who corrupted the lower j and long before 
the ignorant masses were contaminated, corruption, 
sensuality, and every species of profligacy had utterly 
poisoned all the sources of public welfare in the dig- 
nified portions of society. The same fact is exempli- 
fied in every page of European history. 

With whom did the corruptions, which brought 
about the French Revolution* originate? Was it 
among the millions of ignorant, laborious men who 
foiled in humble life, not one in fifty of whom could 
read ; or among the thousands of the privileged class. 
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who were all Iiighly educated, refined, and cultivated ? 
No person will say that t/ieir education vt^as based up. 
on religion ; for they were, probably, the most infidel 
generation that ever existed upon the face of tlie earti), 
and we liave seen to w hat their intellectual cultivation 
led. If any person Would wish to know to wdiat, in 
a highly civilized and opulent eorninvmity, the general 
extension of si!nj)ly intellectual ciiltivation will lead, 
lie lias only to look at tlie books foiuMl at PorrijKdi, 
ninety-nine hundreds of which relate exclusively io 
subjects of gastroMoniy or obscenity ; or to the pn'- 
sent novels and dramatic literature of France, in 
all the eifbrts of genius and all tlie pouters of finu) 
are employed only to heighten the desires, ^prolong the 
excitement, and throw a romantic cover over the gru” 
tifieatiou or the senses. 

But these, say the advocates of secular educalion, 
are its efiects among tlie groat and the afikunit— 
among those whom ambition has misled, o[)ii!cnvo 
enervated, and idleness corrupied. No such resuH 
need he apjireiiended from the extension of kiiow- 
ledge to the masses of mankind, who are doomiu 
by necessity to a life of labour, and equaliy remoY< d 
from the dangers of idleness, tlie dazzling (k ambition, 
or the seduction of wealth. Experience, however, 
the great test of truth, here again stejis in, and tells 
us, in language which cannot be misunderstood, th d 
human nature in all ranks is the same ; that knoNV'^ 
ledge is power to all, but W'isdom only to tlurse avIc^ 
use it rightly ; and *that, so far from mere secular 
education being an antidote to evil, or a preservalivY‘ 
against the progress of social corruption, it lias 
greatest possible tendency to increase both, if nut vc- 
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strained by the force of moral i)recept, and sanctified 
by the simultaneous spread of religious instruction. 

The capital error of the secular education party in 
this matter, is the opinion that the main* end of educa- 
tion should be to communicate or give the means of 
acquiring knowledge ; whereas its real and most ini« 
portaiit object is, to form the habits and elevate the 
character. This is the vital point of distinction be- 
tween the two parties, and it runs not merely through 
their opinions in regard to education as a political or 
social irnprovenient, but as a means of domestic re- 
form and cultivation. The inieUectual educationists 
uniformly think that tliey have done enough, if they 
liave givpii to mankind the means of reading, and 
communicated to them a great variety of facts in phy- 
sical or political knowledge — not considering that this 
power of reading may be given, and tliese facts in- 
stilled into^the mind, without either producing any he- 
nefi(‘ial effect, or preventing the formation of the 
most depraved and detestable character. They uni- 
formly svijipose that the taste for science and the love 
of philosophy is to combat and counteract in the 
minds of the masses the tendency to vicious habits, 
and the attractions of sensual indulgence ; forgetting 
that it is to lew only of the human raCe, in any rank, 
that nature has given the power of feeling an interest 
in scientific inquiry or literary enjoyment, while to 
all, she 1ms, for very obvious reasons, instilled a ready 
thirst for the gratification of the .senses. The remedy. 
therefore, which the secular tHlucationists propose for 
tile jirogress of evil, cau, by the laws of nature, afTcct 
only a few, while the masses are swayed entirely by 
objects of present desire, or inunedia?e physical grati- 
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fication. And hence its total and universal failure to 
arrest the progress either of actual crime or of gene- 
ral depravity. 

In arguing thus, it is not intended to assert that there 
is either any intellectual inferiority in the working 
classes, as compared with tho.se more elevated in rank 
or riches, or any greater tendency to depravity in them, 
than exists in any other class of society. In point of 
intellectual capacity and moral disposition, they are 
just the same, so far as miginal disposition is con- 
cerned, as tJiose born to more elevated fortunes. Ikit 
can it be seriously atiirmed tfiat in any rank of life, 
education has been found crqiable of enabling men 
generally to combat the impulses* of the^ motnent, 
or the attractions of sense by distant considerations or 
the pleasure, s of knowledge ? (3aiJ it be affirmed that 
any class of men in the .state, the Peers, the Com- 
mons, the Ciuuxii, the bar, the medical profession, the 
mercantile community, have generally found in the at- 
tractions of science or the .study of jihilosophy any 
effectual antidote to the stimulus of the souses ? A 
certain proportion, no doubt, of all these bodies do 
find such a counterpoise, and, by the habits of read- 
ing and the pleasures of literature and philosophy, are 
gradually wemied, especially in midille or declining 
life, froin the more impetuous .suggestions or imme- 
<iiate gratification of pleasure or excitement. But can 
it be affirmed that tliis is generally the case ? Does it 
obtain with the majority ? Are such habits ever to 
be found except in a sifiall minority ? No man, in any 
rank of life, ever yet found a fifth part of his ac- 
quaintance, in whom intellectual cultivation or stu- 
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dious habits formed any coiinterj)oise whatever to ir- 
regular or vicious liabits. 

The mere acquisition of knowledge, without the 
simultaneous strengthening of the powder of self-con- 
trol and steady exertion, is very often not only of 
]io use, but absolutely pernieioiis ; because it accus- 
toms the mind of the young to iritellectual grati- 
fication and iiientAl excitement, vvitbout the industry 
and labour by wliicli it should be acquired, and of 
which: it is the apj)ropriate reward ; it habituates 
them to look for the liarvest witbr)iit Ijaving sown the 
seed or lal>onred the ground, ami consequently dis- 
qualifies them for the actual business of life. The 

whole efforts uo\v made to make science easv, and 
• “ ' 

slrij) the path of instruction of ail the difficulties 
with udiicli it lias been invested by nature, are 
founded upon an erroneous principle, and tend to di- 
vest knowledge of its best and noblest effects. 

It is this which renders the general instruction, to 
a certain extent, of the great bulk of mankind al- 
ways a experiment. They can easily jicquire the 
craving for excitement and superficial information, but 
can they acquire w ith equal facility the patient habits, 
the distrust of selb the respect for others, which con- 
stitute essential elements in a well-informed and rights 
ly constituted mind ? It is evident that they can 
hardly be expected, generally speaking, to do so. 
Necessity chains them to physical labour, long before 
the period has arrived when scientific knowledge or 
philosophical information can b*e gained to any use- 
ful purpose. Hence the bulk of this class seldom ac- 
quire philosophical or political knowledge to any 
useful purpose; and the power of leading which 

VOL, in u 
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they liavt' gained does them little but mischief, be- 
cause it immediately throws open to them excitement, 
and the means of obtaining every gratification from 
immoral publications, whether sensual, romantic, or 
political, which can be attained without study ; while 
the majority of them are precluded by physical circiun- 
stances from acquiring the habits requisite to enjoy 
usefulinformation, or judge with pi'bpriety on the mat- 
ters, which, either as individuals or as members of so- 
ciety, are In'ouglit under their consideration. “ (feiie- 
ral ignorance,” says Plato, “ is neither tlie greatest 
evil, nor the most to be dreaded.” A mass of ill-di- 
gested information is mucli more perilous. 

7’here can be no mistake so great as ,to imagine 
that, if a human being is taught to read, and ihen 
turned into the world with every book, good, hatl, or 
indifferent, equally within his reacli, he will naturall}' 
betake himself to the good works and shun the had. 

Many years of painful stud}% and no stnall amouni 
of compulsion, are necessary to impress upon all, ex- 
cept a few gifted spirits, the previous ideas requisite 
to any appreciation whatever of the jdeasure deriva- 
ble from the higiier branches of literature and know- 
ledge, By tlie working classes these years of labori- 
on.s study cannot be .spared. Nece.ssity impels them 
to jffiysical labour for their own maintenanee, before 
the intellectual toil can have been undergone requi- 
site toaequire the information ortlieideas iiidisj)en.sable 
to deriving pleasure from the higher or useful branches 
of literature or philosoplty. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, they can never be any tiling but superficial read- 
ers, and promoters of superficial literature. We sjieak 
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of tiiaiikiud as a whole. Doubtless there are minie- 
rous and brilliant instances of persons whose povver- 
ful talents have at once surmounted all tliese obstacles ; 
but they are the exception, not the rule. 

The theory of the intellectual educationists is, that 
the moment the operatives are taught to read, instant- 
ly, and as if by instinct, they will acquire a taste for 
the best branches of literature, — tliat they are%t once 
to pliuige into Dacon, and Newton, and Milton, and 
that the attractions of the works of these great men 
are to form a comjilete counterpoise to the pleasures 
of intoxication or tlie .seduetions of sense. VV'e ha ve 
seen what an enormous circulation despicable vrorks 
have bad;, and how completely, for a time at least, 
they have interrupted the sale of works of sterling 
merit and utility. ^¥by have they done so ? Simply 
because they appeal to topics obvious to the meanest 
cajiacity, aiul conjure up, iii a diverting form, images 
vrith which every body is familiar. Doubtless their 
run will at length come to an end, and their reinitation 
will be as short-lived as their sale has been extensive. 
But that does not niter the general principle. Other 
works of the same eharacter will succeed, and others, 
and others. A superficial and ephemeral generation 
will never want works of a corresponding character 
to divert the passing hour. 

As a practical commentary on the opinion, that the 
woi'king classes of either sex will apply to tiie study 
of Bacon, and Euclid, and Milton, we here subjoin a 
statement of the number of books found in ten small 
circulating libraries in the parishes of St George, St 
dames, St Anne, Soho, London, which is of no small 
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A^aliie ill rippreciatiDg tlie practical working of mHli-- 
rected ])opnlar instruction*^^ 

Here, then, is tlie practical working of the system 
of secular education, without moral discipline or reli- 
gious training of the mind. The whole books from 
wdiich any benefit could be derived, incliiding all Sir 
Walter ScotCs, Biilwersand Miss Edgewortlrs novels, 
are in# above two hundred, ^vhile the fashionable 
and libertine novels are nearly two thousand. This 
may be taken as an example of the way in which the 
human niind, when left to itself, fastens immediately 
upon exciting or useless publications, to the entire ne- 
glect of all those whicli go to elevate the understand- 
ing or improve the Jieart. Wliat aiiiidpte to evii 
would the readers in these circulating libraries find in 
the perusal of the 1500 fashionable or qnasi-licentious 
novels with wliicli their shelves are stored ? Would 
they discover in them precepts or examples calculated 

Num- PoreoM. 

J)er, peiu:-.(’!. 

^ Works of a ^ood character, Dr Joimsoii, UoldsmitVj, &c., 27 
Novels by Tlieodore Hook, Lytton Buiwer, . 41 1‘6? 

Novelsby Miss Edjire\vortb,aiul mural and reilgious novels, 49 2'21 

Romances, Castle of Otranto, &.c., . . 76 3'46 

Lord Byron’s worlvs, Smollett’s, Eioldin^’s, (ill l^las, &c., 39 l.*7S 

Novels by Walter Scott, and novels in imitation of him, 166 7*,:“)7 

Novels by Captajo Marryat, Cooper, Wasliington Ir- 
ving, &c., . , . . . J]/> 5*24 

Voyages, travels, history, and biography, . 136 0*2 1 

Fasiiionable novels, well known, . . 439 29* 

Novels of the lowest chanicter, being chiefly imitations 
of fashionable, novels, containing no good, althougli, 
probably, nothing decidedly bad, , . 1008 46' 

Miscellaneous old books, Newgate Calendar, &c., 86 3*92 

Books decidedly bad, . . . , . . 10 *45 

It is added in the Statistical Journal, that the shelves of the otlu r 
fifteen circulating libraries were examined, and found to contain book^^ 
in a trifling degree Uetter. — Statistical Journal, No, viii.,p, 485. 
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to allay their passions or to chasten their hearts ? 
Would they he inspired with contentinent at their 
coiidition, or improved in habits of temperance, in- 
dustry, and frugality ? Would they not rather find 
their imaginations inflamed, and their ideas elevated 
to a standard inconsistent with their station in life? 

Every person who has observed the condition of the 
middling and wol’king’ classes of society of late years, 
must have noticed in them, and more particularly in 
the most intelligent and intellectual of their luunber, 
a (lissatislaction with tlieir situation — a feverish rest- 
lessness, and desire for change — an anxiety to get Out 
of the sphere of physical and into tliat of intellectual 
labour — and an incessant craviner after immediate en- 

f o 

joyment, either of the fancy or the senses. This is the 
natural cousecpieiice of the extension of the means of 
reading to the mass of the people, witiiout any atten- 
tion to their luoial discipline or religious improvemeiit. 
They are accustomed, by the hooks they read, to allur- 
ing, and very often exaggex*ated, descriptions of the 
ejijoyments arising from wealth, rank, and power. 
I'hey become, in consequence, discontented with their 
own situation, and desirous, by any means, to elevate 
themselves into that magic circle of which they have 
heard so mud!. In the sober paths of honest industry 
they see no prospect of speedily obtaining the object 
of their desires. They are prompted, therefore, to 
change their line of life, in hopes of ameliorating their 
condition, and more rapidly elevating themselves to 
the ranks of their superiors. * Disappointment awaits 
them equally in the new line as the old ; they become 
bankrupt and desperate, and terminate their career by 
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penal transportation, voluntary exile, or swelling Uie 
ranks of the seditious and disaffected. 

We coinplaia that we have fallen upon an epheme- 
ral and superficial geiieratioii ; that standard litera- 
ture is neglected, and a succession of useless novel- 
ties alone form the object of general perusal ; tliat 
every thing is brought down to the test of utility, 
or debased by the intermixture of exciteiiient and plea- 
sure; that classical literature, theiioblest fovmdation for 
education which the wit of man has ever devised, is the 
objectof incessant attacks bya large portionof the corn- 
munity, and is gradually disappearing from the elemen- 
tary instruction of the middle classes of society; that 
the great authors of our own language — the lights of 
Europe, the glories of the world — are feft unopened 
upon the shelves, while an insatiable pidilie are only 
desirous to hear or see something new ; that science 
has degenerated into the liandmaid of art, and tlie 
teacher of nations into the assistant of niachiuery ; 
that liistory is looked over only to select its exciting 
episodes from its dreary volumes, and poetry to de« 
tacliits stimulating pictures from itselevated thouglits: 
that eveiy thing, in sliort, is essentially vulgarized, 
and the noble sj)irit of the last age seems to be 
expiring with* the remnants of its heroic great- 
ness. All this may be true ; and great part of it 
is to be ascribed to the coincidence of a general- 
ly instructed people, with the corruptions incident 
to manufacturing wealth and long established civi- 
lisation. In literature* and philosoydiy, as in other 
things, the supply in the long run will be regulated 
by the demand ; and if the schoolmaster has called a 
new world intiK existence — if the inarch of intellect 
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has advanced into classes who heretofore studied only 
their Bible or prayer-book — if tlie craving for excite- 
inent and amusement has become almost as general 
as the demand for ordinary food — we need not be sur- 
])rised if an inferior set of literary producers has arisen. 
The obvious tendency of such a state of things — of 
the general spread of the taste for imaginative or excit- 
ing pleasure communicated through the press, without 
any elevatioij of the moral standard, or improvt'ment of 
the intellectual powers — clearly must be to weaken and 
debase the national character — to render the under- 
standing the slave of the fancy or the passions, and 
disable the nation from undergoing the sacz'itices, or 
dischai’ging the duties, requisite to maintain its cha- 
racier or sustain its indepeiuleiicc. 

In a political point of view, tlie eilVcts of the spread 
of mere intellectual knowledge to the middle and woi-k” 
iiig classcvs, must obviously be attended in a free state 
witli some degree of danger. Wlien every body is taught 
to read, and one in fifty only can possibly acquire the edu- 
cation requisite to enable liim to form a sonndjudgmept 
upon political subjects, what result can possibly be ex- 
pected in a country where power is substantially vest- 
ed in the middle classes, and it is their voice which, 
in the end, constitutes public opinion, but that the go- 
vernment of the state is to be directed into what bands 
soever it may fall, by the sudden and often unretlect- 
ing or ill-founded impulses of jiopular excitement? 
It is no answer to this to say, that all is the re- 
sult not of the people being ednicated, but of their be • 
iiig imperfectly educated ; tliat ^ little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, but real knowledge is salvation ; ami 
fbai these evils vvill disappear wliei^ the people, by 
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more complete and thorough instruction, are qualified 
to direct themselves pi’operly in private life, and take 
their due share in the administration of public affairs. 
There is great truth in this observation ; and if the 
majority of mankind could once be brought to obtain 
the information requisite for a just discrimination of 
public affairs, there would be no danger whatever in 
intrusting them with the entire government of the 
state. It is precisely because this is evidently and from 
permanent causes impossible tliat tlie danger exists. 
It is by the labour of man’s hands, and the sweat of his 
brow, that he must earn not les.s his knowledge than 
his subsistence. Ilie power of directing either thought 
or nations, tiiereforc, was given to a few onl^', because 
few are called to such direction. ’’I'he instinct to fol- 
low, the disposition to obey, the faculty to labour, were 
given to all ; because by that means alone could so- 
ciety be maintained or improved. Let us not blame 
nature, therefore, for having scattered so unequally 
the gifts of intellectual and physical strength, but ra- 
ther admire the wi.sdom with whicli she has adapted 
the varied capacities of difi'erent classes of mankind to 
their respective destinies and necessary dutio.s. The 
fault lies in the error, natural, indeed, but no^v appa- 
rent, of men, v/lio overlook these eternal distinctions, 
and, in the vain attempt to elevate all to the .same men- 
tal functions, take the government of marjkind from 
the direction of intellect and give it to that of force. 

As little is it any objection to say, tliat a large pro- 
portion of the educated classes, who make so promi- 
nent a figure in the criminal calendars of the kitig- 
dom, belong to the class of those who are imperfect! v 
educated, and tkat a different result may be anticipat 
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od, if a greater proportion get into the class of supe- 
rior instruction. Undoubtedly this result might be 
hoped for, if such a change were practicable. But is 
it practicable ? That is the point. Nothing can be 
dearer than that it is not. It is utterly impossible 
to suppose that the majority of men, either in the ma- 
nufacturing or agricultural departments, can ever pos- 
sess the leisure rCcjuisite to attain a chastened or ra* 
tioiial taste tn literature, or acquire the iiieaus of form- 
ing a sound judgment in politics. These are un- 
palatable truths, but experience proves them to be 
of universal application, and they are not the friends 
of mankind who would mislead them by flattery. 
Wlienever individuals or societies shall venture to act 
upon opposite principles, they will speedily find that 
they have shattered themselves against a wall of ada- 
mant. This is the fundamental principle which ever 
has rendered, and ever will render, democratic so- 
cieties, except in very peculiar circumstances, short- 
lived and miserable. The working classes never 
can enjoy the leisure requisite to obtain the infor- 
mation that is to qualify them for tlie discharge of 
the duties to which they aspire. The informatiou of 
the great bulk of them must always necessarily be su- 
perficial, and consequently they constaiftly will be led 
by demagogues, who, presuming upon their ignorance, 
will flatter their vanity. Some among them, doubt*- 
less, are gifted by nature with higher powers, and 
they will deservedly rise into a more elevated station, 
and take their place among tlfe directors of thought 
and the rulers of the state. Tlmt such cliaractervS 
from the bumblers ranks of life should have the means 
of rising to the liighest offices, is at onde the glory and 
the strength of IVee states. The dangers and mise- 
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ries of dernocratie government consist in the overthrow 
of tile influence of such intellects, by the passions or 
perverted desires of the deluded multitude. 

One curious and interesting fact has been brought 
to light, by tlie French statistical inquiries on this 
subject. It appears, as M. Guerry has pointed out, 
that the great majority of the licentious females of Paris 
come from tlie northern and the most liighly educated 
provinces of France. Deplorable as this re-^iult is, it will 
hardly be suprising to any person practically acquaint- 
ed with women in the coiiditionof the middle and lower 
classes of society. Over-education is the common 
source of the passions to which they owe tlieir ruin ; it 
is the desire for immediate enjoyment — a tliirst for tlie 
pleasures and luxuriesuf the affluent — the love'of dress, 
ornament, and gaiety, wliich are the prevailing nur 
lives that lead almost all young women astray. How 
much must thesvvGiy of such imjiulses lie increased liy 
the superficial and exciting reading which the usual 
trash to be found in circulating libraries affords in 
so overwhelming a proportion ? Tlie vStatistical de- 
tails above given of ten circulating libraries in Lon- 
don, from which it appears that there are only twenty- 
seven volumes on morality and religion in them, and 
above fifteen Inmdred fashionable, indifferent, or liber- 
tine novels, evidently shows what an overwhelming 
proportion of inflammable matter is poured into the 
minds of the young of both sexes, by this unrestrain- 
ed and undirected system of reading. Philantliropy 
pictures to itself the stildious mechanic, consuming hi« 
midnight oil over the labours of tlie mighty dead, — 
or the weary labourer delighting his family by read- 
ing, after the liours of his toil are over; but expert 
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eiice draws aside the veil from the flattering ilrearn, 
and exhibits to us the operative, sitting in an ale- 
house with dissolute companions, enlivening drink 
with the effusions of the democratic Press— pale factory 
girls devouring the ujost licentious publications of the 
day — or delicate seinptresses, working fourteen liours 
continuously, in close confineinent, and listening all 
tlie time to one of their number who reads eternal 
descriptions gf the intrigues and dissipation of high 
life. It may easily be conceived to what the ideas in- 
duced by such studies must lead, in either sex ; and 
we need not be surprised that, after a tew years of 
such tuition, fifty thousand unfortunate females nightly 
walk the streets of London. 

It is not to be imagined, from any thing that has 
now been advanced, strong and highly coloured as it 
may appear, that education in the al)stract is an evil; 
or that, whether as it stands, it is a blessing or a curse 
to huinanity, it can by possibility be arrested. ISiothing 
is more certain than that this is impossible, and if it 
were possible, not desirable. General instruction, be it 
for good or lie it for evil, is established beyond the 
reacli of prevention, but not of regulation. Assuming 
that we must take general education as a foct of gene- 
ral aij)plication upon wliich all our reasonings must be 
founded, does it follow from that, that we are to admit 
this vast power into liuman affairs without any atterniit 
to regulate or direct it ? Every body know s that steam 
power both at land and sea is irrevocably introduced 
into the communication of maiiKind ; but is it reason- 
able to conclude from these, that we must necessarily 
allow' that new force to be uncontrolled in its ojieration, 
and permit the lives of the people to be wantordy sacri- 
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ficed by high-pressure engiues at sea, and excessive ra- 
pid travelling at land, without any restriction ? Is it 
not rather the part of a good government, when a ne w 
power has thus been introduced into human affairs, 
to take it under its especial direction, and, deducing 
all the good from it of whicli it is susceptible, to re- 
strain its evil consequences within as narrou'^ limits as 
possible ? 

Scotland is the great exainj)Ie to which the advo- 
cates of secular education constantly point, as illustrat- 
ingtheeffectof intellectual cultivation upontlie charac- 
ter of mankind; and boundless have been the eulogiunis 
pronounced upon the moral virtues, steady cliaracter, 
and provident habits of that once held the most intellec- 
tual portion of the European population. Doubtless, iis 
long as Scotland was an agricultural or pastoral coun- 
try, and education was based upon religion-~-wiicii 
the school-house stood beside the cliureh, and belli 
trained up the same j)opulation, wlio after\\'ards \v(;iv 
to repose in the neighbouring church-yard, Scotlaiiti 
was a virtuous country, and its population deservedly 
stood high in the scale of European morality. But 
since manufactures have overspread its great tt)viuis, 
and a population has grown uj) in certain jdaccs — 
educated", indfeed, but without the means of religious 
instruction, and almost totally destitute of religious 
principle — the character of the nation, iii this respect, 
has entirely changed; and it is a melancholy fact, 
that the progress of crime has been more rapid in 
that part of the BriUsh dominions, during the lad 
thirty years, than in any other state in Europe. B 
appears from the evidence laid before the Combination 
Committee, laSt Session of Parliament, that the piU' 
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gress of felonies and serious crimes in Glasgow, during 
(lie last sixteen years, lias been, beyond all precedent, 
alarming, the population having, during that period, 
advanced about seventy i>er cent., while serious crime 
lias increased FIVE hundred per cent. Crime over 
the whole country is advancing at a very rapid rate, 
and far beyond the increase of the population. In 
i’ngland, the committals which, in 1813, were 7164, 
had risen iii*1837 to 23,612 — that is to say, they had 
trijiled in twenty-four years. I'his advance will pro- 
bably be considered liy most persons as sufficiently 
alarming in the neighbouring kingdom, but it is small, 
compared to the progress made by Scotland during 
the same period, where serious crimes have advanced 
from 89 in 1805, to 3418 in 1838 ; being an increase 
in four-and-twenty years, of more than TiiiiiTy 
FOLD.* 

The celebrated statistical Avritex-, Moreau, as already 
noticed, thus sums up the progi’ess of crime in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for the last thiity years : — “ Tlie number 
of individuals brought before the Criminal Courts in 
England has increased five-fold in the last thirty years; 
in Ireland, five and a-half; and, in Scotland, tsven- 
TV-NiNE FOLD. It would appear that Scotland, by 
becoming a manufacturing country and acquiring 
riches, has seen crime advance with the most fright- 
ful rapidity among its inhabitants.” f 

Furtlier, the following Table, compiled from the 
Parliamentary Ileturns of crimes tried in Scotland 
in 1837 and 1838, willshowTiow extremely ill-found- 

* Parliamontary Beturiis* 

t Mortaii*s Statis. de la Grand Bretagne, ii. 297* 
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ed is the opinion, that the majority of criminals are 
uneducated persons : — 


^ OFFENDERS. 



; read 

Could road 

Heeeived a 



: No. ( oiild udther.wr write lui-i 

and write 

superior edu- 

tJducatiou not' 


j road noi write.: 

perfectly, | 

wll. 

cation. 

ascertained. 

Males... 

12391- 445 

1345 

479 

! 65 

1 


1 7?f;i; S-in ;■ 

427 

41 

I « 

16 

13120 ; 093 1772 

520 ‘ 

i 

! 68 I 

■73 

Males... 

i20n9; 353 

1529 

I 509 

i 9h 

67 

Females 

i 809 108 

541 

1 (d 

: •> 

7 


i3il8 551 i 

2070 

i cm 

93 

74 




1830. 

1837. 



T ohil 1 ;^tied nca teti, 

093 

. 55 1 



Total .Pdiicated, 


2300 

2793 



Tluis tho 11 nod ti Oil ted eriniinals in Scotlan<i lU’c not so much ns n 
fifth oi" tlie educated, aiul while the toriner are declining in ninnbt'is, 
the latter are rapidly increasing. 

A residt insirly of the saine tlt‘scription, appears tVom the Crimin;jl 
Ixetnrns tor all Ihigland, in 183(>, The t’ollon ing are tiie proportions 
in whicli the oiFenders are classed in the Ibtidiainv tuary iUdurns,aec<a'd'' 
ing to the ditiV‘rent (iegrees of instruction which they iiave received:-- 


Unable to read and write, 

xXhle to read arwl write imperfectly, 

Al)le to jcarl and write well, 

Instmction superior to reading and writing. 
Instruction could not he ascertained. 


renJfsiai.'iJ r’loporliofs 


1 836. 

1837. 

l?s38. 

33*52 

35-85 

3[*4(> 

52-33 

52-08 

53'll 

10*56 

916 

9'7’7 

0-9 r 

0-43 

0-34 

2.68 

2*18 

2-68 


1836. 1837. 1838. 

Total uneducated, . 7,033 . 8,101 . 7,013 

Do. educated, . 13,051 . M,?3I . 1^,080 

— Porter’s Parh Tables, 1837,p. P^O; and 1838, p. 103 and lOU 
Tlie fjrinie results are obtained from some very Interesting luorui 
statistics lately published, in the .lounial of the Statistical Society of 
Loixlon ; from the commitnoents of the police witldn the uietropolitan 
(Iktricts of that city. Frojn'tlieie it appears that in the C division of 
the niotropolitan police for the year 1837, comprelumding the Parishes 
of St James, St Anne, Soho, the persons taken into custody, with tlieif 
several degrees of instruction, stood as follows: — ^ 
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It is unnecessary to multiply furtlier examples of a 
fact so perfectly apparent, of the total inadequacy of 
education to clieck the progress of crime in the Bri- 
tish islands* But a very singular and most interest- 
ing confirmation of the same principles has been af- 


Total €oini)iitto(], 

Co I lid neither l ead nor write, 
<,\nild read and write imperfectly, 
< !(>nld read and write well, 
Su[)erior instruction, 

Total uneducated, 

Total educated. 

So tlsat the educated criminals are ct 


7,^77 

3647 

1360 

1S7 

7577 

. :^3S3 

. 5194 

isiderably more tlian double tlio 


uneducated. 

In tlie St James's Division the proportion is still more extraoi dinary, 
as follt^ws 


Al.n KINDS OF OFFFNCFS, 

Por cent. 


Can neither read nor write, . - 8 4 

Can read only, or read and write imperfectly, . 1^9 

Oan read and wiite well, . . . . 

Hav(i lecM-i veil a superi()r education, . > 17*6 


Such a state of matters is not pecvdiar to London. The loliowiiig 
Uetnvn from Cold Batlifields Mouse of (.Correction, liiid tlm (ilasgow 
Bridewell, laktui at random from a nudtitmle of similar documents, 
proves tiiat secular education is doing just as little for the repression 
of crimt', in these <junrters of the United KingcUmi, as in tlic metro- 
polis. 


Coid Bnihjields House of Correction, 1835- 
Prisoners, . . . . - . 967 

4'hose uneducated — first imprisonment, 56 | 

Those educated — first imprisonment, 646 j 

lineduc^ited — imprisoned before, . 4S | ^ ^ 

Educatijd — imiirisoned before, . 217 j 

967 


Averaf/e of Prisoners in Glasgow BridewelL June 1834 to June h835. 



Males. 

reniales. 

'lotfll. 

Can read and write, 

98 

33 

131 

Can read only, 

66 

77 

143 

Can neither read nor write, . 

24 

28 

52 
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forded by the criminal returns of France, in the whole 
eighty-six departments ofwhkh it lias been found that, 
witli hardly one single exception, the amount of crime 
is Just in propo'rf ion to the degree of instr uction which 
prevails; and that it is nowhere so prevalent as in 
those towns and departments Where education has 
been carried to the highest pitch. This extraordinary 
fact, which, as Mr Biriwer very camlidly admits, has 
fairly overturned our highly preconceived ideas on 
the subject, is deserving of the most serious atten- 
tion ; and its authenticity called in question only by 
that mnnerous class who will believe no facts which do 
not fall in with their own preconceived ideas.* 

lleturns of exactly the same character have been 
obtained from the statistics of America, and are to be 
found in M. Beaumont and 'rocqueville’s able work 
on the penitentiary system of tliat country ; but the 
details are numerous, and it is sufficient to refer to the 
following quotation from that work : — “ It may seem 
that a state having every vent for its industry and 
agriculture, will commit less crime than another which, 
equally enjoying these advantages, does not equally 
enjoy the advantages of intelligence and eidighteu- 
inent. Nevertheless, we do not think that you can 
attrihnte the diminution of crime in the North to in- 
struction, because in Connecticut, tchere there is far 
more instruction than in New York, crime increases 
with a terrible rapidity; and if one cannot accuse 
knowledge as the cause of this, one is obliged to ac- 
knowledge 

Appendix to this Chapter, A. 

t Beaumont and Tocqueville on the Pcnitcatiary System of tbe 
C Mi ted States, 147. * 
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There are, liowever, Tocqueville teli us, some in- 
stitutious in America iii^wliich instruction does pro- 
duce the effect of reforming even the most abandoned 
criminals. But mark the kind of education which, 
according to his higli authority, has thiselfect. “ The 
education in these liouses is a moral education ; its 
object is not merely to load tlie inemory but to elevate 
the soul. Do not lie, and do as well as you can, are 
the simple words witli which children are admitted 
into these institutions. Their discipline is entirely 
founded on morality, and reposes on the jtrinciples of 
true philosophy. Every thing is there calculated to 
elevate the minds of the persons in confinement — to 
render them jealous of their own esteem and that of 
their equals. To obtain this oVyect, they make a feint 
of treating them from the begiauing like men, and as 
already the members of a free society.” 

Scotland is the country to which tlie supporters of 
Intellectual Education uniformly refer in confirmation 
of their favourite tenets in regard to tlie influence of 
education on public virtue. It affords, however, to those 
u’ho really know it, not the slightest countenance to 
their principles, but the strongest confirmation of those 
wliicli have now'»been advanced. Scotland as she wms, 
and still is, in her rural and pastoral districts — and 
Scotland as she is, in her great towns and manufactur- 
ing counties, are as opposite as light and' darkness. 
Would you beliold Scotland as she was — enter the coun- 
try cottage of the as yet untainted rurallnhowYtiv ; you 
M ill see a frugal, industrious, and contented family, 
M’ith few luxuries, but fewer w’aiits — bound together 

the strongest bonds of social affection, fearing 
voi.. u. X ' 
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forded by the criiniual i*eturtos of France, in the whole 
eighty-six departments of whiifh it has been found that, 
with hardly one single exception, the amount of ci*ime 
h just in proportion to the degree of instruction which 
premils ; and that it is nowhere so prevalent as in 
those towns and departments where education has 
been carried to the highest pitch. This exti’aordinary 
fact, which, as Mr Bulwer very candidly admits, has < 
fairly overturned our highly preconceived ideas on 
the subject, is deserving of the most serious atten- 
tion ; and its authenticity called in questioiT only by 
that numerous class who will believe no facts which do 
not fall in with their own preconceiv'ed ideas.* 

Returns of exactly the same character have been 
obtained from the statistics of America, and are to be 
found in M. Beaumont and Tocqueville’s able work 
on the penitentiaiy system of that country ; but the 
details are numerous, and it is sufficient to refer to the 
following quotation from that work : — “ It may seem 
that a state having every vent for its industry and 
agriculture, will commit less crime than another which, 
equally enjoying these advantages, does not equally 
enjoy the advantages of intelligence and enlighten- 
ment. Nevertheless, we do not think that you can 
attribute the diminution of crime in the North to in- 
struction, because in Connecticut, where there is Jar 
more imtruction than in New York, crime increases 
with a terrible rapidity ; and if one cannot accuse 
knwvledge as the cause of this, one is obliged to ac- 
knowledge that it is not a preventive. 

* Appendix to this Chapter, A. 

t Beaumont and Tocqueville on the Penitentiary System of the 
United States, 147, * 
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There are, liowever, Tocqueville tell us, some in- 
stitutions in America in^which instruction does pro- 
duce the effect of z*eforming even the most abandoned 
criminals. But mark the kind of education which, 
according to his high authority, has this effect. “ The 
education in these houses is a moral education ; its 
object is not merely to load tlie memory but to elevate 
the soul. Do not lie, and do as well as you can, are 
the simple words with which children are admitted 
into these institutions. Their discipline is entirely 
lounded on morality, and reposes on the principles of 
true philosophy. Every thing is there calculated to 
elevate the minds of the persons in confinement — to 
render them jealous of their own esteem and that of 
their equals. To obtain this object, they make a feint 
of treating them from tlie beginning like men, and as 
already the members of a free society.” 

Scotland is the country to which the supporters of 
Intellectual I^ducation uniformly refer in confirmation 
of their favourite tenets in regard to the influence of 
education on pidilic virtue. It affords, liowever, to those 
M'ho really know it, not the slightest countenance to 
their principles, but the strongest confirmation of those 
which have nowdiecn advanced. Scotland as she was, 
.•uid still is, in her rural and pastoral districts — and 
Scotland as she is, in her great towns and manufactur- 
ing counties, are as opposite as light and* darkness. 
Would you behold Scotland as she was — enter the coun- 
try cottage of the as yet untainted labourer ; yoii 
will see a frugal, industrious, and contented family, 
with few luxuries, but fewer wants — bound together 
by the strongest bonds of social affection, fearing 

VOI„ IT. X ' 
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God, and scnipufous in the discharge of eA^ery nioral 
and rcJigioiis duty ; you will see the young at the 
village school, under the shadow of the neighbouring 
church, inhaling with their first breath tlie principles 
of devotion, and preparing to follow the simple inno- 
cent life of their forefathers, who repose in tljie neiglN 
bouring churchyard ; you will see the middle-aged 
toiling with ceaseless industry, to ehable them to fiiifil 
the engagement contracted by the broIa?n sixpence,' 
or maintain the family with Avliicli Providence has 
blest their union ; you will see tlie greydiaired sealed 
in the arin-cliair of old age, surrounded by their 
children and their grandchildren, reading the Pihlc 
every evening to their asseml>!ed desrendants, and 
every Sunday night joining vhh them in the song of 
praise. Such v/as, and, in many places, still is Scot- 
land under the (•iiurcli, the Schooimastcr, and t!ie 
Bible. 

AVouIfl yon belmid Scotland as vshe now is in lli.c 
manufacturing districts, under the modern system, 
wliich is to sujicrsede those aniicpiated prejudlctH ? 
Enter tlie dark and dirty cbange-bouses, where twelve 
or fourteen mecljanics, u ith pale visages and wim 
cheeks, are assembled on Saturday evening, to read 
the journals," discuss the i)ros])ecls of their trades 
unions, and enliven a joyless existence, by singing, iii- 
toxication, and sensuality ; — listen to the projects 
sometimes formed for throwing vitriol into the eyes 
of one obnoxious operative, or intimidating by threats 
other peaceable and industrious citizens ;t — beailo li 

• Bridf? of Lamnienrioor. 

t " We asked ourselves every morning, * Wliy was nothing done last 
‘ 4 
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to the gross and licentious conversation — the coarse 
and revolting projects which are canvassed — the 
licentious songs which are sung, the depraved tales 
told, the obscene books often read in these dens 
of iniquity— follow' them on, as tliey wander all 
night from change-house to change-house, associat- 
iiig with all the ahandoired females they meet on 
the streets at these untimely hours, drinking a balf- 
nuitchkiu here, a bottle of porter there, two gills at a 
third station, and indulging, without scruple, in pre- 
sence of eacli other, in all the desires coi)se<<iient on 
such stimulants and such society. Observe tlicm con- 
tinuing this scene of debauchery through all Sundaj' 
and SiuKla.y nighi, and returning to tlscir work, pale, 
dirty, unwaslied, asid discontented, on Monday or 
Tuesday morning, having been t\^ o nights out of bed, 
absent from their families, and spending almost all 
their earnings in profligacy, happy if they have not 
been worked uj), at the dose of tin's long train of de- 
haudiery, to engage in some higlu'/ay-robhery or 
housebreaking, which consigns many of them to exile 
or the scaffold. Such is Scotland under the School- 
master, the JournaliRt, and the Distiller ; and, griev- 
ous as the picture is, tliose practically ac(|iiainted with 
the habits of many of our manufacturers will not deem 
it overcliarged.* 

Diglit'r’ What tiid you mean by that question ? Wliy was no body 
murdered — Moat’s evidence. Trial of Glasgow Cotton Spinners, Ed- 
inburgh, 183B. 8 wintoiCs Edition. « 

^ This relates to general habits, and tlie innjority of instances only. 
Doubtless there still are, even in our ^atest towns, many good ci- 
tizens, who preserve, even amidst all the corruptions with wliicb they 
are surrounded, the religion and virtues of their fa^iers. 
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Of tlie effect of this system of intellectual education 
in England, the following testimony is given by a 
most unexceptionable authority, the author of Old 
Bailey Experience. “ The national schools,” says 
this experienced writer, •“ have taught their scholars 
immorality, hence the demoralization of the rising 
generation. The very calling together so many low- 
horn childi'en daily, without some plan being first 
laid doAvn for a moral guardianship over them, justi- 
fies the assertion, that they are taught mmoraUty, 
and I will add (for I know it) crime, at these esta- 
hli.shments. There is nothing of a mental nature jier- 
formed in them : a hundred boys at one time are 
taught to bawl out Lon — Ion — don — dop, London, 
with a few more words, which leads them in the end 
to learn just enough of reading to enable them to pe- 
ruse a twopenny Life of Turjiin, or Jonathan Wild, 
proceeding to the lives of the bandits in regular course, 
wiien, with this, and they have taught each other 
.such matter as they all gather from tlieir Jmiest and 
virtuous parents, their education is completed, they 
being fully qualified to figure on the jaarc as pick- 
pockets. It needed not inspiration, nor prophetic 
powers, to see that the Lancasterian schools must 
necessarily become participes criminis in disorganiz- 
ing the relations of society, the very .locale of the 
plan does it.” Again — “ From the national schools, 
1 never yet met with a lad wdio had the least notion 
of any self-exercise of the mind. A good and rigid 
system of moral education is the more needed for the 
children of the poor,%s the habits of their parents 
are generally opposed to good example. At an early 
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age they are carried to a public-house, filled with low 
company ; swearing and drunkenness is always be- 
fore them ; no habits of frugality are taught them ; 
and when money is obtained, luxuries and drink 
swallow up all in one day, reckless of to-morrow. 
Often without any home but the tap-room, or, if a 
home, no fire or parent to share it with them till the 
middle of the night, who, returning in a state of in- 
toxication, only increases their miseiy, and further 
vitiates their morals. Such is the condition of nine- 
tenths of the national school boys. Poverty compels 
the labourer to perform that duty which is essential 
to the well-being of the whole nation. Poverty, there- 
fore, is not the evil, but indigence and debasement, 
which leads to crime. In the Lancasterian schools, 
not the slightest etfort is made to excite, or exercise 
the mind ; not one moral axiom is inculcated ; no 
precepts of principle are instilled into the mind ; all 
is mere rote and mechanism ; their scholars oiler to 
the world the most extraordinary collection of tyros 
in crime ever seen or heard of in the history of it.” * 
From the criminal returns quoted below, it appiars 
that since 1820, commitments for felonies and other 
serious crimes have increased about 185 per cent, in 
England, and that during the same period they have 
advanced 200 per cent, in Ireland, but in Scotland 
they have increased fully 250 per cent. In none of 
these countries during the same period has the popu- 
lation advanced above 50 per cpit. ; so that over the 
whole empire serious crime is augmenting^?/?- tme,i, 
in Scotland imvb timks, as fas't as the numbers of the 


01(1 Biulcy .Exi>erience, p. 17^ 
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people, and that, too, at a time when the most stre- 
nuous efforts have been made by all ranks to augment 
the means of instruction which the working classes 
enjoy ; but almost none save of late years to increase 
their religious information. A more luminous and 
decisive illustration of the truth of the principles laid 
down in the preceding pages can hardly be conceived.* 

Sweden and Norway have been already more than 
once mentioned, as countries where the material ad- 
vantages of the poorer classes are very remarkable, and 
popxdation advances with measured strides, under the 
influence of general prudential considerations and arti- 
ficial wants in the working classes. Yet even there, 

* Tilble cxhilfitiiig* tlie proi^res.s of crime sinoo 1820 in the Bi'itislt 
i&kmtls : 


Co;H.MJrTK!>, 


Yonrs. 

Entdantl. 


Irdaiid- 


Scotland, 

1820, 

13,710 


12,170 


1-186 

1821, 

13,113 


13,232 

- 

1522 

1822, 

12,201 

. 

15,251 

- 

1091 

1823, 

1 2,263 

- 

14,632 

- 

1733 

1824, 

12,698 

- 

1 5,258 

- 

1802 

1823, 

14,437 

- 

1 5,5 1 5 

- 

1870 

1826, 

10,161 

- 

16,318 

- 

1999 

1827, 

17,921 

- 

18,031 

- 

2116 

1828, 

16,561 

- 

14,683 


2024. 

1820, 

18,675 

- 

15,271 

- 

2003 

18.30, 

18,107 

- 

15,791 


2329 

1831, 

19,647 

- 

10,192 

- 

2451 

1832, 

20,82 1 

- 

10,050 

- 

•2504 

1833, 

20,072 

- 

17,819' 

- 

2711 

1834, 

22,451 

- 

21,381 

- 

2852 

1833, 

20,731 

- 

21,205 

- 

2891 

1836, 

20,984 

- 

23,892 

- 

2922 

1837, 

23,0 »2 

- 

24,453 

- 

3120 

1838, 

23,094 

- 


- 

3418 

---M^Cullocli's 

Slat, of Or, Britain 

> i* 

476-4 78, 

Porter’s Tables 


i* 137, 14-5, 144, and for 1837, p. 140, and 1836. JMorouM, Stat. de 1^?- 
Erot. ii. 2f>0. i 
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and in Norw'ay, which enjoys similar advantages, 
education, though generally diffused, is unable to 
combat the sources of evil which spring fropi the un- 
limited ])ower of distilling spirits in their own houses, 
and the ruinous habits of intoxication which genei'ally 
prevail. The proportion of criminals in Sweden, both 
in the rural and urban districts, is as great as in the 
worst manufacturing towns of Great Britain ; * while 
even the simple manners, rustic plenty, and general 
freedom of Norway, liave been unable to preserve its 
inhabitants from a similar deluge of vice {lowing from 
the same cause, and evidently beyond the reach of re- 
formation, while tiiis perennial fountain of iniquity is 
permitted to t!ow unrestricted over the country, t 
Wt hotli Norway and Sweden are in a very high de- 
gree educated countries: instruction is xiuiversal; the 


ill SwGcleT;, of .V,7,35,187 indivit^urjls ]i\ in tlic country, \ 
in loo was punishod Inv criminal oOcnccs in. 1837 ; and out 01280,280 
living; in lowiis, 1 in 78 underwent puni.sii]iioi\t In tlie same yeaj>. 
These intuibers are considcrabiy Idj^her ihaii iltc \eorst parts of Great 
Britain, in tlie end of 1830, no le.s.s I lain 13,209 jiersons were prison- 
ers in tliojails of Sweden, of whom only ol7 v,-eve deiitors. if a similar 
number had been incarceratefl in the jails of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in proportion to the Mninbor of the iniiahitants, they wonbi have 
amounted to 118,000, or considerably more tlian the wliole army and 
navy of the empire. — See Laing’s Sweden, 127, loo. 

f In Norwa )3 in 1835, out of a po]>ii]a.tion of J, 191,6 lo ])er.s<)n9, no 
less than 2() 1^3 were committed for criminal oil'ence.s, of which 1 Kh) 
were police transgressions, and 1177 for serious crimes, properly so 
called. In Scotiaud, in the same y(‘iu*, the persons committed for .^e- 
rious oirences wore 2922, out of a population of 2, 365, 009, or 1 iu 809 
of the population. But of the Scotch crimiuals at least ouc-half w^ere 
tn Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 'Dundee; so that the crime of 
the rural districts was not much more than the lialf of tlie Norwegian. 
Glider the iidluoiice of clieap wliisky, how^ever, it w'ili in a fe^v years 
reach that level- — See Laingls Sweden, 110. 
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proportion of the whole population attending the 
schools is in both countries as high as in the best edu- 
cated parts of Europe ; and though, from the want of 
any considex’able encouragement for the higher bran- 
ches of knowledge, literary talent or scientific infor- 
mation is not common, yet the rudiments of instruc- 
tion are accessible to all ; parish schools are univer- 
sal ; and the parochial clergy labour with assidtious 
and enlightened care to preserve their flocks from 
the deluge of immorality which tlie excessive use 
of ardent spirits is everywhere sprefiding arouiui 
them.* “ The Swedish nation,” says Laiiig, “ is more 
generally educated than the English, the Scotch, or 
perhaps any in Europe, if we except the Danish. 
Eleinentary education in reading, writing, and the 
Shorter Catechism of the Lutheran Church is so 
universal, that even the aid of the schoolmaster in 
these branches is superseded in many districts, and 
they are instructed by their parents. The inference 
from these facts is, that church and school establish- 
ments in a country, however perfect and efficient, and 
in Sweden they are eminently so, will fail to realize 
those benefits which so many enlightened and good 
men among us anticipate from them, the improvement 
of the moral condition of the people. Something else 
is wanting.” f 

It would be unjust to ascribe this prodigious in- 
crease of crime in the British islands, in so short a 
period, entirely to the progress of popular instruction. 
Undoubtedly many other circumstances have been at 

^ Lriin|(’s Norway, M l — Sweden, %2ii, 

t Lairig’s Sweden, i2.% 
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work to produce this deplorable result, — a long-con- 
tinued peace, — the vast increase of manufactures, — the 
growth of large cities, — and many other causes have 
contributed to its production. But it may safely be con- 
cluded, that experience has^ovv proved that the mere 
education of the poorer classes, without any c^re of 
their I'eligious principles, has had no sensible effect 
in counteraciing the inlluence of tliese demoralizing 
circumstances, or preventing, by the extension of 
knovvledge and mental resources, the growth of hu- 
man depravity. This is demonstrated as clearly as 
that two and two make four ; happy if it could be 
safely said that the influence of such merely scientific 
education has only been negative, and that it has not 
positively added to the sum-total of general wicked- 
ness. 

It is not surprising that such has been the result. 
The whole system of the Educationists has been built 
upon a wrong foundation. 

The chief object of the advocates of philosophic 
education has been, to pxteud the intellectual powers 
and scientific knowledge of the labouring classes. It 
is for this reason that they have made such extra- 
ordinary efforts to increase the means of acquiring 
such information. Everywhere Labourers’ Insti- 
tutes. Mechanics’ Reading-rooms, Penny Magazines, 
Penny Cyclopfedias, Education Societies, Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy made Easy, Treatises 
on Political Economy, and eyery sort of institution 
and composition have been established with bene- 
volent ardour, to give full developement to the in- 
tellectual pow'ers and reasoning faculties of the lower 
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orders, and enable them all to understand Bacon, 
Newton, and Adam Smith. That these efi'orts were 
philantliropic is true ; that they were natural to 
men of studious and learned habits, who judged (jf 
others by themselves, may be conceded ; but that 
they were founded upon a total misconception of hu- 
man nature, must be evident to every one practically 
or theoretically acquainted with the human mind, 
and that they have totally failed, js now placc<I 
beyond dispute by tlie result. 

Sense and imagination pi’csent instant gratification, 
to which all are alive, because they are the lever by 
which nature intended that tlie great mavss of mankiiid, 
in every grade of society, should be governed, ^'llougl!t 
and intellect hold forth instant labour and difficulty ; 
require years of toil and exertion ; promise in the 
end a gratification intelligible only to a most limited 
class of men in any rank of life, becaiise they wc re 
never meant to guide more than a small portion of 
society. It is hopeless to expect that intellectisal 
pleasures, never at any time capable of being felt by 
more than one in ten, ajid attended in the outset with 
such distasteful qualities, can, when left to themselves, 
stand for atooment in competition with those of sense 
or fancy, — with licentious novels, demoralizing poetry, 
infidel abuse, levelling misrepresentation. No doubt, 
among every thousand of mankind, there may possibly 
be found forty or fifty who will derive pleasure from 
the discoveries of science, or the pursuits of literature 
and philosophy, but unquestionably there will never 
be found more than that number. 'J'he remaining 
nineteen-twentieths will be accessible only to physical 
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eiijoyaieiits, or excitation of the fancy. This is not 
peculiar to the lower orders ; it pervades alike every 
walk of life, — the Peers, the Commons, the Church, the 
]3ar, the Army. No man eyer found a twentieth part 
of his acquaintances, even in the most cultivated and 
intellectual classes, udio really decived pleasure from 
the pursuits of the understanding, or would prefer 
them to other enj6yments, if they could abandon them 
without risk to their professional prospects. We can- 
not expect in ploug-lmien or weavers, a degree of iu- 
lellectual capacity which we look for in A'ain at the 
Bar or in the House of Commons. 

A father sends lus son to Paris, and those acquaint- 
ed with the seductions and allurements of that great 
mart of profligacy, warn him of the dangers to which 
he would be exposed in the midst of every thing cal- 
culated to entrance the imagination, and captivate the 
senses. But the sturdy old educationist replies, “ Never 
fear the gambliug-liousos, he has got Locke will) him ; 
never fear the tlieatres, he has the Lahourers’ Insti- 
tutes ; never fear the Palais Royal, he has the Penny 
Magazine; never fear the JJan-meses, he can read 
Bacon.” Vv'^hat should we say to a man in private 
life wlio should speak and act in this manner ? Yet 
this is precisely what the education a'dvocates have 
done, wifen they poured at once and universally 
into the minds of the working-classes the means 
of reading, not only without any elfort to induce 
them to select wdiat is good in preference to what 
is bad in human composition, but a complele and 
careful absthtence from the oidy antidote roaliy capa- 
ble of graj)pling, among the multitude, with the allure- 
tuents of passion, — the influejice of Religion. 
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If you do not instruct the people, say the advocates 
of the Education System, you leave them to the un- 
disturbed control of their senses, which require no 
tuition; you debar them from all intellectual enjoy- 
meats which might counteract or counterbalance their 
influence, and necessai’ily subject them to the govei n- 
ment of their passions. The argument is plausible, 
and has misled many a benevolent and good man ; 
but the sophism it contains is obvious. It presiq)- 
poses that the educated ai’e admitted only to pure and 
mental pleasures ; that no corruption or sensual excite- 
ment can enter by the portals of the Press ; that at 
the intellectual feast, nothing but wholesome and sa- 
lutary viands are set. forth ; and that, if the peo])le 
only are allowed to get in, they cannot fail to be both 
improved and strengthened by the banquet. Alas ! 
experience has now proved, what principle might have 
from the first anticipated, that the tnost tempting 
dishes are the most dangerous, — tlte most salutary the 
least attractive ; that there is poison in the cup, and 
that, without the utmost care to separate the good 
from the bad, by incessantly enfoi’cing the principles 
of religion, nothing but disease and death can follow 
the feast. It is demonstrated by the result of the ex- 
periment, triefl on the greatest scale in this couutr.v, 
that Education, in an old and complete community, 
if not perpetually placed under the safeguard of Reli- 
gion, — if not attended with rigorous safeguards against 
the intei’mixture of error, will be perverted from the' 
greatest of all blessing to the greatest of all curses ; 
that the Press will become an engine of vast power 
for the introduction of infidelity, discontent, profligacy, 
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aiul corruption among the people ; and that, under 
tlie influence of this iniglity solvent, all the bulwarks 
of religion and virtue will speedily give way, and one 
unbridled torrent of licentiousness overwhelm the 
land. 

The great error of the philosophical party on this 
ijssbject, consists in this, that they supposed that what 
they took pleasure in themselves, every one else would 
take pleasure in ; and that Bacon, Newton, and Locke 
would prove as effectual a counterpoise to sensual 
.ailureinents or guilty excitation in the whole labour- 
ing population, as it did in Herschel, or Brewster, or 
Babbage, or Whewell, or Professor Forbes, or Ivory, 
or such gifted spirits. They occasionally saw an in- 
dividual or a family among the lower orders, who 
lived in the sober shade of study and retirement, and 
were most virtuous and exemplary citizens ; and 
tliey figured to themselves a world composed of per- 
sons of tile same description, and could perceive 
no bounds to the deliglits of the prospect. They 
lieheld the lamp of knowledge burning in the work- 
shop of every mechanic, and lightening the labours 
of every ploughman; cheering* the solitude of the 
pastoral valley, and purifying the corruptions of 
the crowded city ; dignifying the relirement of the 
poor artfsan, and softening the pride of the loi’dly 
politician. The prospect was enchanting, the vi- 
sion captivating, the dream delightful ; it had but 
one fault — it was totally impracticable. The idea 
of the labouring poor being generally either brought 
to understand, or taking the slightest interest in, or 
being in the least the better of philosophical infonna- 
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tiou, is a Utopia not one wliit less extravagant tliaii 
the Vision of Sir 'Fhoinas More, or the El Dorado of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. No doubt there will always be 
found a certain mnnber of individuals in the humblest, 
equally as the highest ranks, who will take an inte- 
rest in such pursuits, and fed, in the recreation they 
afford, a counterpoise to the allureineuts of seii.se ; 
but tlieir number can never exceed three or four in 
the hundred. Upon the reinainiiig ninety-fi\'e or 
ninety-six, they will produce no sort of imjn’ession 
whatever ; ti)ey Avill never effect the slightest lodge- 
ment in their mind ; bat, di.sregarding such dry and 
uninteresting topics, the great hulk of inaiikind will 
fl}^ to the journalist or the romance-writer, to abuse 
of their superiors, raiiiery at the Chnrcii, or invectives 
at the Oovermnent, which never fa.il to eousole them . 
for the iuequoliiy of fortune ; or stiniuhnits to the 
passions, wliich the weakest intellect can understand. 

The Penny Magazines, Penny ('yclopanlias, &c. 
which have recently issued under the direction of the 
great Central Societies iii London for theDifiusionof 
Useful Knov.dedge, are certainly a great acquisition 
to the amusement df such of the poor as will read 
them, and they may have diffused imicli useful prac- 
tical knowledge amongst them ; but in a moral i)oint 
of view, they have been and are nearly totally useless. 
It is not by being told about the caves at Eleplianta, 
and the size of the Pyramids ; the Uj)as Tree, and 
the Falls of Niagara ; tjie diameter of the Eartli, and 
the satellites of Jupiter; the architecture of Athens, 
and the Cathedral of York ; the battle of Hastings, 
and the height of the Ande.s, that the labouring poor 
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are to be tauglit tlie regulation of their passions, the 
subjugation of their wicked })ropensities, or the means 
of w ithstanding the innumerable sensual temptations 
by which tliey are surrounded. They may amuse an 
hour, but they will not im])rove a life ; they may in- 
terest the imagination, they will not correct the heart. 
Such desultory and di verting scraps of knowledge form 
a great fund of entertainment when superadded to the 
foundation of a tliorougl] moral and religious educa- 
tion ; they are very amusing to all ranks ; hut is it 
by amusemeiit that the duties of life are to be learned, 
or the fortitude acquired to resist its tcnij)tations and 
discharge its duties ? Mo ; it is religion v/bicli must 
form the basis of every system of education which is 
to be really beiielieial, and if that one ingredient is 
awanting, ail that is mingled in the cup will be speedi- 
ly turned to poison. 

The circniiistanee wliieh so soon brings about tlie 
woful change, and speedily obliterates all the benefi- 
cial clfects of mere iutelleetual information, ivlien ad- 
dressed to mankind in general, is the infinite supe- 
riority of the mmediafe (dfradmihH wliieli iutlamnia- 
tory and alluring publications present to any which 
works of knowledge or utility can offer, and the total 
inadequacy of mere intellectual pleasures’ to stand their 
' ground, id the great mass of laaukind, against the se- 
ductions of a romantic or allurin.g imagination. This 
is an element in the case which the philosophic edu- 
cationists appear to have never for one moment con- 
templated, but which, nevertheless, lies at the founda- 
tion of the whole question. They seem to have taken 
it for granted that they were for ever to have the en- 
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tire moulding of the ])ublic mind, the exclusive direc- 
tion of their studies, and that the labouring classes 
would never read any thing but what issued from the 
presses of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. They never imagined, what has turned 
out to be the fact, that no sooner were the portals 
opened without any precautions against the admission 
of evil, than vice and conuption w()uld rush in ; that 
the inherent depravity of the human soul would give 
them a hearty welcome ; and that at the gates formed 
by philosophic benevolence, sensual coiTuption or po- 
litical extravagance vvould find a ready entrance. 

“ Knowledge,” says Lord Bacon, “ is power he 
has not said it is either wisdom or virtue, Tlie exten- 
sion of the means of recpiiring information to the mid- 
dling and working classes, is the greatest of all addi- 
tions to their political importance ; but in itself, it is 
not only no safeguard against the introduction of error 
amongst them, and unless duly guarded, the greatest 
of all inflators to the depraved principles of our nature. 
Like the Amreeta Cup in Keliama, as already observed 
of the distribution of land among the poor, it is the 
gi’eatest of all blessings, or the greatest of all curses, ac- 
cording to thecharacter and circumstances of the people 
among whom ft is introduced : as much as it diffusesthe 
principles of virtue, and the habits of industry, amongst 
a simple and religious, does it spread the poison of in- 
fidelity, and the extravagance of passion among a more 
corrupted community. The power of reading in it- 
self is neither a blessing nor a curse : it is merely an 
instrument of vast power put into the hands of the 
people, and which may be rendered an engine of the 
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one or the other, according to the use which is made 

of it> and the direction which it receives. 

■ > 

It is here that the vast, the irretrievable, and fatal 
errojofthe present age is to be found. It consists 
in the belief, which has not only been entertained, but 
acted upon by a great proportion of the wisest and. 
best, as well as the most ambitious and reckless of the 
community, that it was sufficient for the poor if you 
merely taught them to read, without any attention to 
their preservation from the incalculable mass of error 
and falsehood with which the press abounds ; or any 
care to instruct them in right moral and religious 
principles ; and that the human mind, if left to itself, 
would choose the safest and most improving informa- 
tion, just as an animal would select out of a field the 
sweetest and most nutritious aliment. The error was 
natural ; it was even praiseworthy ; it arose from 
many of the most amiable feelings of our nature, and 
was to be found in the most estimable and delightful 
men. But it was an error of the greatest magnitude, 
it betrayed a total ignorance of the practical working 
of the human mind, and it has been attended with 
the most disastrous consequences. Experience, dear 
bought woful experience, has now proved its futility ; 
and demonstrated that in measures intended to act 
generally upon society, not less than in those destined 
for the improvement of the individual, we must equal- 
ly calculate upon the inherent weakness of our natural 
depravity, and guard against knowledge becoming the 
inlet for the admission of evil,’ not less scrupulously 
tlian prepare it for being the channel for the introduc- 
tion of good. 

The reason of this necessity is to be found in the 

VO|.. II. Y 
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fact wliich is aniioiniced to us in the earliest works of 
Revelation, which unis coeval with the birth of man, 
and is evidently destined to continue as long as be 
exists, vis!. the corrupt and wayward tendency of his 
nature, and the absolute necessity for the most strenu- 
ous efforts, to counteract the disposition to evil, which 
seems to be as natural to him as for the sparks to fly 
upward. Without entering upon‘ theological argu- 
ment, without supporting the extreme of Calvinistic 
Divinity, it is sufficient to mention a fact, upon 
which all who know’ the human heai’t, in all ages 
have been agreed, and w’ithout a constant recollec- 
tion of which all efforts for the improvement of 
tlie -specie.s will be worse than nugatory. I'his fact 
is the rapid and instantaneous propagation of vice, and 
the extremely slow and tardy progress of virtue — the 
facility with wliicli the most profligate and coiTupting 
ideas can be diffused, and the tardy progress of all the 
attempts to couutei’act their influence. This doctrine 
is not peculiar to Christianity, it is to be found in the 
I’hilosopliers, Moralists, and Sages of every age and 
country in the world ; in Xenophon and Plato, in 
Cicero and Aristotle ; ini the dreams of the Hindoos 
and the Enigmas of the Talmud, in the Proverbs of 
Solomon and "the Maxims of Confucius. When the 
rival Goddesses of Pleasure and Virtue, in ihe beauti- 
ful Grecian Fable, stood before the infant Hercules, 
the one was dotlied in the garb and arrayed in the co- 
lour likely to captivate a youthful fancy; but the 
other was severe and forbidding in aspect, and terri- 
fied the beholder by the awful severity of her brow ; 
and the emblems w’ill continue to the end of time to 
distinguish the'Siren, whose bewitching smiles tempt 
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to the path of perdition, and the sober matron who 
guards the narrow way, which leads in the end to 
temporal and eternal happiness. 

“ The corrupt nature of man,” says Archbishop 
Tillotson, “ is a rank soil to which vice takes easily, 
and wherein it thrives apace. The mind of man hath 
need to be prepared for piety and virtue ; it must he 
cultimted to that' end, and ordered with great care 
and pains ; hut vices are tveeds that grow ivild and 
spring up of themselves. They are in some sort na- 
tural to the soil, and therefore they need not be plant- 
ed or watered ; ’tis sufficient if they he neglected and 
let alone. So that vice having this advantage from 
our nature, it is no wonder if occasion and temptation 
easily call it forth. Our corrupt hearts, when they 
are once set in motion, are like the raging sea, to 
which we can set no hounds, nor say, ‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come and no farther.’ Sin is very cunning and 
deceitful, and docs strangely gain upon men, when 
once they give way to it. It is of a very bewitching 
nature, and hath strange arts of address and insinua- 
tion. For sin is very teeming and fruitful, and 
though it hath no blessing annexed to it, yet it does 
strangely increase and multiply. As there is a con- 
nexion of one virtue with another, so vi'ces are linked 
together, dnd one sin draws many after it. When 
the Devil tempts a man to commit any wickedness, he 
does, as it were, lay a long train of sins, and if the 
first temptation take, they give fire to another.”* If 
any class of readers feel that tfiese principles are not 
applicable to themselves, the author congratulates them 

on their condition, and sincerely hopes it will long con- 

% 

* On the Deceitfwlness of Sin.— Sermon X. 
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tinue so : lie can only say, that is not the case with 
himself, nor any class of men, in any climate, rank, 
or age of the woi-ld with whom he is acquainted. 

Observe the precautions which the experience of 
all ages and countries has proved to be necessary for 
the protection of yo\ith, from the contamination to 
which they would otherwise be exposed by the cor- 
ruptions or errors of knowledge; How carefully 
are the minds of the young preserved from the mass 
of infidelity, profligacy, and vice, with which the 
press abounds ; how guarded is the selection of au- 
thors put into their hands ; how great the eflforts , 
made to save them from the evident and easy irrup- 
tion of falsehood, and prepare them by laborious 
efforts, and the study of the great authors of our own 
or other countries, for the duties, the trials, and the 
temptations of the world ! Would any one expect that 
by simply teaching the young to read, and immediate- 
ly allowing them to devour every thing, good, bad, 
and indifferent, which came in their way, they would 
either extend their knowledge, improve their habits, 
or fortify their minds ? Is any thing more certain, 
than that by such conduct the minds of the great ma- 
jority of men would be depraved instead of being im- 
proved, inflamed instead of being calmed ; that they 
would choose not that which was most useful, but 
most agreeable ; not that which promised ultimate 
benefit, but that which was attended with immediate 
amusement ; not that which strengthened the under- 
standing, but that which excited the passions ? It is 
the universal experience of this truth, which in all 
ages and countries has rendered it indispensably ne- 
cessary to plactf the education of the young under the 
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immediate and special control of the ministers of reli- 
gion, to watch with anxious care over every thing 
which they received, and, by the most sedulous atten- 
tion, prevent that rapid and fatal inhaling of vice, to 
which the extension of knowdedge from the inherent 
propensity to evil Avould otherwise infallibly lead. 

Without the explanation, indeed, of this great and 
.Tfeneral cause— without taking into consideration the 
prodigious influence of this new element, which has 
now for the first time been let loose in human affairs, 
it is impossible to account for the extraordinary de- 
moralization of the lower orders during the last 
twenty years, and the extent to which liceutiousneSvS 
and profligacy in tliat class, now press not only against 
the barriers of government, but the restraints of reli- 
gion, the precepts of virtue, and even the ordinary 
decorum of society. Unhappily, too, and this is a 
most characteristic circumstance, these symptoms of 
corruption have become most apparent in the lowest 
classes of tlie state. Formerly, the progress of evil 
was from the higlier to the inferior ranks of society ; 
vice began to overflow first in the most elevated re- 
gions of the state, among those whom wealth had 
corrupted, and idleness unnerved, and it spread to the 
inferior classes in a great degree from -the influence 
or example of their superiors. Now, the case is re- 
versed. The most depraved class of society, beyond 
all question, at least in the great towns, is the lowest ; 
the corruptions of rank and opulence have been fairly 
outdone by those of penury and discontent ; entering 
by the gates opened by the schoolmaster, degenei’acy 
has intrenched himself in the dense population of the 
great towns, from whence as to many\;eutres, the le- 
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prosy is rapidly overspreading the land. How is 
this deplorable fact, so opposite to what « priori was 
expected, to be accounted for ? Simply in the multi- 
tude of inlets which the power of reading and the 
press have opened into the human mind, when totally 
unprepared for the trial, and the instantaneous rusli 
which every species of corrupting and disorganizinjj 
composition has made to occupy the space thus for 
the first time laid open, to the general exclusion of 
the more distasteful habits of real utility. In tlu' 
general deluge, everything calculated to elevate, pu- 
rify, or improve human irature, has, among the lower 
orders in our great cities at least, been overwhelmed : 
knowledge has given place to fiction ; information lo i 
abuse ; religion to infidelity. 

The effect would be exactly the same upon the 
liigher orders, if they were to be exposed without the | 
influence and preparation of previous and long conti- 
nued education, to the action of the same causes, arai 
the sedulous care taken at the great seminai'ies of edu- 
cation, to impress them with religious truths. If the 
rich and affluent wore taught to read, and instantly : 
turned adrift into the world, and the corruptions of ; 
great cities, sent to London, or Paris, or Naples, witli- 
out any farther preparation, or the influence of any 
severer habits, the result would be the same, though * 
the process of corruption would be somewhat different. 
They would not, in all irrobability, read republican or 
democratic journals, but they would devour trash not 
one whit less demorallsting. The profligate and licen- 
tious novels of France and Italy, Faublas, Laclos, 
Janin, and Victor Hugo, not to mention still more in- 
famous produotions, would be their instantaneous and 
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constant food. WHat protects the higher ranks, and 
most persons of real education from such an inunda- 
tion, is the formation of the habits, and the purifying 
of the taste, during the ten years of school and college 
education, in the study of the great writers of our own 
country, and still more of the classical times, and, above 
all, the constant efforts made to impress them with 
religious feelings. In the course of these precious 
years, the grandeur, the heroism, and magnanimity of 
Greek and Roman thought, is poured into the mind ; 
a taste is formed for the corresponding and equally 
ennobling writers of our own country, and of the con- 
tinental states ; and before a young man is finally 
sent into the world, exposed to its temiitations, and 
assailed by its sopliisms, he is in general tolerably 
guarded against the jioison lurking in the inferior 
strata of the press, by the taste and the habits formed 
in an acquaintance with the greatest works of human 
intellect. Notwithstanding this, experience shows how 
many of them are swept away by the torrent ; how 
frequently they turn their knowledge into poison, and 
their taste into corruption ; and if so, is it surprising 
that so considerable a portion of the lower orders, who 
never have received such safeguards, and are debarred 
by their poverty from obtaining it, are carried down 
the streapi, and use the pow’er they have acquired only 
to promote the worst passions of the human heart ? 

What, then, it may be fairly asked* is to be done 
in the pi’esent circumstances ? AVould you stop the 
education of the poor ? Would you bring back th;’ 
night of ignorance with all its attendant horrors, upon 
the human race? Is such a design practicable? Is it 
desirable ?• Certainltj not. Nothing is clearer than that 
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it is impossible to make the human race recede in this 
particular ; and that if it were piacticable, it is not de- 
sirable. Unquestionably education and the press must 
work out their own impurities ; the fermentation 
must take place, if the British empire should perish 
during the process. 

But this much appears evident, that public instruc- 
tion must be aided by a very different safeguard, and 
antidotes to evil very different provided from the 
scientific eflbrts of the educationists. It is neither by 
Jgacon nor Newton, nor the Labourers’ Institutes, nor 
the Penny Magazine, that the tendency of popular 
education to admit evil and run riot is to be correct- 
ed. A phantasmagoria of curious and amusing scien- 
tific tracts, or pieces of information, compiled for the 
diversion of the labouring classes, and drawn rapidly 
by the periodical press before their eyes, is utterly nu- 
gatory as a pi-eventive to evil. It is iiEtiGiON which 
must stand guardian at the gate : it is the Cherubim, 
whose flaming sword turns every way, that should 
guard the entrance. Philosophy and science must be 
left to philo.sophers and the learned : the great body of 
mankind must be reached by that only bi’anch of know- 
ledge, which was delivered to all indiscriminately — 
the knowledge,of the Gospel. We hear little of this 
from the educationists: it is studiously .excluded 
from the course of study in many seminaries of educa- 
tion and institutions for the spread of information ; but, 
nevertheless, it is the only species of knowledge which 
is universally intelligible, which is universally useful, 
which is universally desirable. Nature has destined 
three or four in every thousand to be philosophers ; 
thirty or forty inithe same number to be learned men ; 
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but seven or eight hundred to be virtuous citizens, 
faithful husbands, kind parents, and good men. She 
has communicated t<i a few gifted spirits in every age 
the power of enlarging the boundaries of knowledge ; 
to a wider, but still narrower circle, the faculty of ac- 
quiring and enjoying it ; but to all, the means of dis- 
charging their moral and religious duties, and passing 
with as little stain as human frailty will admit through 
this scene of trial, ft is on this basis that every ra- 
tional and useful system of public instruction must be 
founded ; any other is contrary to the intentions of 
Nature, at variance with the capacities of mankind, 
productive in the end of more evil than good. 

In the liour of creation God himself said to our first 
parents, “ Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil Mom s//a/f not eat ; for the day that thou eatest 
thereof tkou fihalt surely die." The expre.ssion, “ thou 
shalt surely die,” is wrong translated ; it means, 
“ thou shalt become liable to death,” and such, accord- 
ingly, was the fact. These words have been to the 
Jews a stumblingblock, to the Greeks foolishness ; 
but, six thousand years after they were spoken, the 
experience of mankind is beginning to prove their 
truth and develope their import. They mean, appa- 
rently, that man is unable of himself to withstand the 
choice of good and evil ; that, unaided, he will in ge- 
neral choose the latter, because it is the most alluring ; 
and that, from tasting of the fruit of kndw ledge, and 
being exposed to the temptations which it involves, 
nations, not less than individual, will imbibe the seeds 
of mortality. 

Is, then, knowledge to be for ever kept from the 
people ? must we rest in the melancholy conclusion, 
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that the light of science is too strong for the human 
mind, and that ignorance is the only passport to social 
happiness ? No ! there is a remedy existing, which was 
in full operation fifteen hundred years before the means 
of genered information by means of the press were 
communicated to mankind. The Christian religion 
has provided an antidote to the poison which lurks in 
the luscious fruit of the tree of knowledge ; and which, 
indispensably necessary to all ranks, is most of all 
to those who receive only the rudiments of educa- 
tion, and from their humble station in life can never 
procure more. She has established a Guardian, who 
is able to give to mankind the blessings of informa- 
tion, and keep from them the corruptions with vvhicli 
it is attended. It is by separating these things that 
the disasters which all deplore have been brought upon 
society in the British islands : it is by reuniting them 
alone that they can be averted. But if we pursue 
our headstrong course, and di.sregard the admonitions 
of experience, not less than the dictates of religion, let 
us not deceive ourselves, we “ shai,l surely die 
and the ruins of the British Empire, the most glo- 
rious monument of human civilisation that ever exist- 
ed, will attest to the latest generation tlie trutlis un- 
folded in the. book of Genesis, andHhe consequence of 
the rejection of the Elixir of Life provided.in the New 
Testament. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

ON COLONIZATION AND THE RECIPUOCITV SYSTEM. 

ARGUMENT. 

Miirvt.‘llous growth of the Rritish Colonial Empire — General decline of* our 
exports to Europe during the last forty years — And progressive increase of fo-« 
reign over British ship])ing in conducting our trade during that jieriod — Causes 
tow^hich this has been owing — Diflerent principles of the Colonial and Recipro- 
city Systems — I'liey cannot coexist in the same state— Eh'eci of the Reciprocity 
System on our foreign shipping with the countries with wlunn these treaties 
Inn e Ix’en concluded— Elfects on tlig progress of our trade with tlie same eouu" 
tries — Trade with the countries with whom we have concluded no Reciprocity 
treaties — General result of the progress of our trade with foreign nations, and 
our colonies or their des(.*endants — Fundamental errors of the Reciprocity Sys- 
tem— It strives to resist an obvious and irn])ortant law of Nature— And was 
founded on an apparent and fallacious, not real reciprocity — Principle on whicli 
the commercial hostility of foreign nations to uh is founded — Signal error iu 
supposing that the increase of our exports to any quarter will counterhalance 
these disadvantages— Causes which have counterbalanced the decay of our ex- 
ports to, and shipping with the European states — Astonishing growtii of our 
colonial empire — Progress of our trade with Canada — And Australia — And the 
East Indies — Wonderful contrast between that and our trade with the old 
states of Eiirope^ — Magnitude of our exports to the colonics per head of theii 
inhabitants, compared with that to the states of the old world — Causes of this 
dilference— Incredible benefit which the increase of our colonial empire would 
bring to the parent stated — In relieving our population, •creating a market for 
our inanufaetures, and increasing our navy — Marked decline in the British 
Navy at this time, compared with what it was in 1792 — h^ftect of Colonies in 
obviating this evil— Singular passage of Gibbon on New Zealand — Magnificent 
prospects of British Colonization— And their apparent connection with ancient 
Prophecy. 

On the 20th October 1803, the conqueror of con- 
tinental Europe stood on the heights of Ulm, to l)e- 
hold the captive army of Germany defde before him. 
While every head around him swats with the giddy 
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intoxication of the spectacle— while every eye in the 
vanquished thousands who crowded pjist, was turned 
with involuntary homage towards the hero who had 
filled the world with his renown, — the steady mind of 
Napoleon regarded only the future ; and, discerning 
through the blaze of present glory, the shadow of 
coming events, he said to those around him — “ Gen- 
tlemen, this is all well ; but I want greater things 
than these ; I want ‘ships, colonics, and>cornracrco.’” 
On the day after these memorable words were spoken 
—on the 21st October 1805 — the combined fleets of 
France and 'Spain were destroyed on the waves of 
Trafalgar by the arm of Nelson, and a few dismasted 
hulls, riddled with shot, alone remained, of the vast 
armament 'which had so recently tlu'eatened the 
British empire, to carry the tale of woe to the vau- 
f|uished, and “ ships, colonies, and commerce” had ir- 
revocably passed into the hands of their enemies. We 
now see the fruits of that mighty victory ; we behold 
the British race peopling alike the Western and the 
Southern Hemispheres, and can already anticipate the 
time when two hundred millions of men on the shores 
of the Atlantic, and in the isles of tlic Pacific, will be 
speaking our language, reading our authors, glorying 
in our descend Who is thei’e that does not see, in 
these marvellous events, the finger of Providence, or 
can avoid the conclusion, that the British race is in- 
deed the chosen instrument for mighty things, and 
that to it is given to spread the blessings of civilisa- 
tion and the light of religion as far as the waters of 
the ocean extend ? 

When such has been the evident preparation 
made for the British Colonial Empire, and when it is 
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fitted, as every one now perceives, and as will be 
abundantly evident in the secpiel of this chapter, to al- 
leviate all the evils under which the parent state now 
labours, and elevate the power and prosperity of Eng- 
land to a degree of grandeur which it has never yet 
attained, it may well be deemed surprising how any 
difference of ojiiniou at all should exist in the empire 
on the subject, and how all classes do not co-operate 
in promoting emigration as the obvious and certain 
remedy for all our distresses, as well as the means of 
establishing the British race in every quarter of the 
globe. This is the more inexplicable when it is recol- 
lected that emigi'atiori and the establishment of colo- 
nies were the constant expedient adopted in all the free 
states of antiquity, at once to drain off superfluous 
numbers, alleviate formidable discontent, and esta- 
blish durable allies beyond their own limits ; and that 
the strength of the Roman etnpii*e, as Avell as the steady 
increase of its power, arose from the colonies which the 
wisdom of its government had fixed round the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The policy of Great Britain itself 
also was for a century and a-half founded on the same, 
principles ; it was to extend or uphold its colonial em- 
pii’e that the greatest wars of the eighteenth century 
were undertaken ; and- the whole systeSm of its com- 
mercial legislation was rested on the desire to establish 
growing markets for its produce in distant hemi- 
spheres, and maintain inviolate the connection with 
them by means of a powerful navy, to which the bene- 
fits of that intercourse were exclusively confined. It is 
probable that the same system would have continued 
to direct our counsels to the present time, and our co- 
lonial possessions in consequence have now been beyond 
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the reach of danger, were it not for the influence of a 
different set of principles, which have for a consider- 
able period been powerfully advocated by the ablest of 
our statesmen, and for nearly twenty years mainly di- 
rected the policy of our Government. These principles 
have led to the KECii’iiociT Y system, and its import- 
ance is such that they require a particular examina- 
tion. 

The colonial system, so far as the British empire is 
concerned, commenced in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; but its first considerable developement was dur- 
ing the troubled times, and under the impulse of the 
vehement democratic spirit of the Great Rebellion. 
The Puritans who sought refuge fi’om the persecution 
of Charles I. laid the foundation of the American 
States, and they have imprinted their spirit on their de- 
scendants to the present hour ; and the navigation 
laws designed to protect our shipping interests, the 
only bond of union with these distant possessions, 
were the work of the Long Parliament and the Pro- 
tector Cromwell. The reciprocity system, again, took 
its rise amidst the liberal ideas, enlarged philan- 
thropy, and visions of perfectibility which arose in 
this country after the establishment of apparently 
unbounded nfaritime dominion by the glorious ter- 
mination of the French Revolutionary War. The 
first system, which endured for 170 years, reared up 
the greatest, the most extensive, and the most power- 
ful maritime and colonial empire that ever existed on 
the face of the earth. The last has been in operation 
only for seventeen years, and it has ah-eady not only 
brought imminent danger upon the extremities of our 
colonial dominion, but weakened to an alarming de- 
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gree the maritime resources by which the authority of 
the parent state is to be supported and maintained. 

The colonial system is founded upon the principle, 
that our own industry, whether at home or abroad, is 
to obtain a decided preference over that of other na- 
tions ; and that in the benefits arising from the mu- 
tual interchange of productions from distant parts of 
our own empire v^'ith each other, we shall find a suffi- 
cient compensation for the con)niercial rivalry or 
jealous hostility of other states. The reciprocity sys- 
tem is founded on the principle, that the great thing 
to be considered is, where the commodities which we 
rwiuire can be purchased cheapest ; that if they can 
be got at a lower rate from other states than our 
own transmarine possessions, no hesitation whatever 
should be felt in preferring the cheap merchant in 
foreign states ; and that there is in reality no danger 
in such a proceeding, inasmuch as the principle com- 
mon to all nations of buying wherever they can 
clieapest, and selling dearest, will necessarily lead all 
states to the great commercial emporium of the woidd, 
if no undue restrictions are imposed upon its foreign 
trade ; and that foreign hostility or jealousy need not 
be apprehended as long as we can attract the ships of 
all nations to our harbours by the dirt'able bond of 
their comrrton inter.ests. It will be considered in the 
sequel which of these two systems is the better found- 
ed. At pi'esent the material point to observe is, that 
the policy of the state must, in the main, be founded 
on the preference given to our own people, or the 
free admission of strangers ; that it is impossible 
to reconcile both ; for no great colonial empire will 
continue its allegiance to the parent kate, uidess, in 
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return for their subjection to the rule of a distant 
power, its members receive substantial advantages 
which would be lost by its overthrow. 

The vital point which separates these two systems is, 
whether the ruling power in the dominant state be 
the producers or the consumers. The producers, whe- 
ther of grain, of butcher-meat, of manufactures, or of 
shipping, strenuously maintain that the great object of 
Government shoiild be to give encouragement to the im 
dustry of its own people, and prevent the rivalry or 
competition of foreign states from encroaching upon or 
injuring its domestic farmers and manufacturers. Un- 
der this system, and by those ideas, the commercial 
policy of the country has been conducted for 170 years 
before 1 820. The object of legislation in all its branches 
was to secure to its own subjects the benefit of their 
own trade and manufactures and consumption, and to 
shut out as much as possible the competition of foreign 
states. As it was evident, however, that the inhabi- 
tants of the British islands, taken by themselves, could 
not keep pace with the necessity for a vent arising from 
the e3i:tension of our manufactures, it became a lead- 
ing object with Government to plant colonies in many 
different parts of the world, and to bend all the na- 
tional efforts towards the increase of that colonial em- 
pire, and the conquest of those similar establishments 
of our enemies which might interfere with their pro- 
gress. The efforts of the British Cabinet during all the 
wars of the last century were directed to enlarge and 
protect our colonial einpire. Towards this object the 
principal part, both of the naval and military resources 
of the nation, were constantly directed, and for this end 
continental operations were almost uniformly starved 
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and neglected. Lord Cliathain sucee-ssfiiUy prosecut- 
ed this system through aU the glories of the Seven 
Years’ War ; Lord North strove, under darker aus- 
pices, to prevent it from being subverted during the 
disastrous contest against American independence ; 
and Mr Pitt re-asserted the same principles during the 
Revolutionary contest, aud reared up the greatest co- 
lonial empire that.was ever witnessed upon earth. 

To cement and secure this immense dominion, two 
principles were early adopted and steadily acted upon 
by the British Government. The first of these was 
to maintain, by the utmost exertions of the national 
resources, a great and powerful navy, capable at all 
times of striking terror into our enemies, and afford- 
ing a permanent and effectual protection to the most 
distant possessions of our colonial empire. Being 
well aware that this indispensable object could not be 
gained without the greatest possible attention to the 
support of our maritime power, they not only at all 
times devoted a large portion of the public resources 
to the maintenance and increase of the royal navy, 
but, by a steady system of policy, endeavoured to give 
our own seamen an advantage over those of foreign 
nations in the supply of the home market. It vv'as on 
this principle that the celebrated Navigation Laws of 
England vyere founded, the leading objects of which 
were to secure to our own ships and seamen exclu- 
sively the trade with our colonies, and between our 
colonies and foreign states, and to give greater advan- 
tages*to our own sailors than»those of other nations 
enjoyed, by imposing a heavier duty on goods brought 
in foreign vessels than in those which were built in 
our own harbours and navigated by inir own seamen. 

VOL. II. X 
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And also, in many instances, to allow smaller draw« 
backs upon articles exported in foreign than those ex- 
ported in British ships. Whatever objections may be 
stated on theory to tliis system, tliere can be no ques- 
tion that experience had demonstrated its practical 
expedience, as it had raised the British naval and co- 
lonial powers in no very long period, from inconside- 
rable beginnings, to an iinparaneled state of grandeur 
and power, and laid the foundation for the inevitable 
spread of the British race and language tlirough ei-ery 
quarter of the habitable globe. 

The reciprocity system is founded upon principles 
diametrically the reverse of these. Tlie principle on 
which it rests is, that, however advantageous such a 
restrictive system might have been wlieu otlier nations 
chose to subin it to i t , it iiecessa ri 1 v became detrimental as 
soon as foreign states resolved to assert tlieir independ- 
ence, and threatened us with measures of retaliation ; 
and that the moment tlic resolution to adopt such 
measures was seriously entertained an<l (icted upon by 
them, there was no alternative but to embrace a 
genuine fair recijirocity system, or to submit to sec 
ourselves excluded from the commerce of the greater 

part of the civilized world. 

% 

Mr Porter,* jn his latevaluablestatistical publication, 
thus sums up the effect of the Reciprocity Ajcts (4 Geo. 
IV. c. 77, and 5 Geo. IV. c. 1). “ These acts authorized 
his Majesty, by Order in Council, to permit the impor- 
tation and exportation of goods in foreign vessels, on 
payment of the same duties as were chargeable when 
imported in British vessgls, in favour of all such coun- 
tries as should not levy disci’iminating duties upon 

Porter’s Progress of tbo Nation, ii. p. lfe 
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goods imported into those countries in British vessels; 
and further, to levy upon the vessels of such countries, 
when frequenting British ports, the same tonnage* 
duties as are chargeable on British vessels. A power 
was, on the other hand, given to the Crown by these 
Acts of Parliament, to impose additional duties upon 
goo<]s and ship|)ing against any countries which should 
levy higher duties in the case of the employment of 
British vessels in tlie trade witli those countries. The 
concessions thus made met u ith only a feeble oppo- 
sition, the principal act having passed the Commons 
by a majority of 5 to 

In order to illustrate the magnitude of the change 
thus made, we shall subjoin the following statement, 
by the same autlior, of the principles of the restrictive 
system, so for as the Navigation Laws were concerned, 
and the state necessity Which it was conceived render- 
ed it requisite, to abandon them : — 

The part of our restrictive system which was 

* Uiuler the aiithoritY of these Acts of ParUfuuent, reciprocity 
treaties have been concluded with the followirvjr countries, viz, 


Prussiii, 

Conchnliid in 

t Ian over, 

182t 

Denmark, 

1824 

Oldenburg, 

Vl824 

Mecklenburg, 

1825 

Kremen, 

1825 

Hamburg, 

1825 

Lubeck, 

1825 

States of Rio de la Plata, 

. 1825 

Colombia, 

1825 

France, . . 

1826 

Sweden and Norway, ^ • 

1826 

Mexico, . 

1826 

Brazil, . • • 

1827 

Austria, . • 

t 1829** 


— Porter’s Progress of the Nation, ii. p. 163. 
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viewed with the greatest fa vmir among all classes, 
was embodied in the measure generally known under 
the name of the Navigation Act. The foundation of 
this act was laid during the Protectorate, and the 
system was perfected by the 12th Charles II. chap. 
18. Tins act provided that no mex'charidise of either 
Asia, Africa, or America should be imported into 
Great Britain in any but English built ships, navigat- 
ed by an English commander, and having at least 
three-fourths of their crew English. Besides this 
exclusive right imparted to British shipping, discrimi- 
nating duties were imposed, so that goods which might 
still be imported in foreign ships from Europe, were 
in that case more highly taxed than if imported under 
the English flag. I'lie system here described con- 
tinued to be steadily and pertinaciously maintained 
during more than 160 years, and was looked upon as 
a monument of wisdom and prudence, to which was 
mainly attributable the degree of commercial great- 
ness to which we had attainedv’ “ The eai'liest de- 
viation from the Navigation Act that was sanctioned 
by Parliament, arose out of the treaty with the United 
States of America in 1815. I’he States, soon after 
the establishment of their independence, had passed a 
navigation law in favour of their shipping, similar in 
all its main provisions to the English law; and it 
affords an instructive lesson, that the practical carry- 
ing out of this restrictive system to its fullest extent 
by the two nations was found to be so unproductive 
of all good effect as to vail for its abandonment. By 
this treaty the ships of Jjie two countries were placed 
reciprocally upon the same footing in the ports of 
England and the United States, and all discrirninat- 
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ing duties chargeable upon the goods which they con- 
veyed were mutually repealed. It adds greatly to 
the value of this concession, that it was made by no 
disciple of free-trade doctrines, but was forced by the 
very consequences of the system itself, from a Govern- 
ment opposed to all change in the direction of relaxa- 
tion. From that moment it was easy to foretell the 
abandonment of all the most effective parts of our 
long-cherished system of protection, since every coun- 
try that desired to remove the disadvantages under 
which we had placed its shipping, had it thencefor- 
ward in its power, by adopting our plans in the spirit 
of retaliation, to compel us to a I’elaxation of our code. 
It is worthy of remark, that amidst all the complaints 
that have been made by British shipowners of the 
abandonment of their interests by their Government, 
it has never been attempted to question the propriety 
of the American treaty, nor to complain of its results.”* 

It remains to inquire how far experience, the great 
test of truth, has confji^ned these principles, or justified 
the sanguine anticipations which were formed by their 
author's of a vast consequent extension of our trade 
with continental Europe, coupled with no diminution 
of our shipping with any part of the world. 

Let us first inquire what has been the effect of the 
reciprocity system upon the maritime strength and 
resources of the empire, and then examine whether or 
not these effects have been counterbalanced by the in- 
crease of foi'eign trade and commerce with the countries 
with whom reciprocity ti'eaties have been concluded. 

One of Mr Porter’s Tables exhibits the growth of 
our foreign trade and shipping for every year from 

* Porter’s Progress of the Nation, ii? lo!), 160. 
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1801 till the close of 1832, being the period when the 
ehange of policy was introduced, and from this it ap- 
pears that during the period of twenty-two years, 
when the old system was in operation, the progress 
of (mr own shipping had been rapid beyond all pre- 
cedent in this or any other state, the Jb7-eign shipping 
employed in conducting our trade bad been altogether 
stationary, or rather declining. During that period 
the British ships and tonnage had about doubled, 
while the foreign ships and tonnage had declined, viz. 
from 5497 ships and 780,000 tons, to 4069 ships and 

582.000 tons. 

Another table again shows the progress of British 
and foreign shipping from the year 1823, when 
the reciprocity system came into operation, to the 
close of 1836, and it shows that during the twelve 
years that the present reciprocity system has con- 
tinued, the British shipping has increased only from 
11,733 vessels and 1,797,000 tons to 14,347 ves- 
sels and 2,500,000 tons, whi^ the foreign shipping 
outwards has increased from 563,000 to 1,035,000 
tons. It is clear to demonstration, therefore, that 
vmder the reciprocity system, notwithstanding, as we 
shall immediately see, the prodigious growth of our 
colonial trad^ during tlie same period, the relative 
proportion of foreign and British shipping employed 
in carrying on our trade has been totally changed ; 
that the former has nearly doubled, while the latter has 
only augmented hardly more than a third ; that of the 

3.500.000 tons now tmiployed in conducting British 
trade, no less than 1,000,000 belong to foreigners ; 
and that if the same relative proportion shall continue 
between them fior twelve years longer, the quantity of 
foreign shipping employed in conducting our own 
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trade will be equal to that of the whole Mritish empire ; 
in other words, we shall have nursed up in our own 
harbours, a foreign maritime force equal to our own.^' 

In order still farther to illustrate this important 
point of the stationary condition of the British com- 
mercial navy, we refer to two tables, showing the 
number of ships belonging to the United Kingdorii 
and its dependencies, in Europe and our colonies, from 
1803 down to the commencement of the Reciprocity 
System in 18£2, and from that period down to the 
present time. From these tables, which every intel- 
ligent reader must see to be of incalculable importance, 
three things are evident.! 

1. "Jdiat, under tlie navigation law sysfceiri, the Bri- 
tish shipping* in Europe increased^ in twenty years, 
from 18,000 to 21,000 ships ; tlnit is, by a sixth. 

2. That, under the Reciprocity System, tlie Britisli 
ships dedined^ in twelve years, from 21,012 to 20,388, 
being nearly a tenth. 

3. That the loss tl^us experienced in the Recipro- 
city Systein, in Iilurope, has been coimterbalariced, 
and more than counterbalanced, by the extraordinary 
growth in our colonial trade, during tlie same jieriod, 
to U'hich the Reciprocity System did not apply, as it 
was exclusively reserved, on the priiicij)Ie of the na- 
vigation laws, to ourselves, the vessels engaged in 
that trade having increased, during these twelve years 
only, from 4375 to 6600, and their tonnage from 
800,313 to 1,351,017. It is nut diliieult, in these cir- 
cumstances, to see in what qinirter the real strength 
and future ho[)es of the British empire are to be found. 

The same result is shown by another table exhibit- 
ing the projiortions in which the Bri^i^h and foreign 
seamen are employed in the trade with Prussia, Deu- 
^ Tables A aiulB, App. to thii? Chai^Hcr.. f Tabk% 0 and D, Ibid. 
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mark. Franco, Sweden, aiid Norway, with whoin reci- 
procity treaties have been concluded. 

It distinctly appears that, under the reciprocity 
system, the trade with the Baltic States, Prussia, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark has, for the most 
part, fallen into the hands of foreigners. And, as an 
illustration of the way in which the foreign Shipping 
has grown up, so as to overshadow the British, we 
refer to another table, showing the progress of the 
trade of these countries, from 1822 to 1839, by which 
the relative progress of the British and foreign trade 
with those countries where reciprocity treaties have 
been concluded is clearly demonstrated, and which is 
calculated to shake the nerves of even the most ardent 
supporters of the reciprocity system. Under the ope- 
ration of the reciprocity system, the British ships em- 
ployed in the trade with Sweden, Norway, Deninai*k, 
and Prussia have declined an eighth ; and the foreign 
shipping employed in the trade between these coun- 
tries and Great Britain has te:^led 

And thus much for the reciprocity system on the 


182-2. 1830. 

Britisli ships declined with Tonnage. Topnage, 


Prussia 

from 539 ships to 

^1 - 

102,847 to 1 

11,170 

Denmark, 

57 ships to 

49 

7,096 to 

5,536 

Norway, . 

. 168 ships to 

21 ■ 

- 13,377 to 

2,582 

Sweden, 

123 ships to 

49 

. 20,799 to 

8,359 


Total, 

Prussian ships, with Great 
Britain, increased from 25S ships to 1,283 
Danish, . . ships to 1,531 

Norwegian, , , 558 ships to 868 

Swedish, . . 71 ships to 272 


L. 144,U9 to 127,947 

. 58,270 to 229,208 

3,910 to 106,690 
. 87,974 to 109,228 

. 13,692 to 49,270 


Total, L. 163,846 to 494,396 
-Parliamentary Re^ru, 27th May 1840. 


♦ Appendix E. 
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intereslsS of our maritime force in our intercourse witli 
the Baltic trade. 

There is one country with whom, under the reci- 
procity system, commenced in 1816, that system has. 
been attended with remarkable advantages, and that 
is the United States of North America. The exam- 
ple of the effect of this system with that country is 
frequently refened to, by the reciprocity advocates, as 
the strongest proof of the justice of their principles ; 
but, in reality, it is the strongest confirmation of those 
which have now been adduced. 

The Table in the Appendix^ exhibits the progress 
of foreign trade between great Britain and the United 
States, both in British and American bottoms, from 
the year 1822 to 1839 ; and from that table it appears 
that the British tonnage in conducting the trade with 
that country has increased, between 1822 and i839> 
from 138 ships to 195 ; while the American has in- 
creased only from 500 to 558. And the British ton- 
nage swelled from 37,385 to 925,482, while the Ame- 
rican tonnage has increased from 156,054 to 282,005. 

This result, however, so far from being a proof that 
the reciprocity system, in its application to the trade 
of Great Britain with the old states of the world, is 
founded on just principles, demonstrates diametrical- 
ly the revi^irse. The reciprocity system has proved 
of advantage to the British shipping in the intercourse 
with America, because labour and all the articles em- 
ployed in the building of ships are so much dearer in 
America than in Great Britair?, that the Biutish ship- 
owners can carry on the trade at a clieaper rate than 
the American, and, therefore, under an equal system 
of duties, the British shipping has gained the advau* 


* Appendix F. 
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tage* There cannot be a doubt' of the expediency of 
that vsystern in its application to countries where ship- 
building and navigation are more expensive than they 
are in this, and, therefore, Mr Huskisson acted per- 
fectly wisely in concluding a treaty with America on 
such terms. But the real point of doubt is, not 
whether such a system is expedient with countries 
where ship-building is dearer^ but ‘whether it is ex- 
pedient with countries where ship-building is cheaper 
than in Great Britain. And, with reference to that 
point it is clear, that the fact that the reciprocity system 
has worked to the prejudice of America, which builds 
ships dearer than England, is founded exactly upon 
the same principle, in proving that it is prejudicial to 
England, in her intercourse witli the lialtic powers, 
where it is cheaper. 

The following table demonstrates that in sixteen 
years, from 1820 to 1836, the reciprocity system lias 
proved highly prejudicial to British shipping, and 
highly advantageous to foreign, in conducting the 
British commerce ; and that if the same system is 
continued for sixteen years longer, it will, in spite of all 
the prodigious increase in the British trade with our 
colonial jiossessions, render the foreign shipping supe- 
rior to the British even in conducting our own trade.'' 

* Centesimal Proportions of Britisli and Foreigu Tonviage employ- 
ed in the Import and Export Trades respeetively orthe United K.ing- 
doni in each year, from 18-20 to 1830. 


Years. 

i.NTKUIiD INWARDS. 

British. Foreign. 

C LI : A a li D OUTWA a DS. 
Britisli. ForcMgn. 

1820, 

78.84 

<• 

21.10 

78.15 . 21.85 

3821, 

80.14 

- 

19.80 

79.50 - 20.50 

1822, 

78.00 

- 

22.00 

77.08 - 22,92 

3823, 

74.21 

- 

25.09 

73.29 - 26.71 

1824, 

- ^ 70.2.0 

- 

29.71 

68.94 - 31.06 

lB2o, 

00.12 


30.88 

60.45 - 33.55 

1820, 

73.75 

- 

■20.25 

71.50 - 28,50 
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Thus it appears, *that while in 1820 the British 
tonnage employed in carrying on the British trade 
was four times the foreign, in 1836 it bore to it only 
the proportion of 70 to 30, or about to 1 . 

The next point for consultation is, whether the 
great and obvious decline of British shipping interests 
since the introduction of the new system has been 
counterbalanced by an increase in our exports to, and 
commercial intercourse with, the countries with wliom 
the reciprocity treaties have been concluded. 

Keeping in view that the reciprocity treaties hither- 
to concluded have been with Prussia, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, France, America, Brazil, and Colum- 
bia, we refer to the table exliibiting the progress of 
the exports to these countries from 1827 to 1836. 

Tins table is in the highest degree instructive. 
It shows that the export trade to Prussia, for tlie 
increase of which Mr Iluskisson, in 1823, was con- 
tent to repeal tlie iravigation laws of England, the 
bulwark of our national strength, has declined from 
L. 274,418 in 1822, to L. 155,223 in 1838, that with 
Denmark has advanced only from L. 129,235 to 
L.181,404 ; while that of Germany has remained per- 
fecthj siaiionary through the whole period* The trade 

J'able Continued. * 




i;ntkiii:d inwaudh 

C r, l : A R L 0 0 UTW Aft DS. 

Years. 


British. 


ilriti.sa. 


1827, 

- 

73.51 - 

26.49 

71.08 

- 28.92 

1828, 

- 

76.74- - 

23.26 

76.74 

- 23.26 

1829, 

- 

75.46 - 

24.54 

73.85 

- 26.15 

1830, 


74.18 - 

25.82 

73.48 

- 26.52 

1831, 

- 

73.02 - 

26.98 • - 

71.97 

- 28 03 

1832, 

- 

77.35 - 

22.65 

77.39 

- 22.01 

1833, 

- 

74.13 - 

25.87 

74.73 

- 25.27 

1831., 

- 

73.37 - 

26.63 

72.91 

- 27.09 

1835, 

- 

73.85 - 

26.15 

7«.77 

- 27.23 

1836, 


71.41 - 

28..59 

70,97 

- 29.03 


PorUr’s IVogi’css of the Nation, ii. 18S. 
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with France is the only one which has increased, which 
it has done from L. 487,009 in 1832, to L. 3,314,141 
in 1 838, but that is the result entirely of the equa* 
lization of the duties on wine; and accordingly that 
of Portugal has fallen*ofF in nearly a similar propor- 
tion ; while the trade with the United States of Araei'i- 
ca, under the reciprocity system, has, upon the whole, 
remained nearly stationary, or rather declined.* The 
great exports of 1835 and 1836 to that country were 
fictitious, and the result of the joint-stock mania there, 
during these years, which led to the teri’ible commer- 
cial crisis of 1837, wdien the exports of Great Bi’itain 
to the United States sunk to L. 3,500,000. 

But what is still more curious, it ajipears from an- 
other table that the trade with the countries with whom 
we have concluded no reciprocity treaties, but with 
whom we still deal on the old restrictive system, and 
that with our own colonies, which is entirely and rigidly 
confined to ourselves, has increased much faster than 
that with the reciprocity countries ; and that in truth 
it is the vast increase of our trade with those coun- 
tries, who are out of the reprocity jiale, which has 
compensated all the evils arising even to commerce 
itself, from the adoption of that system with the other 
states. Fronj this table it is manifest, that our trade 
with distant quarters of the world with .whom we 
have no reciprocity treaties, such as Spain, Italy. 
Turkey ; and our own colonies, as Australia, the Ca- 
nadas, the East Indies, &;c., has doubled, and in some 
instances tripled, during the very years that our trade 
with the countries with whom we had concluded re- 

• British Exports to Portugal, .j 

1821, - I..2, 053,343 1837, - L. 1,183,015 

1822, - 1,890,130 1838, - 1,240,110 

■—Parliamentary' Paper, 27th May 1840. 
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ciprocity ti’eaties was stationary, or had advanced but a 
mere trifle, aflbrding thus a striking contrast to the 
miserable and languid state of our trade with the Baltic 
powers, to preserve or increase which we sacrificed 
the old and powerful bulwark of our navigation laws.* 

Prom the Parliamentary returns it appears also 
that our trade both with northern and southern Eu- 
rope has declined 'under the influence of the recipro- 
city system ; and is considerably less in the five years 
preceding 1 836 than it w'as in the five years preced- 
ing 1819. So clear is this decrease in our foreign 
trade to Europe, during the working of the recipro- 
city system, that Mr Porter, although a strenuous ad- 
vocate for its principles, makes the following candid 
admission as to the falling off of our foreign trade, 
from the commencement of the present century, down 
to this time, with the exception of the two years of in- 
ordinate commercial activity of 183.5 and 1836. 

“ If the following table is taken in this way, as the 
test of the progress of our foreign trade, during the 
present century, it will be seen that little or none has 
been made — that, in fact, if we except the last two 
years (1835 and 1836), the amount of our foreign 
ti'ade has not been ecjual to that which wms carried 
on during some of the years when we •were at war 
with nearly all Europe, nor to that of the first five 

* Total Exports to Non-Reciprocity Countries, British Colonies, and 
Reciprocity Countries. 

Years, Non,-Rec. Countries. Colonies. Rec. Countries. 

J821, - L. 8,242,.561 - L.ll, 053, 62.3 - L. 17,359,118 

1822, - 8,355,854 - 10,526,156 . 18,084,013 

1823, - 9,192,638 - 10,215,747 - 15,947,991 

1836, - 14,.‘}00,435 - 14,184,119 - 24,809,425 

1837, - #2,714,947 - 12, .575,525 - 16,596,773 

1838, - 15,101,765 - 13,689,297 -* 21,270,705 
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years of peace that followed. ^The average annual 
exports of British produce and rnaiiufactui’es in the 
decennary period from 1801 to 1810 amounted to 
L.40, 737,970. In the next ten years, from 1811 to 
1820, the annual average was L. 41,454,461 ; from 
182 J to 1830 the annual average/c// to L.36,597,623. 
Since that time the amount has been progressively 
advancing, and, in 1836, exceeded by L.l, 765,543 
the amount in 1815, tiie first year of the ])eace, which, 
with the exeei)tion of 1836, was the greatest year of 
export trade, judging from the value of the shipments, 
that this country has ever seen/’ ^ 

That part of our commerce which, being carried 
on with the rich and civilized inhabitants of Euro- 
pean nations, should present the greatest field for ex- 
tension, will be seen to have fallen olf under this as- 
pect in a remarkable degree. The average annual 
exports to the whole of Europe ^vere less in value b// 
nearly twenty per cent in the jive years from 1832 
to 1836, than they were in the Jive years that follow- 
edjhe close (f the wai\ and it affords strong evidence 
of the unsatisfactory footing upon wdiich our trading 
regulations with Europe are establiaJied ; that our 
exports to the United States of America, which, with 
their population of only tw^elve millions, are removed 
to a distance from us of 3000 miles across, the Atlan- 
tic, liave amounted to more than one-half of the va- 
lue of our shipments to the tchole of Europe^ with a 
.ipfppxil^ixoii fifteen times as great as that of the Unit- 
ed States of America, *and with an abundance of pro- 
ductions suited to our wants, which they are natural- 
ly desirous of exchanging for the pi:fiducts of our 
mines and looriis.*’ f 

* Porter, ii. p, 100 f Ibid, iu p. 10 L 
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Thus it distinctly appears, both from the Parlia- 
rnentary Returns and the admissions of the most able 
and welUnformed advocates for the reciprocity sys- 
tem, that the anticipated and promised extension of 
our foreign trade, from the adoption of that system, 
has not taken place ; tliat so far from it, our trade 
lias rapidly and signally declined, during the last five- 
and-twenty years, ‘with the old states of Europe, fif- 
teen of which have been spent under the reciprocity 
s}\stem ; and, therefore, that we have gratuitously 
inflicted a severe wound upon our own maritime in- 
terests, without having purchased thereby any equiva- 
lent advantage, either for our foreign trade or our 
lionie manufactures. 

Nevertheless, it is certain tliat our foreign trade 
and intercourse with all tlie world lias upon the whole 
increased, and in many quarters most rapidly, during 
the last tuamty years. 

Where, tiien, it may be asked, have the British 
merchants found a compensation, as they unquestion- 
ably must have done, for the decline of their trade 
with the old states of Europe ? The answer to this is 
to be found in the prodigious simultaneous increase 
oiemx colonial trade ^ and with the rude and compara- 
tively uncivilized portions of the earti). it is there that 
the real strength of Great Britain is to be found. It is 
there that an antidote has been silently prepared for all 
the errors of our modern commercial policy ; and it is 
by confounding the growth of our distant colonies, and^ 
the immense trade which liassilrung up from their in- 
fluence, with the effects of the Reciprocity System in 
our intercourse with the European states, that its 

'Mr 

advocates have been able to conceal from the world 
the real tendency of their system. The number of 
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ships built for the United Kingdo'in and its posscssioji^: 
in Europe,, is just about the same as it was twenty- 
five years ago ; while that for the trade to the co- 
lonies has, (luring the same period, nearly quadrupled. 

An examination of the quarters of the woi’ld in 
which our trade has increased, demonstrates clearly 
that it is in our intercourse with our own colonies, 
that the compensation for the decline of our trade 
with Europe itself has been found. 

From Mr Porter’s Tables it appears, that from 
1802 to 1S.'1.5, the trade of Great Britain with Europe 
has declined from 65 per cent, to 48 per cent. With 
the British colonies in America, has increased from 
18 per cent, to 26 per cent. With the United States of 
America, has increased from 6 per cent, to 9 per cent. 
And that with India has increased from 3| per cent, 
to 5 per cent. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the Reciprocity 
System has had no tendency to check the serious de- 
cay which is going forward in o\xr European trade, 
while the restrictive system, which is still applied 
with undiminished force to our colonies, at least in 
their intercourse with the parent state, has had as little 
effect in checlvjng the rapid and astonishing growth, 
both of our shipping and foi-eigu trade, with those dis' 
taut parts of the empire. Nothing but adherence to 
theory, and insensibility to facts, can enable any person 
to resist the conclusion, thatit is in our intercourse witli 
our colonies, that the real sinews of British strength 
are to be found ; tbit the Reciprocity System is 
wholly unable to i)re8erve our European trade from 
decay, while it is prejudicial to our shipping in- 
terests employed in commerce with these countrie.s ; 
and tlterefore that our true policy is to be found in 
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OjH.ivatnig, M'ith Uic *Jriost nt^siihu)ti?s cari^ our colooia] 
(iepeiHleiioie^^, in our intercourse witli whicli, we em~ 
]>loy only our own shipping ; arnl ia our connnercia! 
dealings with which wo experience the benefit of 
r( ti tuie, sharing in tlie rapid extension and uncliecked 
growtli of these vigorous ofisiioots of the empire. 

y\nd/in truth, such has beoi the rapidity of increase 
in t!)o Britisli colonies, tliat it has already more tlum 
countei'balaiKXui this rapid declffw in om’ commercial 
viavy employed in owr intercourse willi the stales of 
Europe, andtlm stalioimry or declining condit ion of ouj* 
exports to, and imports fi'orn, these independent states. 

From the tables quoted in the note, it appears, that, 
iVom 1827 to 1839^ our ex}H)rts to the (hvnadas have 
increased tVoin less ihun one to nearly three nrillions ; 
while, during the same period, our toniiage oinployod 
in conducting the trade with them has increased froni 
;>a9r000 to 700,000 tons, iiidependent of (>09,000 em- 
ployed iu those colonies themselves ; lliat is to say, 
it has doubled in twelve years* 111 is rate of 
■■ 'rnva^ w'ilh Novlu Aiiioricwn PoSHcssioiis, 
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increase, both in tonnage and ^amount of exports, 
would probal>ly he unparalleled in the history of the 
world, if it were not equalled, or rather greatly ex- 
ceeded, by the growth of our commerce and wshipping 
with the Australian colonics during the same period ; 
theexports to vrliich duringthe same twelve years have 
increased from L. 839,000 to L. 1,886,000 ; while 
the tonnage lias increased from o439 tons to 90,127; 
that is to say, the forifier has auADKueLED, the lat- 
ter increased fourteen For.i>, in the short space of 
twelve years* It may safely he aflirrned, that this 
rate of increase is unparalleled in auy other age or 
(piarter of the globe* 

The West Indies have been tlie subject of extraor- 
dinary legislative changes during the ten years from 
1827 to 1837; for during that period the state 4>f 
society in those splendid possessions was totally 
clianged, and the perilous experiment made of indu- 
cing for it, in 1834, an apprenticesliip for five years, 
which it was readily foreseen, as has since turned 
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out, was speedily converted into coinpiilsory freedom : 
yet even there the inherent vigour of colonial enter- 
prise lias sustained the exports to, and sliipping of 
those islands, midiininished, to a surprising degree, till 
absolute freedom was granted tlirough these perilous 
years ; while in the East Indies, notwitlistaiidiug the 
unjust burdens which still oppress the industry of 
tliose magnificent* possessions, arising from the mer- 
cantile Jealousy or fiscal cupidity of the ruling state, 
a similar sustained amount of liritish exports and 
shipiiing may be traced through the same period. ^ 
And of the prodigious magnitude of the trade 
which Great Britain now carries on with her colonies 
and descendants in different jiarts of tlie globe, and 
iis infinite supei'iority, with a view to future policy, 
over the whole commercial intercourse which she 
maintains with independent nations, decisive evidence 
is to be found in tlie subjoined table, wliich exhibits tiie 
comparative value of tiie two in the year 1836. f It 
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thus appears, tliai iu that year, buv eoinuiercial 
tereourse with our colonies and desceudants had nearly 
equalled that of all the rest of the w orld put together ; 
and so rapid Jias since been the growth of tlie former 
compared with llie stationary condition of the latter, 
tlnat when the returns of i84() come to be i)ublisbed, 
it will ])robably be found that they are equal to one 
another. 

But extraordiiiary as this result is, when it is recol« 
iected that the British colonial empire can hardly he 
said to be yet tlie gro\vtIi of a century, it becomes 
infinitely .more surprising and inqiortant when the 
future ]irogress of tlmse colonies, and their reaction 
upon the industry and ]>rost)erity of llie parent state 
are taken into consideration. Since the year 1820, the 
tonnage employed in the trade \v'ith the Australian 

}>y the I'niterl Kuig-doin udlls its colonies a!u{ descendarifs, and ail 
!hc rest oFtlie woitd, in KSaC. 
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colonies has increaskl from 1291 to 90,127 in 18;i9! 
Ami in the same period the exports to those colonies 
have swelled from LA 2 1,232 to L.l,33(>j000. The 
former in runeteen years has increased nearly eighty, 
tlic latter twelve fold. If the same rate of progress 
should go on for the next seventeen years, the ship- 
ping employed in that branch of colonial trade alone 
will exceed 1,000,000 tons, and the exports hava? 
risen to a})ove L, 12,000,000 Sterling ! 

Startling and extravagant as these results will pro- 
bably appear to almost all our readeis, they are no 
moi’e tlnm a hiir application to the future of the ex- 
perience of the past — the only sahi and sound princi- 
j)le on wdiich polilical, equally witli physical reason- 
ing, can be founded ; and if they appear, as they real- 
ly do, cliiinericsii, it is only because tlie clenieuts of 
jiatiomil strength and greatness, involved in the pro- 
gress of a great colonial empire, greatly exceed any 
thhitv which even (lie imaginalioii of the most arilerii 
j^peciilator can venturo to suggest. 

And if it he said tiiat, long hefoi'e such halcyon 
days can acriv'e, Canada and Australia will have 
thrown olf tlieir connexion with the niotlier state, and 
declared themselves independent, (he ausw'er is ob- 
vious. By so doing, they will indce(^ deprive ns of 
that great and extraordinary advanlage to our mari- 
time strength which arises from the po.s.sossiori of 
(lourishing colonial dominions ; hut they cannot de- 
prive us of that dependence upon our trade and 
shipping wliich is necessarily inherent in all infant 
and rising states, whether colonial or iiidependont. 
With such states, even alter they hiive emancipated 
(hemselvos, the reciprocity system Vamiot fail to be 
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advantageous to (treat Britain, because tlieii* interests 
are necessarily wound up with tlie growth of agri« 
culture and the rural maiiu{actiires ; and, therefore, 
it neither ran be their interest, nor will they possess 
the power to attempt to rival the parent state, either 
in the finer rnanufattures or in niaritime exertion. 
I'he United States of America, it has been seen, not* 
withstanding their ardent ambition* for a naval force, 
and their having' been for more than half a century 
inde})endent, are not yet able to compete with Clreat 
Britain in tlie carrying on of their own trade, and ac- 
cordingly Britisii sli ip|)ing* is coiitiniuilly making 
greater advances over tiie American in the conduct of 
the commercial intercours^e between the two coiui- 
tries. Tiie Same must be the case, in a still greater 
degree, witli our colonies in North Ainerica and Aus- 
tralia, because tliey are behind America in the career 
of civilisation, and tlierefore must be for a longer pe- 
riod dependent upon the mother country, botli for the 
supply of their manufactures and the caiaying on of 
their trade. 

These statistical details point to the future policy, 
and illustrate what is the real siieet anchor of the 
British empire, as clearly as if the future, with its 
changes and chances, were by miraculous interj)osi- 
tion laid open to our vituv. It evidently appears, from 
the rapid and prodigious growth of the commercial 
intercourse wiiich we maintain witli the British colo- 
nies, compared with the stationary or declining con- 
dition of that which we enjoywith all the world be- 
sides, that we possess in ourselves, and independent of 
foreign rivalry, jealousy, or competition, sources of 
wealth, prosperity, and grandeur, greater than evc^ 
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yet were presented ifo any nation npon earth ; while, 
on ti le other liaiul, the sources of our greatness, so far 
as they depend ui)on trade with independent states, 
have clearly reached their limit, and are now all tending 
towards decay* It is by implanting our seed, there- 
fore, in distant regions, and following out our inissiou 
for the colonization and peopling of the desert regions 
of ilie earth, that* we can alone ho|)e to avert the sta- 
tionary or declining condition which, from the opera- 
tion of causes far beyond the reach of human con- 
trol, lias now, so far as our intercourse with foreign 
nations is concerned, come to act uiiori the British 
empire. And if we could conceive that the Govern- 
ment and jicojile of this country (for both must co- 
ojierate in so mighty an undertaking) were duly im- 
|)ressed with the grandeur of this social duty, and 
\vere guided by adequate wisdom in carrying it into 
execution ; if, discarding all selfivsh considerations 
or local interests, they regarded the British islands 
only as tlie nietro{>olis of this vast transmarine domi- 
nion, and j)iirsued in good ^Eiith the just and equal 
})olicy vvhich the interests of such an empire impera- 
tively require ; if the industry of all parts, however 
remote, were jirotected by tlie admission of its pro- 
duce at tlie same duty into the Jiritish* harbours that 
the Britiidi is ailmitted into theirs ; if British Justice 
swayed alike tlie decisions of tlie courts of law on the 
Atlantic or the Pacific as^within the precincts of West- 
minster Hall, and the British navy, maintained in 
adequate strength, and upheld* by patriotic vigour, lay 
between to cement and defend the whole parts of this 
mighty dominion ; no doubt can be entertained that 
the greatness of the British empire,* wonderful as it 
already is, is but in its infancy, and Uiat the ocean 
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would becouie to us vvdiat the Mediterraneuii was l-s 
the lioisiaus, — a highway einaiiatiuji' from the centre of 
a bonndless dornijiion, and the means of keeping firm- 
ly united its most elisiant provinces. 

The details which have now been given will ex- 
plain how the sii])porters of the reciprocity sy stem .have 
for so long a i)ei iod succeeded in uitluirav/ing public 
attentioii from the real tendeney of the policy of the 
commercial system whiclj has i^een j)iirsue(l bn* tlie last 
fifteen years ; and how" it happened that, ami<ist the 
eonstaiit compiaiiits of the sinip-owmers, that their iiitc- 
rests w<‘re fieeliniiig :ind almost destroyed, and tln-ii' 
property ruiued by the operation of that system, liu 
President of the Board of 'Prade ^vas always able to 
?neet them by Parliamentary Returns, w Idcii show ed 
that the trade and shipping of the empiiat, taken as a 
w hole, was, notv\ itiistanding, on the increase, f t was 
evidently hy blending together tfic exports to our 
colonies with the exports to the reciprocily countrh’*. 
that the official advocates of the new sy^stem were sl- 
long able to conceal the real tendeiiey of their sys- 
tem. They constantly affnaned, ajid with justice, 
that our exports were increasing, and our tonnage 
getting larger every year; but tliey did not tell us, 
what was nevertlieless the case, that the countries 
wdlfi which our trade was chietly increasing were tan 
own colonies or distant states, with which we luivt 
no reciprocity treaties, and that the countries wilh 
which it wms diminishing or receding in comparisrai 
with tlie foreign tofmage with us, w'erc the Euroi)ean 
mations in our neig!d)ourhood with which w e liad con- 
eluded reciprocity treaties^ and to propitiate whose rub 
ers we have been content to sacrifice tlireedoiirtlis oi 
our ddppinj^ employed in the Baltic trade. It is by sC ' 
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paraling the g‘re;it Jifass of our export iriule and fo- 
reign tonnage into its component parts, and showing 
ill what rjiiartcrs it has increased, and in what dirni- 
nislied, tliat the real tendency of tlie system which we 
Iiave been pursuing is brought to light ; and it is dis- 
tinctly made to appear that the reciprocity a(lvocate^ 
luive succeeded in vindicating their system solely 
by concealing its ettects upon us in the cuuii tries with 
^\'hich it has bee!] carried into execntioiy under tlie 
cover of tile vast increase with those to U'hich it has 
/lot l)een ap})liefl, oi* wliich stand in tin' situation of co- 
loiiies to the motiier country. 

And, usliat is not a little singular, and perhaps un 
paralleled in such investigatbnis, the reciprocity ad- 
vo<‘ates have succeeded with a large portio!i of the 
public in Tiiainiauiing* the credit of their system, and 
deervinjx the value of our colonial trade, solely in coii- 
seciuence of the ellect of tiie great ijicrease of that very 
colonial trade in eoiicealing the operation of llieir fa - 
vourite reciprocity principles. 

It is a mistake to say that these results demonstrate 
tlial practical experience is at variance witli principle 
iii this particular. There is in reality no cuutradio 
tioii between them, Mr lluskissoifs principles were 
doidjtless well founded in the abstract, and on the suj)- 
position riiat tlie prices of dillereat commodities were 
the same in all countries, and that all were to enter 
tlie field of commercial regulation with hands unfet- 
tered—with hearts unimpassioned — and without any 
great vested interests already’existing which depend- 
ed on the contiaiiaiice of the former system of trade. 
But bis grand error consisted in this, tliat he over- 
looked the paramount necessity in aM countries of at- 
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tending to the national seciiritj'' and defence in pre-^ 
ference to the national wealth ; the vast . dilference 
in the cost of producing the same article in different 
states, and the consequent necessity of protecting by 
fiscal regulations those branches of industry," if es- 
sential to tlie national indej^endenee, which are con« 
ducted at a disadvantage — and the absolute necessity 
of getting some compensation in return for a recipro-^ 
city concession, not by a reciprocity in regard to that 
one article, but in regard to some other article in 
which the disadvantage lies on the side of the country 
to wdiom tlie concession is made. 

Nothing can be clearer than iliat the national de» 
fence and iMde])eiidciice is of more importance tliaij 
the mere growth of any particular brancli of trade or 
maiuifecture. Tlie coiivsideratioiis already urged on 
this subject are sSO obvious and important as to render 
it perfectly iiniKM'essary to enlarge fartlierupon it. It 
is MO doubt a very good thing to be rich, but it is also 
a much better thing to be independent. It is an ad- 
vantage to have wealth, if we also possess the means 
of defending it ; but if we are destitute of that security 
it will rather |>rove a curse, by alluring rival or 1ms- 
tile nations to encroach upon or plunder our posses- 
sions. No country in reality is in so dangerous and 
precarious a state as one which has a vast foreign 
trade and no adequate means of defence ; because 
wealiti exposes it to violence which it has not the 
means of resisting. 

The two grand articles in the trade of wliicli it is 
of paramount importance that a maritime state shouhl? 
at all haaiards, maintain its superiority, are grain and 
sliipping. Thcf former is necessary for the subsistence 
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of its people — the latkTisaii essential element in its iia« 
tioiial defence §n(l independence. It is invaiiitosay tliat 
a free trade can ever, consistently Avith the national se- 
curity, be inaintaiued by an old and Avealtliy state in 
eitlier^of these articles. If we are dependent on foreign 
supplies for grain, we eainiot nmiiilain even the shadow 
of iiidepeiuleiice ; because foreign nations can at any 
inonient, by sinij>l.y dosing their harbours, reduce our 
people to desperatioii, and our Govermneiit to submis- 
sion. If we have not a powerful navy, we are equally 
iialde to be subverted by having our liarbours blockad- 
ed, and our foreign manufactures converted in toa source 
of the most ruinous weakness,by being suddenly depriv- 
ed of all vent for their industry. A great commercial 
state, therefore, that would ^naintairi its independence, 
musi, at all hazards, and cA’^en, if necessary, at the 
sacrifice of part of its wealth, preserve itself from fal- 
ling into a stale of dependence u])oii either foreign 
grain or foreign shi})ping. If it does not do so it is 
liable to liave all its wealth at any moment wrested 
from it by the mere stoppage of (lie foreign supplies, 
or vent ibr produce on u hich it depended, and the re- 
sources oil wliicli it mainly relied for the subsistence 
of its people turned into the certain instrument of its 
subjugation. 

The failure of tlie reciprocity system, now’' so clear- 
ly demonstrated by experience, was obviously owing 
to two causes. 

In the first place, it was founded on an attempt to 
wage war against an imjiortarlt and irx’esistible law of 
Nature. It has l>een already shown tliat the rise in 
the money prices of all articles, whether of conveni- 
ence or necessity, which invariably tal^es place in every 
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opulent and loiigestablishedaiinmunityjnconseqvu iiee 
of the lovv’^ price which nioney there be£U*s from its long 
continued plenty, ig a fixed lavrof tlie moral world, in-, 
tended to equalize the distribution of wealth, and pro- 
mote the spread and industry o\"er the world. This 
law the recipi'ocity system proj)osed to combat, not by 
establishing a market for domestic industry in remote 
possessions, but by opening up and <naintaiiiing an ex- 
tensive commercial intercourse witli oki in the 

same degree of civilisation, and actuated by similar 
jealousies and desires with ourselves. The attempt ms 
cessarily fiiiled, because it vvas counter to a law ot 
Nature as general and important in its operation, as 
that whic h makes water desceiid from the mountains 
to the piaim 

In tlie next place, tiie recijirocity system |)ropose<l 
to establish, and has in fact established, not a real but 
a nominal or apparent reciprocity ; and tlumce 
serious effect in injuring the maritime' interests (.»! 
this country, without obtaining for its inhabitants so 
much as one single countervailing advantage. 

Every thing in such a case depends upon the rela- 
tive price at which the article which is made the sub- 
ject of such a treaty can be produced in the foreign 
states with whom it is concluded, and within our own 
bounds. If the article can be reared chet>per abroad 
than at home, it is a perfect delusion to say, that we 
have entered into a fair reci])r()city treaty, because we 
admit that article on the same terms with them. 
Heal reci|)iocity consists not in admitting the 
article into our ports on the same terms on which our 
neighbours receive ours, but in obtaining admittance 

* " Vol. i. p. 
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lor a correspomim^ miicle on our side iu w hich we 
have a corresponding advantage over thenu Unless 
tliis is done> reciprocity is entirely elusory, because 
it is all on one side. For exaiiij)le, France produces 
abundance of wine in admirable quality, and England 
produces iron and cotton goods in similar quantity 
and qualit}'* Kcal reciprocity would consist in a. 
coinmerciai treaty, ► whereby, in consideration of the 
w'iues of France being admitted into England at alow 
duty’, the iron and cotton goods of England should be 
admitted at a low duty into France, llierc would be 
HO reciprocity in Fraiice saying to England, '' w^e will 
admit 3mur wines on the same terms on which you 
admit ours U or in l^ngland saying to France, '' we will 
admit }n>iir cotton goods on tlie same teinns on whiidi 
you admit ours.’*' The sim])!e answer to such a pro- 
posal would be, lluit the cotton manufactures of 
France would be ruined by the su})erior ca})ital and 
skill of those of Engjand, and that tfie sour wines of 
England would be immediately extinguished by the 
claret and Chami)aigne of France* In like manner, 
ihere w ould be no recipi’ocity in Poland or Prussia 
proclaiming a free trade in corn, or an intercliange of 
equal duties with England ; because that is an article 
in which we never can compete w iih them, frmn the 
weight of the national debt and the liiglier price of la- 
bour in this country ; or in England imoelaiming a 
free trade in cotton g;oods with Prussia, because that 
is an article in wdiich they never can compete wdth us, 
from our extraoi’dinary inanivfacturing advantages. 
Put there would be a very substantial reciprocity in a 
treaty of this descrii)tioii : — We w ill take your gram 
at a moderate duty, provided you take our cottons at as 
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moderate a duty. In support of such a treaty, we 
might say with justice^ — ‘‘ Nature has given you tlie 
power of raising grain at tvvo-tliirds of the price at 
which we can do it, in conse(]ueiice of tlie superior 
cheapness of your labour and abundance of your har- 
vests, and she has given us the means of jjroducing 
cotton goods and cutlery at two4hirds of tlie price 
that you can, in consequence of the superior riclineSh 
of our coal mines ami oxcolience of our machinery. 
Let \is tiien conclude a commercial treaty founded on 
a just appreciation of our relative situations. Do you 
consent to encourage our mamifoctures, and we vril! 
consent to encourage your fanners ; and let us mutu- 
ally admit the goods in which nature has given a su- 
periority to the one and the other, on the same terms/' 
Sucli a proposal might he dangerous to national inde- 
pendence or to the home trade, by depressing our 
agricultural interest, but it would at least be a fair re- 
ciprocity, and iinobjectimiable on the footing of com- 
mercial dealing. But it would obvitnisly be a jierfecl 
mockery at equality for Kngland to say to Prussin, 
We are dealing wifh you on the footing of recipro- 
city, because we admit your cotton goods on the same 
terms on which you admit ours or for Poland to 
say to EnghiKd, We are dealing with Great Britain 
on the footing of reciprocity, because we admit Eng- 
lish grain into our harbours on the same terms on 
which they admit Polish.” It is quite evident that in 
both these cases the eountiy admitting and acting on 
such false principles would gratuitously inflict a se- 
rious evil upon itself, without any equivalent what- 
ever, and that, running away with the of reci- 
i>rocity without the reality, it would in a very sliort 
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time, without any retilru whatever, consign a valuable 
portion of its industry to destruction. 

Now (his is just what Ave have done by deluding 
ourselves with tlie name of reciprocity without the 
reality in our maritime intercourse with foreign powers. 
Every one knows that tiie Baltic powers can carry on 
sliip-buikling far cheaper than England, for this plain 
reason, that the materials of ships — timber, cordage, 
hemp, and tar — are produced by nature on the shores 
of tiie Jialtic, in countries wliefe labour is not half so 
dear as in the British isles. f)n the other inind, cot- 
ton goods and iron of all sorts can be maiuifactured 
far chea{>er in (Ireat Britain than eitlier in Fi’anee or 
the Baltic states, in consequence of the accumulation 
of capital and great skill in niacliinery in this conn- 
tiy, and the incalculable advantage of our coal mines. 
Ileal reciprocity, tlien, would iiave cousisted in a 
treaty, Avherehy, in consideration of our admitting their 
shipping into our harbours on as favourable terms as 
they admitted ours into theirs, they consented to re- 
ceive our cotton goods into their^ovis on tlie same terms 
as we received cotton fabrics into ours. No per- 
son can doubt that although such a system might have 
been hurtful to our maritime interests, and dangerous 
to our nation al superior! ty or i ndepen d ent e,^x't i t w ould , 
with refeience merely to national Avealth, have been a 
fair reciprocity treaty, and would in the end have com- 
municated upon the whole an equal and reciprocal bene- 
fit to the staple and natural branchesof industry of both 
countries. But, instead of this, what have we done un- 
der the reciprocity system ? We contented ourselves 
with issuing a proclamation, in which we said that we 
would admit Prussian, Danish, and Swedish shipping 
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into our imrhours on tiie same ftrnis on which, they 
receiA’cd ours. Wenever thought of malviug a stjpu- 
Jation in return for the boon tiins conferred on their 
shipping', in whirli they had the natural advantage 
over us, that they shouid concede to us a similar boon 
for iron and cotton goods, wliere we bad a natural ad- 
vaiitago over them. Tliat would have been reo/ re- 
ciprocity, but \ve contented ourselves with mminal i-e- 
eijn'oeity, which was on our own side only. The conse- 
quence has been, that the Baltic shipowners gained 
the ineak'idable advantage of obtaining a competition 
on equal terms with the British shijsping interest in 
the carrying on the intercourse betn een .the Baltii: 
shores and the 13ritisli harbours, and sweeping oil' t<i 
themselves three-fourths of that valuable tralFie, while 
the British manufacturers w’ere not enabled in return 
to sell one pound worth inoi-e of iheir articles in the 
Baltic j)orts than before. 

But this is not all. Not content with giving us nu 
coiuraercial advantage whatever, in return for tli,is 
huge boon to their shipping interest, the eontiaenta! 
nations have tlone just the reverse ; and Prussia, in 
partieidar, to propitiate whom the navigatiou laws — 
that is, the nursery for our seamen — were sacrificed, 
has, in rcturn,‘organized the celebrated Prmdan conh 
werciol league, by which more tlian tlie half of Ger- 
many has been arrdyed in decided hostility to our 
manufacturing industry. Bj' this celebrated confede.. 
racy, tbe German .states, containing twenty-six rnillim-''' 
()f mhal)itants, \isxve been combined in a league, found- 
ed on the principle of corumercial liostility to Euglandj 
and that the duties imposed thmiglmut the whtde 
f’-stent of the leiigue, on all goods of British raanufac- 
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ture, are so heavy, being' practically froin forty to fifty 
per cent, on the prime cost, that they in reality amount 
to a In like manner, we have made 

.similar concessions to Portugal and Belgium, but met 
with nothing in return but increased duties on goods 
of British manufacture, in so much that the exi^orts 
to Portugal, which, in 1827, w^ere L. 1,400,000, fell, 
till, in 18.36, the/ averaged L. 1,085,000; and those 
to Belgium, which in the same year amounted to 
above a million, had fallen, in 1836, to L. 839,276. 
While, on the other hand, the trade with Holland, 
which, iu 1827, even including that with Belgium, 
with whom we have no reciprocity treaty, was only 
L. 2,104,()0(), liad risen, in 1836, with Holland alone, 
to L. 2,509,000.^ In short, to whatever side ^ turn 
iu Continental Europe, it will be found that our con- 
cessions by reciprocity treaties, which have so deeply 
affected our maritime interests, have been met by no- 
thing in return from tlie continental niltions, but in- 
creased duties or restrictive prohibitions, and tliat we 
have maintained or encouraged our trade almost ex- 
dusively with those nations with vvlmm we have made 
no such arrangements. 

The reciprocity advocates, however, are not with- 
out an answer even to this powerful argument, found- 
ed on the ’absence of any return whatever for our 
maritime concessions in the commercial policy of any 
other state. They say, although it may be desirable, 
if possible, to effect diplomatic afrangements, whereby 
the favourable admission of our manufactures might 
he secured in return for the favourable concessions 
made on our side to foreign shipping j yet, wliether 

# Portefji ii. UH. 
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this advantage is gained or not, a substantial benefit 
accrues to British industry, by the increased importa- 
tion of goods from foreign countries. I'lie great thing, 
they contend, is, to increase our mporkdions. If that 
can be effected, the growth of our exports must be 
corresponding; and the vivifying effect to British in- 
dustry must iie felt from one quarter or another. We 
do not, it is said, get the foreign goods we import for 
nothing. We must pay for them, either in our own 
manufactures, or in money, and in either case the be- 
nefit is the same, although in the latter it is more cir- 
cuitous, to our domestic industry ; for the money which 
buys foreign goods can be acquired only by us by the 
sale of our own produce. 

It may be admitted that this argument is plausible, 
and seemingly satisfactory, but, upon a clo.ser examina- 
tion, its fallacy will be very apparent. It is quite true 
that we must purchase the money witli wliich we pay 
for our foreigrf imports, by the disposal, some way,of our 
British manufactures ; but it is not the less true, that 
if a real reciprocity system was entered into with the 
European states ; that is to say, if we compelled them, 
in return for the advantages we held out to their ship- 
ping and industry, to give corresponding advantages 
to our branclies of industry, in vvhich they stand at a 
disadvantage to us, the export of our manufactures, 
and the consequent encouragement to our industry, 
would be far greater than it now is; for this plain 
reason, that vve would ship our exports, and the pro- 
duce of our industry, not only to the countries from 
which we buy our money, but to the countries also 
from whom we purchase our imports. For example, if 
at present we send E.5,000,000 worth of our manufac- 
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tures to South America, with which we purchase dol- 
lars to a similar arnouiit, and then send these dollars to 
France, Prussia, and the other reciprocity countries, 
witli a view to acquire the fruits of their industry, 
we gain in return for the purchase of h. 10,000,000 
worth of the produce of both, tlmt is, of L, 5,000,000 
worth of dollars frorn South America, and 1^.5,000,000 
wortli of produce from Europe, only Jive mUlkmsivorth 
ofou?' oivri mantifaciiires off onr hamh ; whereas, if 
we had stipulated for similar advantages to our cotton 
goods, in return for the advantages conferred by us 
iij)(>n foreign shipping, we \vould have been enabled 
to sell ten inillions worth of our manufactures, viz. 
5,000,000 to South America, in exchange for the bul- 
lion, and 5,000,000 worth to Prussia and thefoiher 
reciprocity countries, in exchange for their goods. 
Phe difference, therefore, in this case would be nothing 
short of 5,000,000 lost to our manufactures in the fo- 
reign markets. In the one case, we would engage in 
a real interchange of commodities, both wdth South 
America and Europe ; in the other, the intercourse 
is real only with South America ; and in the trade to 
the European state, we are nothing more than carriers, 
who effect a commercial intercourse, nob with our- 
selves, but between the South American and the Ger- 
inan states. 

Lord Brougham, in the debate on the repeal of the 
Orders in Council in 1812, has explained, with even 
more than his usual felicity, the cftuses of this remark- 
able difference between the commerce opened with our 
own colonies, and that which can be maintained with 
any other independent state in the old w'\)rld. “ The 
extent,” says he, “ and swift and regular progress of 
the American market for British.go«ds, is not supris- 
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ilig ; \i'e can easily and clearly account lor it. In the 
jiatnre of things it can be no otherwise; and the rea- 
son lies on the very surface of the fact. America is 
an immense agricultural country, where land is plen- 
tiful and cheap ; men and labour, though (piickly in- 
creasing, yet still scarce and dear, comj)ared with the 
boundless regions which they occupy and cultivate. 
In such a country nianufacture.s do not naturally 
thrive ; every exertion, if matters be left to them- 
selves, goes into other cliannels. 'J’his jieople is con- 
uecied >v'itli England by origin, language, manners, 
and institutions ; their taste.s go along with their con- 
venience, and they come to us as a matter of course 
fur tin.' articles W'hich they do not make tiiemselvo-s. 
()nly*'take otic fact as an example : the negroes in the 
southern state.s are clothed in English-made goods, 
and it takes 40s. a-year thus to sup|)ly one of these 
unfortunate persons. This will he admitted to be the 
lowest sum for rviiicli any person in America can be 
cioUietl ; but take it as the average, and make a de- , 
duction for the expenses above prime cost, you have ' 
it sunt upon the whole population of eight iniliions, 
vvhicii jip[U’oaclies the value of our exports to the 
United States. But it is not merely in clothing. Oo 
to any house in the Union, from their large atul 
wealthy cities to the most solitary cabin or log-house 
in the forests, you find in every corner the furniture, 
tools, and ornaments of Staflbrd.shire, of Wanvick- 
shire, and of the northern counties of England. 'I’he 
wonder ceases when we thus reflect for a moment, and 
we plainly perceive that it can he no otherwise. TIik 
whole population of the country is made up of cits- f 
tomers who rerpiire, and who can aft'ord to pay 
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our goods* This, tOo, is peculiar to that nation, and 
it is a peculiarity as happy for them as it is profitable 
for us. I know the real or aifeeted contempt with 
whieli some persons in this country treat our kinsmen 
of the West. 1 fear some angry and jealous feelings 
have survived our foianer more intimate connexion 
with thern^ — feelings engendered by the event of its 
termination, but which it would be wiser, UvS w ell as 
more manly, to forget. Nay, there are certain romantic 
spirits who even despise the unadorned structure of 
their massive democratic society* But to me I freely 
acknowledge, the sight of one part of it brings feel- 
ings of envy as an Englishman : I mean the happy 
distinction that, over the wdiole extent of that bound' 
less continent, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean, there 
is not one pauper to be found. Such are tlie custo- 
mers wliom America presents to us. The rapid in- 
crease of their culture and population, too, doublin,!^ 
in twenty-five or thirty years, must necessarily aug- 
ment this demand for our goods in the same propor- 
tion. Circumstanced as the two countries are, I use 
no figure of speech, but speak tlie simple feet when I 
say, that not an axe falls in tlie woods of America 
wdiich does not put in motion some shuttle or Iiam- 
mer, or wheel in England.”*' 

5?uch is the astonishing efiect of the causes thus 
eloquently described by Lord Brougham, as occasion- 
ing the surprising demand for English manufactures 
in the British Colonies, or tlie independent States 
which have arisen from that origin, over other cona- 
feiesf /rile following Table, which, a vvouhl 

^ Farliiimeufary Debater, xxiii. t86".yv j. 
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have been incredible, shows the exports to diflereiit 
states, as compared with their respective population, 
and the value of Bxitish manufactures which they 
consume per head.^ 

It may truly be said that this table speaks as to the 
real interests and maimfacturing* establishments of 
Great Britain ; and that, if tlie nation were not struck 
with judicial blindness, they vvoiikl at once perceive 
where it is that the steady and rising market for Bri- 
tish manufactures is to be found, and where, on 
the other hand, all our efforts to promote a suc- 
cessful traffic may be regarded as fruitleKss and un- 
availing. For fifteen years past our whole com- 
mercial policy has been directed to the object of gain- 
ing more ready vent for oiu* manufactures into 
the coniinerital states of Europe. We have concluded 
no less than twelve reciprocity treaties with the prin- 
cipal powers ; and, in order to propitiate their good- 
will, we have sacrificed by our treaties all our com- 
mercial advantages at least in our intercourse with 
these states. And what has been the result? Why, 
that our commerce with them is a perfect trifle when 
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cornpared with that which we maintain with our own 
colonies, whom we have maltreated and neglected for 
their sakes ; and that, while the old states take off' a 
Jeivpenceper head of their populatiori,oiir own colonies 
take off many pounds. In this instance we have 
truly verified the old adage, that we have been penny 
wise and pound foolish, even in regard to our existing 
interests at the ino?nent. But when, in addition to this, 
it is recollected that these colonies are part of our- 
selves — distant provinces of our own empire, whose 
blood is our blood, whose strength is our strength ; 
that they are increasing in numbers witii a rajhdity 
unparalleled in the annals of the Avorld ; and that, 
how’-ever fast they may augment, they are by their 
situation and circunistanees chained for centuries to 
agriculturai and pastoral employments, and conse- 
quentiy our export trade witfi tliein must increase in 
the same proportion as their iiuinbers ; while, on the 
other hand, the states of continental Europe are in- 
creasing far less rapidly in numbers — are actuated for 
the most ]>art by commercial or politiccil jealousy, and 
may any inonient become our enemies, — it may safely 
be affirmed, tlnit the neglect of the colonial provinces 
to propitiate foreign powers, is of all Iiiunan absiirdi- 
ties the most absurd* * 

Powerful as are tliese considerntioiis, derived from 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, in favour of her coloiual settlements, the facts 
pointing the same way, dcducible from the shipping 
interests, are, if possible, still more conclusive. The 
essential difference !>etweeii the shipjaiig, which car- 
ries on a trade between the colonies and the mother 
country, is, that it is, as in the lurmer case, all otir 
own^wx the latter, one-half belongs to qiir enemiis. 
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This differeiice is so eriortnous,--*tlie effects it produces 
on our maritime strength are so extraordinary,— that, 
numerous as are the details Avhich we have already 
given, \\'e cannot resist the temptation of contrasting 
our shipping and tonnage with some of the principal 
foreign powers with whom we have concluded reci- 
procity treaties, with that which we carry on with our 
own colonies. * 

The present state of the British navy imperatively 
and loudly calls for such an addition to our naval 
strengtli as may cement and protect the various and 
liighly exposed parts of our vast colonial dominion. 
Upon this point the proper comparison is, not with the 
British navy as it was during the tumult and dangers 
of .the war, but as it stood on the 31st December 
1792, SIX weeks before the war commenced ;f and 
before the execution of Louis XVL, which took place 
on the 21st January 1793, had rendered that event 

^ British and Foreign Tonnage with Iloci procity Cauutries in 1830 : 
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either inevitable or unavoidable. Now, upon turning 
to authentic documents, viz. James’s History* for the 
first period, and Mr Secretary Barrow in his Life of 
Anson for the second, we shall find that the defensive 
naval establishment of the nation at the two periods 
stood as follows.’*'’ 

But perhaps it will be said, that though the Bri- 
tish navy capable* of meeting an enemy, is not thus 
one-half of what it was in 179^? yet tins is because 
the resources of the country have so lallen off, that it 
tvas not able at the latter jieriod to inaintain tlie de- 
fensive establishment which was in existence at the 
former. To ascertain whether this is the case, let us 
exatnine what was the state of the population, oar ex- 
ports and imports, at these two periods, as affording 
a measure of the agriculture, manufactures, and ge- 
neral resources of the country. They stood respec- 
tively as follows.f 

Thus it appears that, since 1792, the popula- 
tion of the British islands has more than doubled, the 
imports more than tripled, tJie exports more than 
quadrupled, and the commercial navy increased about 
seventy per cent., while the ships of war, in all 
branches, have mnk to nearly a half of their stands 
ard /// 1792. This, too, has taken* place during 
a time when the colonial empire of Great Britain 
has been multiplied above five-fold, and the chances 
of hostility with which we are brought in contact at 

Line h> Frigates in Line ordinary Frigates ordi- Total Total (trand Total ol' 
Connnis. Co’nu nis. and building, nary anil build. Lint*. Frigates, all vessels. 

J793, 26 52 124 63 l;53 115 411 

1838, 21 9 70 84 90 9!) 303 

Vonulation of Great Exports. Imports. 

ISntain and Ireland. Official Value. Official Value. b • 

12,680,000 L.24,904,850 L. 1 9, $.59,358 1,. 540, 145 

1838, 27,2.50,000 !0,5,170,.549 61, 268, .320 2,78.5,387 

— Porter’s Parliameutiii v Tables and J'inauce Aceonnts for 1838, 
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different points over the globe have been increased in 
a similar proportion. 

It is easy to see to what cause this remarkable de- 
cline in our trade with old nations, and this marvel- 
lous increase in our commercial intercourse with our 
own colonies, is to be ascribed. It is evidently owing 
to the fact, that these old states are in the same stage 
of civilisation with ourselves, and, therefore, they are 
actuated by a natural desire to deal in the same arti- 
cles, and to nianufacture the same produce as our- 
selves. Are we Cotton-Spinners ? — so are they. Are 
we Ironmasters ? — so are they. Are we Silk- Manu- 
facturers ? — so are they- Are we Cutlery and Hard- 
ware Merchants ?— so are they. Are we Clothiers 
and Woollen-Drapers ? — so are they. There is no 
branch of industry in which we excel, in which theyare 
not all making the greatest and most strenuous, and 
sometimes successful, efforts to rival and outstrip us. 
It is in vain that we meet them with the signs of 
amity, and hold out the olive-branch in token of our 
desire to establish reciprocity treaties on the footing 
of real mutual advantage. We cannot, by so doing, 
either shut the eyes of their manufacturers to the dan- 
ger of Britisli competition, or close the vision of their 
governments to tiie dazzling spectacle of British great- 
ness. They see that we have risen to the'^suramit of 
prosperity under the system of protection to domestic 
industiy, and they naturally imagine that it is only 
by following our example that they can hope to rival 
oiir success. It is in vain that W'e now offer to meet 
them on the footing of perfect reciprocity. They say 
— “ It is very well for you to throw dotvn the bar- 
riers when your superiority in every branch of ind us- 
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try is incontestible. » When ours is the same, we will 
follow your example; in the meantime you must al- 
low us to imitate the steps which enabled you to reach 
the elevated position which you now enjoy.” It is 
difficult to see the answer which can be made to 
such arguments. It is not surpidsing that ardent 
and visionary men embraced the reciprocity system. 
It was founded on enlarged and philanthropic views, 
and it would be well for mankind if all nations 
could at once be brought to act upon the same wise 
and enlightened principles. But experience has now 
demonstrated that the endeavour to introduce that sys- 
tem into tlie world is, even in the most favourable 
vievy, premature, and tliat, in the attempt to attain it, 
we have essentially injured our own commercial navy 
and maritime strength, without having gained so 
much as one single countervailing commercial advan- 
tage. 

Let us, tiierefore, no longer strain after the im- 
practicable efibrt to disarm the commercial jea- 
lousy of the European states; but, boldly looking our 
situation in the face, direct our main elforts to the 
strengthening, conciliating, and increasing of our co- 
lonial em{)ire. There is to be found the bone of our 
hone, and the flesh of onr flesh. 'Inhere are to be 
found the •true descendants of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
there the j)eople, who, already imbued with our tastes, 
our habits, our artificial wants, must be chained for 
txjuturies to agricuitui'al or pastoral employments, and 
can only obtain from the mother-country the im- 
mense amount of manufactured produce which their 
growuigAvealth and numbers must require. So strong- 
ly marked out do these principles app*ear, — -so clearly 
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is the future path traced out to 'England, not less by 
her duty than her interests, that there is no one cir* 
cunistance in her present condition, not even those 
which are most justly considered as pregnant with 
danger and alarm, that may not be converted into the 
source of blessings, if a decided and manly course is 
taken by the nation and its government, in regard to 
its colonial interests. Indeed, so clearly does this ap- 
])ear, that one is almost tempted to believe that the 
manifold political and social evils of our present con- 
dition, are the scourges intended by Providence to 
bring ns back, by necessity and a sense of our own 
interests, to those great national duties from which 
we have so long and so unaccountably swerved. 

Are we oppressed with a munerons and redundant 
liopulation. Are u'e apprehensive that a mass of hu- 
man beings, already consisting of nearly thirty mil- 
lions, and nmitiplying at the rate of a thousand souls a 
day, will ere long be unable to find subsistence within 
the narrow space of these islands ? Let us turn to the 
colonies, and there we shall find boundless region.s, ca- 
pable of maintaining ten times our present popula- 
tion in contentment and affluence, and which require 
only the surplus arms and mouths of tlie parent state, 
to be converted into gigantic empires, which, before 
a century has elapsed, may overshadow the greatness 
even of European retmwn. Are we justly fearful 
that the increasing manufacturing skill and growing 
commercial jealousy of the Continental States may 
gradually shut us out from the European market, and 
that our millions of manufacturers may find their 
sources of foreign subsistence foil at a time when all 
home employments are filled up? Let us turn to the 
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Colonies, and there we shall see empires of gigantic 
strength rapidly rising to maturity, in which manu- 
facturing establishments cannot, for centuries, take 
root, and in which the taste for British inanufacturewS, 
and the habits of British comfort, are imielibly im- 
planted on the British race ? Are we overburdened 
with the weight of our poor-rates and the multitude 
of our paupers, arid trembling under the effect of the 
deep-rooted discontent produced in the attempt to 
withdraw public sufiport from the maintenance of the 
adult and healtliy labourer ? Let us find the means 
or transporting these healthy workmen to our colonial 
settlements, and we will confer as great a blessing 
upon them, as we null give a relief to tlie parent State. 
Are vve disquieted by the rapid progress of corruption 
in our great towns, and alarmed at the enormous mass 
of female profligacy, which, like a gangrene, infests 
these great marts of pleasure and opulence ? Let us 
look to the Colonies, and there we shall find states in 
winch the population is advancing with incredible 
rapidity, but in which the greatest existing evil is, 
the undue and frightful preponderance of the male 
sex ; and all that is wanting to complete their means 
of increase is, that the proportion should be righted 
by the transfer to distant shores of pai-t of the female 
populatioli wdiich now encumbers the British isles ? 

Are the means to transport these numerous and 
indigent classes to these distant regions wanting, and 
has individual emigration hitherto been liable to the 
reproach, that it removes the better class of our citi- 
zens who could do for themselves, and leai’^es the poor- 
est who encumber the land? The British navy lies 
between j and means exist of transt?oiting, at hardly 
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any expense to the parent Statt, all that can ever be 
required of our working population from that part of 
the empire which they overhurden, to that to which 
they will prove a blessing. It is astonishing the at- 
tention of Governinent has not, ere this, been turned 
to this subject. And why may not part .at least of 
the British navy be constantly employed in transport- 
ing emigrants of all classes to our cofonial povssessions ? 
Why should three hundred vessels of different sizes, 
that are now in commission in the British navy, be 
employed, oiily in useless parades, wlien luindreds of 
thousands on the British shores are pining for the 
means of trans]K)rt across the seas, and millions of 
acres on the other side of the ocean, teeming with 
verdani fertility, aw^ait only their robust hands to be 
converted into a terrestrial paradise ? Why should 
the British navy not be employed like the Roman le- 
gions, in time of peace, in works of public utility ; 
and why should their efforts not construct causeways 
across the deep, which would bind together the im- 
mense circuit of the British colonial dominions, as 
strongly as the highways constructed l)y the legions 
cemented the fabric of their mighty empire ? In this 
view, the last inconvenience attending a redundant 
pauper popiilafion— that of being with difficulty re- 
moved, — would be con verted into anelernent oi" national 
.strength, because it would induce all classes cheerfully 
to acquiesce in the duplication of our naval force, 
from which they all derive such obvious advaritages ; 
the navy would augment in size, ahd grow in useful- 
ness, ijnder such a salutary system ; and the very 
-quality which Adam Smith long ago remarked as the 
greatest obstacle to the improvement of the human 
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race, that of beinj? the lumber which it is of all others 
the most difficult to transport, would become the. 
means of augmenting the maritime force of England, 
and strengthening the unseen chain which holds to- 
gether the far distant provinces of its mighty domi- 
nion. 

Powerful as arc these considerations, drawn from 
private interest and public advantage, there are yet 
greater things than these — ^there are higher duties 
with which man is entrusted, even than those con- 
nected with kindred or country ; and if their due 
discharge is to be ascertained by statistical de- 
tails, it is by those which point out the grow'th of 
tnoral and religious improvement, rather than those 
which measure tlie increase of commerce and. opu- 
lence. In contemplating the wonderful progress of 
mankind in these particulars, a remarkable passage in 
au eloquent historian deserves particular considera- 
tion, the more so tliat it comes from the pen of one 
who never was accused of fanatical view's, and whose 
brilliant powers were directed to any thing rather 
than visionary anticipations of future felicity. — “ The 
hostile tribes of the North,” says Mr Gibbon, “ who 
detested the pride and power of the King of the 
World, suspended their domestic feuds ; and the bar- 
barians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Piets, and 
theSaxQns, spread tliemselv'es with rapid and irresist- 
ible fury from the wall of Antoninus to the shores of 
Kent. Their southern neighbours have exaggerated 
the cruel depredations of the Scots and Piets ; and a 
valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attacotti, the enemies 
and afterwards the soldiers of Valentinian, are accused 

. - ■ .w 

by an eye-witness of delighting in the taste of human 
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flesh. When they Ii anted the woods for prey, it i&s 
said that they attacked the shepherd rather than his 
flock, and that they curiously selected the most de{i>- 
cate and brawny parts of both males and females, 
which they prepared for their horrid repasts. If, in 
the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary 
tovvn of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really exist- 
ed, vve may contemplate, in the period of the Scottish 
history, the opposite extremes of savage and civilized 
life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our 
ideas, and to encourage the pleasing* hope that N^ew 
Zealand may produce, in some future age, the Hume 
of the Southern hemisphere.”^ Such were the words 
of prophetic genius seventy years ago ; but what 
would^Mr Gibbon have said if he had lived to the pre- 
sent time, and seen within that short period so vast a 
change in Inunan affairs, that the event which he then 
regarded as almost as improbable as the barbarism of 
the West of Scotland, is already accomplished ; and 
the descendants of the cannibals of Caledonia are set- 
ting forth from the shores of the Clyde, to convey to 
the cannibals of New Zealand the wonders of Euro- 
pean art, and the blessings of Christian civilisation ? 

Tiiese marvellous changes do indeed enlarge tiie cir- 
cle of our ideas, for they carry ns back to pri meval days, 
and the first separation of the ditTereut races of man- 
kind upon earth. For what said the Most High in 
that auspicious moment, when the eagle first sported 
in the returning vSunbearn — when the dove brought 
back the olive-branch to a guilty and expiring world, 
and the robe of beams was woven in the sky which 
first spoke peace to inau”— -^VGod shall increase Ja- 
phet, and he sllall dwell in the tents of Shem^^ 

4''^ (jibhoM, V<j1 iv. p. 2^7, cirnp. xkv. 
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Canaan shall be his servant,” God hm multiplied 
Japhet, and well and nobly has he jjerfoi’iiied his des- 
tiny. After conquering in the Roman legions the 
ancient world — lifter humanizing the barbarism of an- 
tiquity, by the power of the Roman sway, and the in- 
fluence of the Roman law, the “ Audax Japeti genus” 
lu!s transmitted to modern times the glorious inlieri- 
taiice of European freedom. After having conquer- 
ed in the British Navy the empire of the seas, it has 
extended to the utmost verge of the eartli tiie influence 
of liumanized maiinei's, aiul becpieathed to future ages 
the fttr more glorious inlieritance of British coloniza- 
tion. But niiu-k tlie difference iu the action of the 
descendants of Japhet — the ISuropean race — upon the 
fortunes of mankind, from tiie influence of that reli- 
gion to which the Koman Empire was the mighty 
pioneer. I'lie Roman legions concpicred only by the 
sword ; fire and bloodshed attended their steps ; it 
was said by our own ancestors on the hills of Cale- 
donia, tliat they gave peace only by estahiishing a so- 
litude— -tt/t/' soUtudiuem fccenmt puceni adpellant. 
The British colonists now set out with the olive- 
branch, not tlie sword in their hand ; witli the Cross, 
not the eagle on their banners — they bring not ivar 
and devastation, but peace and civiiisatjon around 
their steps, and the track of their chariot-wheels is fol- 
lowed, not by tlie sighs of a captive, but the blessings 
of a renovated world. 

“ He shall dwell,” says the prophecy, “ in the tents 
of Shem,” Till these times, that prophecy has not 
been accomplished, the descendants of Shorn — .the 
Asiatic race— still hold the fairest portion of the 
earth, and the march of civilisation, like the path of 

VOL. ir. cc 
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the sun, has hitlierto been from east to west. From 
the plains of Shinar to the isles of Greece — from the 
isles of Greece to the hills of Rome — frotn the hills of 
Home to the shores of Britain — from the shores of 
Britain to the wilds of America, the progress of civi- 
lisation has been steadily in one direction, and it has 
never reverted to tlie land of its birth. Is, then, this 
progress destined to be perpetual ? Is the tide of civi- 
lisation to roll only to the foot of the Rocky moun- 
tains, and is the sun of knowledge to set at last in the 
waves of tlie Pacific ? No ; the mighty day of foiii 
tliousaud years is drawing to its close ; the sun oi 
humanity has performed its destined course ; but Ions; 
ere its setting rays are extinguislied in the west, it> 
ascepding beams have glittered tlie isles of the eastern 
seas. *\Ve stand on the verge of the great Revcdution 
of Time — the de.scendants of Japhet are about to dwell 
in the tents of Shem — civilisation is returning to the 
land of its birth, and another day, and another race 
are beginning to dawn upon the human species. 
Already the British arms in India have given herald 
of its approach, and spread into the heart of Asia the 
terrors of the English name and the justness of the 
English rule. And now we see the race of Japhet 
.setting forth to people the isles of the east, and the 
seeds of another Europe and a second England sown 
in the region.s of the sun. 

But mark the words of the prophecy : — “ He shall 
dwell in the tent.s of Shem, and Canaan shall be his 
servant.” It is not said Canaan shall be his slave. I’o 
the Anglo-Saxon race is given the sceptre of the 
globe, but there is not given the lash of the slave- 
driver, or the,rack of tlie executioner. The East will 
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Hot be stained by the same atTocities as the VV^'est ; 
the frightful gangrene of an enslaved race is not to 
roar the destinies of the family of Japhet in the Orien- 
tal world ; humanizing, not destroying as they ad- 
vance ; uniting with, not enslaving, the inhabitants 
with whom they dwell, the British race may be im- 
proved in vigour and capacity in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, and the emigrants whom we see around us 
may become the progenitors of a race destined to ex- 
ceed tlie glories of European civilisation, as much as 
tliey have outstripped tiie wonders of ancient enter- 
prise. Views such as these arise unbidden at such a 
moment as the present, and they promise to realize 
the beautiful anticipations formed forty years ago by 
the Bard of Hope — who appears in this instaijce to 
have been almost inspired by tbe spirit of prophecy ; — 

(.'omo Iiniirovoinont u\ tlie car of Time, 

Ar«(l rule the spacious world troiii cliaie to clime; 

Thy haiuimaid, Ait, sfiall every wild explore, 

Tiatai every wave and culture every shore ; 

<.;«n Erie's banJiSj where tigers steal idoiig, 

And the dread {ridiaa chaunts a dismal song ; 

Where human tiends on mulniglit errands walk, 

And liathe in brains the murderous tomahawk; 

Thert‘ shall the iloeks on th ymy pastures stray, 

And shepherds dance at Summer’s opening day ; 

Eaeli wandering genius of the lonely gleii 
Shall start to view— the glittering haunts of men ; 

AiM silence mark, on woodland heights around, 

The village, curfew as it tolls profound.” 

Nov is it to be imagined that Britain, in discharg- 
ing these exalted duties, is not. i)ursuiug the course 
most likely to secure the ultimate benefit of its own 
inhabitants. The argnraent so often urged, that emi- 
gration is only a temporary relief,, that, the void thus 
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created is speedily filled up by the increased action of 
the principle of population at home ; and that in the 
end, like the repeated bleeding of a plethoric patient, 
it leads only to an increase of the very evil it was in- 
tended to alleviate, is entirely fallacious. If, indeed, 
it could be supposed that the habits of the working 
classes were to remain the same, after the removal of 
their superfluous numbers had taken place as before 
that event, it may readily be conceded, that the relief 
would only prove temporary, lint nothing can be 
moi-e certain than that this would not be the case. 
If, by the removal of some hundred thousand of the 
more destitute of the peojile, more employment is left 
for those u’lio remain beliind, their wages will rise, 
their, habits M'ill improve, the standard of comfort to 
which they are habituated will be elevated ; and j)o- 
pnlation will gradually Init certainly be brought un- 
der its real limitations, the prudential considerations 
and acquireii wants of individuals.*' 


The relief alforderl to (hjmestio 

industf 

y by eu\l<, 

■^ratif-n i:*. rio\^- 

very great; — so great, indeed, to 

amount 

to a most 

: ini]) 0 )’ia>it elo- 

incnt in national, prosperity. Prom 

tlio Par 

liamcMtiij; 

y papers, it ap- 

pears that the numlicir v, ho iiavo emi 

grated iV 

om fife -ih 

dtish ishojfh m 

our own colonies and the American states in 
as follows 

1836 and 1 

837, fiave been 

1832. 1833. 

J 834. 

1833. 

1836. tm. 

British N. America, (>0,339 28,80-S 

40,060 

] 5,573 

35,226 29,884 

Unit. S. of America, 32,980 29,223 

33,074 

26,720 ' 

'37,774 36,7 it' 

Cape of Good Hope, 202 517 

288 

325 

293 326 

Australian Settlem. 3,792 4,134 

2,800 

1,860 

3,124 5,054 

Totals, 103,303 62,684 

76, 222 

44,478 

73,417 72,034 


— Porter’s Pari. Tables, vi. ^ 60 ; vii. IW. 

But tiuhso numbers, groat as they aro, do not by any moans measuro 
tin? total amount of omigratioii from the British islands ; for, from tlio 
Parliamentary Returns, it appears that there landed at Now Yoik 
alone, as emigrant.^ from, tlio united kingdom, — 
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The argument, in short, for the secomlaly or ulti- 
mate efl'ect of emigration in bettering the condition 
and improving the habits of the working classes at 
home, and thereby gradually diminishing the numbers 
of those among whom population has a tendency to 
advance with undue rapidity, is precisely the same as 
that already so amply enlarged on, by which a simi- 
lar eflect is shown to flow from the acquisition of 
landed property by the poor, or the blessed influence 
of public relief or private charity, on the national ha- 
bits and the rate of human increase. But when, in 
addition to this, it is considered tliat, by jiroinoting 
emigration, we not merely improve the situation, and 
elevate the habits of tlie working classes at home, bat 
are laying the foundations of the most durable, wide- 
spread, and rapidly increasing market for their indus- 
try abroad ; nothing can be cleai’er than that it is in 
the growth and prosperity of our colonial empii-e, tliaf: 
the true Elixir of British slrejigth i.s to be foiuid ; 
and that, as this is evidently the putli of duty poiiited 
‘ out to the nation by Providence, so it is by following 
it, that the largest share of happiness is to be secured 
to its inliahitants, and the greate.^^t durability to its 
grandeur and {>ower. 

These considerations in some degree lift up the 
veil which conceals from mortal eyes the designs of tlie 

In . 59,0 i 5 persons. 

. :>l:,ooo.— Fonpf, vii. lOO. 

thut, taking tiie twi> together, tlioro is at Icnst i(MVM)() peiv.oii.s 
emigrate Mivnvially iVoni Great Britain uiul iielaiul, 'rhe annnal in- 
oreuioiU. of tlieir minibers is at present abunl .‘i05,(;00 ; bO tiiat nearly 
one-third of iht increase: is thus peritHlicaVIy drawn oiT; — a state of 
Biiiigs frangid Avitb tlie most lasting benefits, botii to the parent state 
'* 01(1 the xuiw wfjilld. « 
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moral and show us what'are the vast purposes 

which Supreme Intelligence has in view, in the 
triumphs which adorned the last, and the domestic 
convulsions which agitate the present generation. 
The former elevated the British navy to supreme do- 
minion, and established the wonderful fabric of the 
British colonial empire, overspreading distant hemi- 
spheres, encircling tlie earth in it.s grasp ; the latter 
diffused through tlie heart of the empire those discor- 
dant passions, that ceaseless activity, that straining 
after ideal perfection, which, unable to find gratifica- 
tion at home, M'as destined to impel a perpetual stream 
of activity to foreign settlements, and cover the wil- 
derness thus brought under the British rule with the 
abodes of civilized man. Thence the prodigious e.\- 
tension of emigration which at once attended the po- 
litical convulsion of 18 ,^ 2 ; and the vast grow'th, es- 
pecially of our Australian settlerneiits, during the last 
eight years. If^ as already observed,* commercial de- 
mocracy is the spring intended by Nature to counter- 
balance the attractions of home and kindred, and send 
forth the ardent colonist into distant lands, to spread 
in desert regions the seeds of civilisation, and t!ie 
blessings of improvement; if the fervour of Grecian 
democracy, and the coiKiuests of the Republican le- 
gions, were the means employed by Providence to dif- 
fuse civilisation along the sliores of the Mediterranean, 
in ancient days, still more clearly were the triumphs of 
the British navy, and the growth of British liberty, the 
vast moving pow'er which was to spread the wonders of 
European knowledge, and the blessings of Chri.sliar! 

Vol i. p. 

* 
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civilisation along th« whole coasts of the niaritinie 
alobe, in moderiJ iiincs. - 

Let ns not, then, regret the difficulties which are to 
terminate in beneficence, the pains which beget im- 
mortality ; the religious fervour of the seventeenth 
century planted the British seed in the western, the 
political z:eal of the nineteentii has sj)read the Anglo- 
Saxon race tlj rough the southern lieniisphere. The 
nation may well be in travail, for a new world 
has sprang from itvS bosom. Acknowledging with 
heartfelt thankfulness the direction of Supreme In- 
telligence, which thus makes alike the virtues and 
vices, the passions and greatness, the wisdom and 
folly of men the instruments for tlie furtherance of 
its designs, for tlie advancement of mankirid, let 
us never forget that it is regulated freedoih which 
alone can be the agent in this mighty scheme of be- 
neficence ; that tlie frantic passions of extreme demo- 
cracy burst the overstrained spring of human improve- 
ment ; and tliat, if we would eo-operate perruanent- 
ly in the designs of Providence for the progress of the 
world, we can do so only by promoting that faith, and 
discharging those duties which are eujoiiied alike by 
the dictates of experience, and the book of Salvation, 
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CHAPTER XVL 


ON THE CORN LAWir*, 


ARGUMENT. 


Pcnr.aaent cau.<k* vi luch in all nUl c-:>tj;bllslied states renders [3gricuhar;Vl niM- 
tectson iiiclispcn sable, ifllKv wonid. preserve ibeir natiuual independence— A<- 
gunierit against tills by the Anti-Cern i.av Advocates-— .Arginoont on the. o5lii'; 
side by the AgricnUuilsT.s — Free Ifnportr?.ti.>n of Grain, 'ivonld in the ontvc-i 
lower, bat not in the end Uiate.ihilly afleet, siui price O-f provisioiis — jAn inancnt' 
ly rctlueeil prices nnd I'.enirancntly overdov.'ijig sinedy eaiinot coexist. — 
ces of the.iuipossibility of this from tlie case of separate Giies — And eenntrivs 
— Fail in the price of snbsisiente wonid nor benedt t!)f' eoadidon of the Feople 
—As wages would iiumediatvdy iall la the simu: ijrcpi'rtkn! — Mauuf e..{ orer.; 
would not be benetiied — As the iioore rnarkc:: fa' the!; jo'odeco vvoukl l>e Itcn 
greu*:er than the foreign gained — -Sijporior iinporMncc of the horne to tlic fo- 
reign eonsumigiot! of our uiannlaetures — \'a]ne of tim agricnlJnral prodaee of 
the Nation — Ami unr AI.inuiutTares— FrnporGofss iT tin’ people enndoyt'd in 
these didcreiit iorerests — iXingcis of iVee admission (d'lbrcign grah^ lo our na - 
tional independeiiee — luitneaso rcsoiirees of thiti.li agricnhtnc — Itnporlnin. 
vifeet of Covn i.avvs in e«|u:di/i;jg prices — Example of the eflecL of n.gricnhnral 
pleiUy on generai prosperity iVom f>i?r years irreceding l8dG — And of tiio o]'- 
posite effect, from the four bad years since ih.ai tiuie— -Nati'ui.s frcin vefe n.i v.o; 
import corn will not take onr mauufictu: a's — iA-usous of this jealousy of om 
eomnicrcial grealiu ss— tsf inferiority of tin- niarkets fur oiu' nuuiufaeinf iru; 
produce in these re,t(or-sti) ihc.t allbrded by our oven enhivators. 

“ It is to ut; purpose,” said Dr Johrisoii, to tell ine 
that eggs are ouly a penny the doxen in the Highlaiuis. 
— is not because (^ggs are many ; but because 
pence are feuo” 'i'bis tamstiu but })roibund observation 
of tlie great scige of the eighteenth century, points to 
the reason wliich in every age has rendered it indis- 
•pensable for a na/iou which a.spires lo remain iiuJepcn - 
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dent to give legisiatwe protection to its agricultural 
industry, in the later stagCwS of society. The same 
reason perpetually operates to compel such protec- 
tion, wliich must always render any attempt at es- 
tablishing an extensive commercial intercourse with 
such states on the footing of real reciprocity imprac- 
ticable ; viz. that {U'ices inevitablj^ rise in the old and 
wealthy coniinunity from the great quantity of the 
precious metals, or the existing currency wiridi their 
opulence erialdes them, and tlAclr numerous mercan- 
tile transactions conqiei tliem, to keep in circuIatioTi ; 
and, consequently, tlie necessaries of life can only be 
raised at a higher money cost by its inliabitants than 
by the euitivators of ruder and poorer slates, Wlieu 
this state of matters has arrived, the nati«)n must do 
one of tWTj thiiigs: either it must hy fiscal duties 
screen its native agriculture fioin tlie eflects of fo- 
reign competition, or it nmst be content to see its 
fields return to jjasturage, and its rural pojiuiatlon 
meii avvaiy, w hile the suppiies of tlie naiiori are main- 
ly oblaiiied fr(.>m foreign states. I'he great law of 
Nature, already noticed, intended iW the e(pudizatioi\ 
of the encouragement of industry, and the spread of 
population over the globe, and to ]>revcut either from 
becoming pent up w ithin Ibe limits of a single state, 
necessarily iiuluees this result; and accordingly it has 
been exemplified in ancient times IV>i' a very long pe« 
riod, and on tlie greatest possible scale. Rome, iVotn 
enjoying the dominion over the whole civilized natioris 
which dwelt on the shores of the Mediterraneaii, of 
necessity, and in a true liberal spirit, allowed them all 
a free trade in grain ; and tlie consequence was, tliat, 
for the four last centuries of the empire, agriculture 
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continunlly declined in the Italian provinces : the 
sturdy old race of cultivators, the strength of the le- 
gions, disappeared ; the vast estates of the nobles cul- 
tivated by slaves were devoted to pasturage ; and it 
was the complaint of its historians, that the existence 
of the Roman people Iiad been left to the chance of 
the winds and the waves, and that the mistress of the 
world depended for its subsistence upon the floods of 
the Nile,'^ 

As this progressive and unavoidable change, how- 
ever, conies to affect seriously tlie interests or suppos- 
ed interests of different classes in the old established 

t 

cornnniiiity, it has in this country become the object 
of vehement contention. 

Wheat, it is said, can be raised in Poland at from 
twenty-one to twentyvfive shillings a-quarter, and it 
may be laid down at any time at any barliour in 
(xreat Britain at from t\venty-five to thirty shillings. 
If, then, tlie harbours were jiermanently opened, we 
should obtain provisions at little more than half the 
j)riee which we at present pay for them. The ad- 
vantages of such a change would be incalculable ; 
every poor man would find himself suddenly in pos- 
session of double his income. Tlie large surplus 
which would remain at the disposal of all classes, after 
providing for their necessary wants, would immensely 
increase their general comfort, and proportionally 
augment the quantity of the luxuries and conveniences 
of life they would be enabled to purchase. The home 
market for our manufticturers would thus increase 
with the prosperity of all the industrious classes. 

^ I'he foreign vent for our manufacturing industry 

^ Tacitus, Ann. xii. GibVjoti, vi, 23!j. 
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would be equally extended, by the vast impulse which 
would be given to foreign agTiculture by the increased 
demand for its productions in this country, and the 
increased wealth wliich our extensive purchases of 
their produce would difi'use through foreign states. 
The agricultural classes, or labourers, who might be 
thrown out of employment in the British islands, in 
the first instance, would speedily find a more profitable 
occupation for theiiiselves and their families, by en- 
gaging in the rnaiiufacturing eslaldishments, to whom 
this auspicious change would communicate an unheard 
of degree of activity and extension. All classes would 
in the end be beiiefiled who really deserve encourage- 
ment — few, even for a time, injured in the disposal 
of their industry. None, in the long run, wjll sufler 
hut the selfish aristocrats, who have hitherto saved 
thcunselves from insolvencv, bv levving an enormous 
t;ix upon the other classes of the coniiniinity. 

The supporters of the agricultural intei’est argue 
after a different manner. Experience, they observe, 
has now abundantly proved that tlie British cultiva- 
tor, o])pressed as he is by the weight of taxes, poors 
rates, and liigh prices, from wliich the agriculturists 
of poorer or more fertile states are relieved, cannot 
maintain tlie struggle under a system of free compe- 
tition. .If, therefore, foreign grain be admitted free of 
duty, the unavoidable consequence will be, that the 
British cultivators will be driven out of the market ; 
a great proportion of the arable land in the country 
will be restored to a state of nature ; the vast capital 
employed in bringing it to its present state will in a 
few years be destroyed ; the agricultural interest will 
be essentially injured ; and if so, ^'ill the inanutac- 
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turers find any compensation for t}ie loss of their mar- 
kets by the extension of the sale of British inariufac- 
tiires in foreign states ? Will the cultivators of the 
Volga and the Vistula ever consume as much per hcatl 
of British manufactures as those of Kent, Norfoik, or 
East Lothian ? And if they will not, are we not 
straining after a remote, nncertain, and contingent 
benefit, by seeking to encourage the industry of states 
who may any day become our enemies, to the detri- 
ment of our own neighbours and countrymen, vvhos(' 
habitvS are fixed on our [jroductions, who consume ten 
times as much of them as any foreign population, an.-! 
the market aiforded by whose industry is steady, cer- 
tain, aiid cousfantly increasing? 

In foi;ming an opinion between these tvv'o contra- 
dictory set of arguments, tlie first object of inquiry is, 
Wliethcr the advantages of a free trade in grain are 
likely to be as real and its disadvantages as chimerical 
as its adv'ocates imagine? 

Is it, then, really certain that an unrestricted im • 
portation of foivign grain would, in the long-run, 
lower the money price of provisions to the British ia- 
bourers ? It appears to be extremely doubtful whe- 
ther it would lu'tve this eft’ect after the lapse of a cer- 
tain number of years. Nay, it iuay be doubted \\ hether 
the result in the end would not be that the „price of 
subsistence would be raised to tise British consumer. 
It may safely be conceded that, in ihejirfit imtunce, 
the abolition of tin? Corn latws would oceaxsion a con- 
siderable fall in tije price*of British grain, because it 
would bring- into competition with the British farmer 
an extensive class of producers who rai.se their farns 
produce on richer ‘.joils, under finer climates, or with 
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cheaper labour. But. would this effect be pennaiieut ? 
Would the price of grain, at the end of five or seven 
years, remain at the low standard to which it had 
been reduced by ilie sudden influx of foreign coiripe- 
lition ? Nothing can be clearer than tliat it would 
not. The depression of price would imniediately 
throw a large portion of British arable land out of til- 
lage ; the higliCi; or inferior soils would cease to be 
cultivated, because ihej^ could not be cultivated ihr a 
profit ; aiKl {seath or broom would resume tlmir doiiii- 
nioa over a largo part of the now cultivated tracts hi 
England. This eiiect would be inevilable ; for al- 
though, in tSie end, rent and wages might be Ibrced 
down by necessity to the lower level induced ilirough 
the change of prices, yet we know by experieiwe that 
this would only be ll‘e case after a protraett^d course 
of suiicriiig on the part of bulii the agricultural la- 
boiu'ers and iarniers, and after tlie destruction of a 
large part of the capital liow employe*! in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. In the interim, as the prices tiie far- 
mer received for his grain and otiur produce iuul ge- 
nerally fallen, while Ins rent and expense of culture 
Iiad undergone little or no dimiiuilioii, be would be 
linable to continue his expenditure on the less produc- 
tive soils, and be compelled to concentrate his eiibrts 
upon those to which nature has been most bountifb]. 

What, then, would be gained by such a cliange but 
an alteration in the class and the nation by whom our 
subsistence was to be furnished ? "Jlie liome-growers 
would be depressed as inuch^^as the foreign growers 
would be encouraged in their operations. The mar- 
ket w^ould not in the end overflow ; it would only be 
competently supplied, and depend in p^irt on foreign in- 
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Stead of doinestic industry. If Poland and Russia 
would produce more for the British maiuifacturers, 
Great Britain and Ireland would produce less. Fann- 
ing, to the extent of perhaps three millions of quarters 
annually, would be destroyed in the British isles, and 
faianing to a similar extent would be called into exist- 
ence on the banks of the Vistula or the Dnieper. 
But there could not be any pennanejut increase of the 
supply over tlie detnand. Foreign competition would 
do for British agriculture what British manufactures 
would do, and have often done, when so admitted, to 
foreign inaMufacturing industry, viz. produce a total 
destruction of a large part of the deluged branch of 
industry. We might, according to Mr Caniiing’s hy- 
perbole, by so doing call a new world into existence 
to correct the balance of tlie old ; but would we not, 
in the perilous attempt, subinergx% as he has done, the 
one continent, in proportion as we eievated the other ? 

The fiuidarneiital error of the opponents of tlie Corn 
Laws on this j)oiiit is, tiiat tliey suppose two tilings 
to continue wliicli can never co-exist in the same 
country, or even in the same district of country, viz.. 
permanently reduced prices^ and a permanently over- 
do'wlng supply, Coimnon sense as \veH as universal 
experience, demonstrate that no such result can per- 
manently take place. It may ensue, and often does 
ensue for a time, but such a state of things never has 
been, and never can be, lasting. The manufacturing 
classes are well aware of this on tlieir own side of the 
question. Give us, they invariably say, a free impor- 
tation, and we will, by the superior cheapness of our 
manufoctures, extinguish the production of every com- 
I>eting state, Tbe main ground of their numerous 
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and at present well-founded complaints against the 
British Government is, that they have neglected to 
stipulate for the advantage of importation at moderate 
duties with the other countries with whom we hav'e 
concluded reciprocity treaties. Yet, strange to say, 
they do not see, or affect not to see, that a similar re- 
sult must ensue from the unrestricted importation of 
foreign grain in^o the British harbours, and that tlie 
same necessity \vhich would compel the one-half of the 
iron-masters of France to blow out their furnaces, if 
the hardware goods of Birmingham and Carron >vere 
admitted duty-free into the French harbours, must 
comj)el the Britisli farmer to consign a large part of 
his fields to the heath-fowl and the i)lover, if Polish 
grain is admitted duty-free to the British harbours. 

Holding it, then, as clear that the necessary effect of 
tlie rei)eal of the Corn Laws would be a great increase of 
foreign, and a great diminution of British agriculture, 
the question is, would such a state of things alford any 
guarantee for a considerable or permanent rednetion in 
the price of tlie necessaries of life to the working classes 
of Great Britain ? Nothing seems clearer than that 
such an expectation would prove altogether illusory. 
The impetus given to foreign agrieniture would im- 
mediately and considerably i-aise tlie price of foreign 
grain, while the same causes would in the same pro- 
portion lower that of British. Polish wheat would 
rise from twenty-live shillings a quarter to thirty-live 
or forty ; British would fall from fifty-five to forty- 
five or forty. But would this efiect continue when 
the produce of Briti.sh agriculture, yielding to the 
efiect of a competition which it could not withstand, 
was rapidly and progressively diminishing ? It dearl) 
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wouid not. The foreign grower would gradually beat 
down the British, and get the monopoly of the British 
n)arket into Iu’kS own bands. The moinent this au- 
spicious state of tiling arrived, the competition being 
})ractically at an end, prices would gradually rise 
again; the foreign grower,findingbin)seif relieved from 
the competition ^vith the British one, would not be 
slow in raising his prices. The bank$ of the IClbe and 
the Vistula would wave with abundant and luxuriant 
barve.sts, while those of the Thames, the Mersey, and 
the Clyde, would in great part be restored to tlie 
wilderness of nature ; but it is by no means clear tliat 
tlse operative of Manchester or Glasgow w'ould eat 
his bread cheajier, because be had practically come to 
de])eTici upon the wheat growers of I’oland instead of 
those of his own country. 

liivStafices of the practical working of this principle 
are of every day's occurrence in the neighliourhood of 
every great town. If some essenliai article of con- 
sumption, such as coal, is rai.sed in its immediate vi- 
cinity, as is the case in Birmingham, Newcastle, or 
Glasgow, and by the opening of a railway or camil, 
the same article is suddenly throAVu into it in vast 
quantities from a more remote mineral district, where 
the cost of production is not u third of what it is in 
the crowded avenues to the city, the ultimate effect 
is, not that both parties continue their operations, and 
tlie citizens obtain the undiminished benefit of their 
continued competition, but that, after a short and severe 
struggle, o/te or other is flrhen out the field. The 
party who can produce the article cheape.st in the end 
prevails, and the moment that he finds himself reliev- 
ed from the pressiy-e of his antagonist, he iinraediately 
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raises the price upon the now defenceiess consuiuer. 
Niuucroiis Imve been tlie instances in wliich sinnlar 
distant competition has been introduced by the slejun 
communication of late years, in the supply of great 
cities witli the sta}>h‘ articles: of their consumption, ;ui(l 
a great reduction of price has olteju in the first instance, 
Ix'Cji tlie consequence ; but no t:onsidora!)le permanenl 
alteration in the ])riee of these articles has taken |)lace. 
Eggs, poultry, and vegc^Lables are lu’ojight in ])roni- 
sion to the Glasgow market, by the steam-boats from 
Ireiand and the liigiilanda ; Init these art icles are Just, 
as dear in t!)e GJasgow market now as tiny were he- 
lore steanupou'er was applied to the purposes of um 
vigation. Tiie smalt fiuauei’s of K ndVeu'shire amd 
Lanarkshire hare been much depressed the 
cliangc as those of Ireland and Argylosln?’e been 
benefited. And it has been provauL in one iiiernorabk* 
instance, running througli a course of centuries, that 
a great peojde derive no ptu'ntanenl krnefit in the Ibnn 
of a rcductioji of tlm prices of the necessaries of lifi\ 
by a free imjiortaliou of grain from distant states, 
liy the extension of their power over all tlie nations 
adjoining the Mediterranean, as well as by the inces- 
sant clamours of tlic Koinan |)Opulace for cheap bread, 
the Roman Government was early obliged to admit a 
free iinpoidatioii of grain from Sicily, Lybia, and 
Egypt, (lie gi*eat granaries of mankiiuL iii ancient 
times. And what was the result ? ISxactly what evi- 
dently woidd ensue from tlie application of a similar 
principle to the British islands.* The Italian cuiti\'a- 
tion was depressed ns much as the AAfrican or Egyptian 
was increased ; the jrrice of grain underwent no diini- 
JuUion to the Roman populace, but wfts fully higher, 

VOL. ir, l)d 
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OH an averap;i% than it has bcoH in England tor tin:- 
last leu )'ears3 while the snudl arable forms of Italy, 
the nursery of the legions, were absorbed in great 
sweeps of pasture ; the n^ce of indepeiuient cidtivators 
disappea,red ; tlie strength of the vitals of the state 
was eonsuiiuHl ; and at length the indcjiendence otdhe 
eentra! provinces of the empire was destroyed. 

Bat si!.pp(.jso this eficci not to lake j)iace : suppose 
tiuit, in consequence of the unresiricled admission oi, 
foreign grain, the price of subsistence is pennauentiy 
lowered to the British eon^umer, — wiii any bimelii 
thence in the end accrue to the working classes 
of Great Britain ? If, indeed, th,ey could succeed 
ill maintaining their money-wages at the existing 
level, would be very great gainers indeed by 

the change ; aithougii Ihc withering ehect of the 
deslruelitui of the agricultural dosses would, in the 
eiul, come to react on this temjiorary pr^^sperity of 
the manufocturiiig dasses. But could the inanuhics 
tiiring operati ves, or any class of lahoiircrs, keep tfieir 
mone3^-wages up at their preseoi levd, if a permanent 
reductioiy in the price of the necessaries of iifo had 
taken place ? Nolliiog is clearer' than that they could 
not. The money-rate of u'agcs, wholly indepeiideut 
of the price of provisions frma year to year, is entirely 
regulated by it, other ifiiiigs being equal, fi^om ten 
years to ten. years. If hy the free importatioi! oi' 
foreign grain the money price of it is reduced one- 
half, the ultimate result will be, that u ages will fob 
one-half also. It is knpossible it can be otherwise ; 
for even if the reduction did not ensue from any otiiei 
cause, it wnjuld inevitably be broitghi fdxnU hy the 
great impulse igiven to population, and consequent 
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siuiltiiilicatioii of jabojirers, luider the influence of lui- 
diininished money-wages and augmented ease of cir- 
cumstances, and an increased durable fall in the price 
of the necessaries of life. 

Past history and present experience alike concur in 
demonstrating this important fact. In tlie time of 
the Nornsan Conquest, the price of wheat was from 
three shillings and sixpence to five shillings a- quar- 
ter ; but nevertheless the labourers had not half tiie 
eommami of tlie necessaries and conveniences of life 
they have now, for tlie money-wages of labour were 
a halfpenny a-day during the remainder of the year, 
and a penny in harvest. Pi’ovisions are incomparably 
cheaper in Poland and in Russia than in this coun- 
try ; but are the Polish or Russian peasants half as 
comfortably fed, lodged, or clothed, as the correspond- 
ing classes in this country ? Every one knows that, so 
far from being so, or obtaining anj^ benefit whatever 
from the cheap price of jirovisions in their own coun- 
try, they are, in truth, the most ■miserable labourers 
in Europe, and feed upon scanty meals of rye-bread, 
in the midst of the splendid wheat crops which they 
raise for the more opulent consumers iu this country. 
In the southern jirovinces of Russia, wheat is often 
only ten shillings a-quarter, from the total want of 
any market,. But what is the consequence ? Why, 
that wages are so iow, that the Cossack horseman gets 
only eight shillings and sixpence a-year of pay from 
government. Wiieat and provisions of all sorts are 
much cheaper iu Ireland than iu Great Britain ; hut, 
nevertheless, the Irish laboiu’crs do not enjoy one-faif 
of the comforts or necessaries of life M-hich fail to the 
lot of their brethren on this side o!i the Channel, 
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Provisioris of all sorts are extravagantly dear in every 
part of America, Canada, and Australia ; but, high 
as they are, the wages of labour, from the rapid growth 
of these colonies, are still liiglier, and tlie condition 
of the labouring classes is beyond all precedent pros- 
perous and eomlbrtable. The mere necessaries of life 
are sold almost for nothing in Ilindostan and China, 
blit, so far from obtaining any beuefit from that low 
rate of prices, the labouring classes are so poor as to 
taste hardly any thiiig but rice and water; and wages 
are so low, seldom exceeding twopence a-day, tliat 
every sea-boy, foot-soldier, and horseman, has two, 
and every native three attendants to waiii upon his 
person. Examples of this sort })rove liow extremely 
ill-founded is the common ojniiion, that permanent 
Ig^v prices mmst necessarily produce (a)mrort to the 
working classes, and tend to slue.v tliat Mr Smith was 
much nearer ilie mark, when lie said,/' High prices 
and plenty are prosperity, low prices aiul want are 
misoyc’ 

So nuicli liabituated are ordinary oliservers, liow- 
ever,, to consider low prices UvS the iii variable <a>fiCo* 
mitant of prosperity, and so true is it that for a season., 
or even a course of seasons, wliicli are jiarticularly 
fine, the working classes obtain the full benefit of tin* 
reduction of jwices, tliat there is no one proposition in 
political economy which will be more readily conceded 
by the well-informed, and more obstinately resisted l)y 
the ordinary mass of observers. And the difficulty 
of acquiring just views on this subject is much in- 
creased by the fact, that, — ^^though the money-wages of 
labour in the long-run necessarily sink with the fall 
in the price of provisions, and, consequently, tlie well* 
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being of the population in the end has no connexion 
with the money price of provisions, — yet the clefmff/ 
of the population, and the capacit!/ of the Hlale to 
maintain in comfort an increase of inhabitants, are in 
a great degree dependent upon tlie fertility of the 
soil, and the money-price at whicli provisions can he 
obtained for tlie people, Otlicr things being equal, 
unqiiestionably the plain of Lombardy, or the pi’o- 
vinces of Brabant, will be more liopulous tlum the 
sands of Boiirdeaux, or tlie Iieallis of Old Castile. 
But, without disputing tiiat tlie capacity of the soil to 
yield an increase of subsistence is tlie most iinporlant 
element in considering the means of future increase 
which are alTorded to the people, there is nothing 
more certain than tliat such capability is no test .wdiat- 
ever eitlier of their present or futtire {irosperiiy. No 
further proof of this is necessary than wliat is alibrd'cd 
by the Irish Catholics swarming- in rags and poverty 
in one of the richest and most aljundant soils in Itln- 
rope, udiiie the ScolcU peasantry are living in (Compa- 
rative afUuence and condort on the elnirlish soil, and 
under the cioaded skies, of Caledonia. 

As little is tliere any foiuulaliou for the opinion 
which eommonlv passes as an axiom inciipable of dis- 
|)ute with the opponeiUs of the Corn Laws, tliat a Iree 
trade in gTain with the Continent would imiiiensely 
extend the market that would be opened for onr nianii- 
factiires in the states beneiited by our pureiiases of 
grain. For, in the first place, what security !ja,vo we 
that these great grain countries, particaiiarly llitssia, 
Boland, and Prussia, whicli are at this moment en- 
tirely subject to tfie influence of tlie Czar, will ever ^ 
niake any concessions in return for iht favour of ilieir 
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produce ? AI! past experience doinoiistrates that tiiev 
will gladly accept any relaxation on oiir part in favoiu 
of their agriculture, but as strenuously resist any re- 
laxation on their part in favour of our inanufacturcs. 
Their rcciprodtt/ is all on one side. They will thank- 
fully take every thing, but give nothing. This may 
be unreasonable — absurd — ami, in the end, impolitic ; 
but we assert it as a fact, and \vt^ must deal with 
mankind as they are, not risk liazardous innova- 
tions upoii speculations of what they Hlioidd be. Wc 
abandoned our navigation laws in order to conciliate 
Prussia, and she inmiediately met us with the Prus.so> 
Germanic league, which ai'rayed five-and-tw'enty mil- 
lions of Germans in a hostile commercial coinbinatiori 
again.st this country, afid practically loaded all Britisl* 
manufactures, through the whole extent of tiieir terri- 
tories, with an ad valorem duty practically amounting 
to fifty per cent. We equalized the duties on Frenclf 
and Portuguese ^vines in the hojK? that the Cabinet of 
the Tuileries would make a similar concession in fa- 
vour of the manufuetures of thi.s eoimtry ; but we 
have looked in vain foj- any reduction of the French 
duties on British iron or cotton goods. We concluded 
a reciprocity treaty iu 1826 with Sweden and Norway, 
as usual ail on one side ; and hardly a year lias sinci 
elapsed which has not been marked with n fresh im- 
position of duties on British goods and manufacture.^ 
in the Scandinavian harbours. We have taken Bel* 
g’iura and Portugal under our peculiar protection, and, 
in fact, solely propped' up their existence during the 
last seven years ; and, in return, they have loaded oiu 
maniifactures with such progressively iricrea.sing du- 
ties, that the Ifritish exports to both these count riet 
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are now L. 5()0j000,'fi-year less tliau they were yri<rr 
to 1830, when our revolutionary jjrotcction coiu- 
inciice*]. 'i'hese facts demonstrate on how precarious 
a foihing’ any liopes are rested of our obtaining any 
toncessicHfj in favoiu' oif British manufactures Ixoin 
any relaxation, how important soever on our part, on 
foreign agricuiturai industry, and how obstinately 
other nations ding to-the system of probibitory pi'o- 
tections to their own manufactures, notwitlistanding 
the most tirn'CHorved aiivamx's on onr jmrt to a more 
liberal systcin of commercial policy'. 

But even if it were otherwise, and w e possesseri a 
perfect security that, by' abolishing Iheduties onforeign 
corn, we sbonkl succeed iu obtaining a free itn])ortatioii 
for our goods into tire nortiiern siiites, is thei’c, any' 
ground for supposing — and here is the vital pbintof tb.;; 
argument — that such extension of tlie foreign mavkd 
would, upon the whole, afford 011 )' benefit to tlse Bri- 
tish manufacturers. No one, indeed, can for an in- 
stant doubt that if our manufacturers eouiti retain the 
home market Jhr their produce id its present level, ami 
at (he same time obtain, by the free i!ni)ortation of 
foreign grain, a proportional extension of tiie fo- 
reign markei ibr their produce iu the grain states cf 
the Continent, tliey would be very great gaiiier.s un- 
iieed by, the change. But would tiiey be able to do 
this ? Ami would not the transference of our orders 
for grain from domestic to foreign iigriculturists ne- 
cessarily induce as great a diminution in the home 
market for our manufactures as it occasioned an in- 
crease in the foreign ? That is the essentiarpoint of the 
case; but, nevertlseles.s, it is conlinualiv overlooked 
by the oppoments of the Corn La\^'s, rvho uniformly 
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hold out ail exteusioii of the fortjjgu sate for our iiui- 
imftictures, upon the whole, as a necessary and iinnie- 
diate result of the abolition of our duties on foreign 
grain* wilfully sliutliiig their eyes to the siinultaiieous 
and equal decline of t!ie home market. Jiut is it not 
as clear as any projiosition in aritlniietic, that the 
quantity required for tlie wants of our people remain- 
ing* the same, no advantage could possibly accrue to 
our nianufaeturcrs by traiisferriog ilieir eiicoiirage- 
ment to agricuitiire from the lioine market to foreign 
states? If, ill coiiseqneiiee of living in great part on 
PolisJi grain, tJie Polish landholders and cultivators 
are so iniicli eiiriched as to be able to purcliase a 
greater quantity of our mamimctures, it is (jiiite clear 
tliat the British formers, \vho at present exclusively 
supply the homo uiarke!, Avould be iinpoverished to 
the same extent, and that what is gained on the one 
side would be lost on the other. If the grain at {ire- 
sent consuniod l)y the inhabitants of (.he United King- 
dom is five-and-twerdy millions of ((iiarters, all raised 
by the home growers, wliich is, {irobrdily, not far from 
the mark, aiid, in conseqiieucc* of the abolition of tlie 
Corn Laws, hve millions of tliese quarters were io 
come lobe haliiiiialJy provided for us by foreign states, 
the market lav our manufactures would in no degree 
be extended. British agriculUire would prcaluce live 
millions of quarters less, and Polish agriculture live 
million.s of quarters more ; but still the .snpjily of five- 
and-twenty miilions of quarters would remain the 
same, and the extension 'of our foreign exports, by the 
creation of five millions of quarters^ of new foreign 
prain, would be exactly eompensaied by the conirac- 
lion of tile hoine hnarket for five millions of quarteiS 
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previously iu the course of annual production in the 
British Islands. 

But, in truth, this is putting the argument a great 
deal too ftivourably for the anti-Corn-Lavv party ; for 
nothing can be clearer than tliat, by sucli a transfer 
of agi’iculture froni the British islands to the shores 
of the Vistula, the possible, or perhaps probable ex- 
tension of tlie market for our manufactures, by the 
increased wealth thrown into foreign states" would 
bear no sort of proportion to llie ccilain diminution 
of the home market from the depression of oar agricul - 
ture. Mr Smith has long ago stated, that the most 
profitable trade for every state is tliat which is car- 
ried on Ijetween tiie town and the country, and that 
the home niarket for our manufactures is woftli al! 
foreign markets put together. It is a much inore pro- 
fitable thing to liave a good market in our next-door 
neiu’libour Ilian in a distant slate. 'J'he habits of our 
o\vii people are formed to the consumplion of oiu' own 
manufactures in the first instance, and the piircliase of 
foreign luxuries only in the second. In foreign eoun- 
iries the case is the reverse : their tirincipal consump- 
tion is of their own articles of luxur}\ A much largv. 
er proportion of the v/ealth derived from the sale of 
their produce w ill be employed in the purchase of our 
iiiamifactwres if they are led by tlieir own fariiiers, 
tlian if they are ted by tlioso of foreign states. If ten 
millions’ worth of Baltic grain is purdiaseil for the 
Briti>sh niarket, a considerable part of it may, per>= 
haps, return to our operatives* in the s]ia}>e of an ex- 
tended demand for Britisfi manufactures. But a much 
larger proportion of tlie same vsiuii will take that jiro*^ 
fitable direction, if it is laid out in Mie purtliase of 
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ffrain raised in Greal Britain and Ireland. 'I'he rea- 

a 

son is obvious. British manufactures are a necessarv' 
to the British farmers and cultivators. But to the 
foreig-n landholders or cultivators great part of our 
manufactures are unknown Iuxurie.s. A large por- 
tion of the agricultural wealth on the Continent will 
be .spent on Couthiental luxuries, and a coini)aratlve~ 
Ijr small proportion will be directed towards the pur- 
chase of artidfs manufactured in the Britisii islands. 

Further, it appears, from the most correct calcula- 
tions which have recently been made, that tlie toiaJ 
amount of agricidtural produce annually rftised ii; 
Great Britain and Ireland, is two hundred and forty- 
six millions sterling ; andthe total amount of its mami- 
factiuys annually reared is only one hundred and fortj'- 
eight millions.'* This fact demonstrate.s, in the mosi 

Estimate of the V’aliie of Protiuco ami iVoporty aumnilly lal-io-l 
ill (Treat Britain ami Irelamh hy t.ic CoinbiTmtion of (fipitai with ah 
animate ainl kiaiihuate power.— Pehrci ds Statistical Tahies, )). .‘1 ji). 

Ac lUCCi.TLBK. 

(rrain of all isorts, - - > - L.8(5,T(I0,0 «m> 

liay, graso, field tiiniipsj vetches, Sic. - i 33,000,00*0 

Potatoes, i!),00i),?h.i0i 

(hirdeiis, orclijiKls, and imrseries, - - 3,800,1 KdO 

Timber cait down, hops, soed.-s, See. - ■" y,0()O0H)O 

Chec.-'^e, Initficr, eggs, &<:■- - - 6,000,000 

Maun re and iaiiour la reaving cattle. - - 

Hemp and vvotd, lahonr included, - - 12,000,000 

L.2!G,600,(Mj0 

MaNUFACTI RES. 

Cottmi, - L.3j,ooo,coo 

Silk, . . . > - 8 , 000 , 00 (J 

Woollen, „ t . 16 , 2 d 0 , 00 (» 

Linen, 1 1,000,000 

Leather, , . l/>,00iVH'O 

iluvdware, - 17,300,000 

Carry forwiirt 1 , 1 >. 98 , 5 .'^ ■' 
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striking maimer, botk how much siiperioi' the agricul- 
tural interest in the state still is to the inanufacturiiur, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase of handicrafts 
of all sorts of late years, and also tlie essential injury 
which wmuld be inflicted upon our manufacturers 
themselves, if, by a change of policy injurious to our 
own agriculturists, any serious diminution were to 
take place in the'hoine market for their productions ; 
for it appears, from the Parliamentary returns, that 
the total export of British mamifiictuves, on an ave- 
rage of three years, ending in 1837, two of which 
were the most prosperons that ever were known, was 
about L. 48,500,000, the numbers being as stated be- 
low.* 

Considerably more than two-thirds, therefore, of 
our whole manufactures are raised for the' supply of 
the hovie market ; and of tlte total wealth of the Bri- 
tish isljuuls, udiich anmuuts at present to above five 
hundred millions a-year, hfirdly a twelfth part is pro- 
duced by the manufactiu’es for the export sales, tlic 
numbers being as. follows : — 

Totiil pi'fipoii y itivnuiiliy pi*()(luced, • - L.51 

Occlaretl value o(’ iTiuniifaetures exported, on averuge 
ot last three years, - - - 1-8, 500,0001 

It is quite clear, therefore, that, notwithstanding 

* fAoic coiitiuncd) 

Broaglit forward, L.98,55( ),0U0 
( 'hinu, glass, potttyy, - - • 5,000,000 

Jewellery, idate, ----- 3,l00,0(m 

Paper, furniture, colours, printing and hook appavattis, Sec* 9,000, 00<^ 
Miscellaneous, - - * - - ;>I,ri?00,000 

L, M:8,050,00(!^ 

"" Declared value of British raid Irish Ihoduce aiul Maiiuracturos, 
exported, 1835, L.47,37i?,000; 1837, L.^7,202,0(HK 

t Pcluer’s {Statistical Tables, {*• 350, 
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the plausible reprexscatatioiis which they make of 
their immense importance to the national resources, 
and t!ie vast masses of vv^ealth which they exlhbit in 
particular districts, tlie manufactures for tlie export 
sales hardly ])roduce a twelfth part of the annual in- 
come derived from the industry of the nation, and will 
bear no proportion, either in point of inaonitiule or 
importance, either to the agricultufists or the manu- 
facturers for the home market* 'i'he former produce 
at least five tinn's, the latter al>out double, tlie value 
annunlly created by the manufaetiirers for the exiiort 
sales, Notliing, therefore, could l.?e so im}>olitic, nay; 
so absolutely insane, as to adopt any measure calciV’* 
lated to injure tlie interests of a class producing nine- 
tenths of the national Avealth for the sake of one creat- 
ing only bne-tentl). 

The same conclusions are derivable from tlie sur- 
vey of the different employments of our population. 
It appears from the Population Ileturns of 1821, that 
the total numlier of families em|)loyed in manufac- 
tures, agriculture, and neutral cnipioyment stood ns 
follows ; 


’’amilies employe 

:ti tti Agriculture. 

Manuractures. 

Neutral. 

111 

Tin, (MX) 

1,1 18,000 

43{',0O0 

I*i Wales, 

71,000 

■11,000 

31,000 

In Scot] and, 

- 131,000 

100,000 

127,000 

In trejand, 

2.^0,000 

2:>2,000 

/1 00,000 


1,108,000 

1,381,000 

718,000 


The families employed in manufactures, therefore, 
are upwards of ^300, 000 less than those emjiloyed in 
agriculture, or who gain their subsistence in other 
Avays. Keeping in view tiuit the jiroduce of British 
agriculture is, in round numbers, two hundred and 
fifty millions sterfing,' while that of British mamifao- 
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lures is only one luindx'ed and fifty, and that of the 
latter brajich not more than fifty millions are raised 
for the export sale, it may reasonably be presumed, 
that of the neutral class, the dependents on agricuU 
ture and home manufactures will be divided from the 
dependents on {breigii manufactures nearly in tlie 
same proportion ; iji other words, not more than a 
twelfth part of tlie neutral class can be cojisidered as 
dependent upon foreign manufactures; ajid the nimi' 
hers of tlie pc-ople may be cirrange<l, according to tlie 
inlerests in the state on which they depemh nearly 
as follows. 

In otiier \\a:>rds, all tlie families dependent upon 
our foreign inanuiactiires are \miajlfth pari of ihoHe 
dependent upon the agricullnre and home manufac- 
lures of the kingdom ; and even adding to4he latter 
class the whole of those emjdoyed in the foreign trade 
connected with our export manufactures, it may safely 
be concluded, tiiat the poimlalion employeil in agri- 
culture and the home trade, and the hranches of in- 
dustry dependent on them, is at least six times as iiu- 
inerous as those engaged in the mamifaciures for the 
foreign markets, and the employments connected uitb 
tliat brancli of industry. 

Further, Avlien the working claSvSes are so exceed- 
ingly willing to imjiose upon the Uritisli farmers tin* 


^ Families (lepcodeiit on j Familios dopondent <ni 


A gricol t u re, - 1,1 9S ,000 

Manufacliives fov fo- 


Maim liiet arcs tor home 

reign market ( 1 -3d of 


coosn m i ( ;^-3ds 

1,581,000), 

527,000 

of l,38l‘()()0), - l,0,a 1,000 

NeiOi’al class depend- 


Neutral class dependent 

ent on foreign manu- 


on agrixmlfciire ainl 

factures (I-12th of 


home maimfactu res 

718,000), 

59,750 

( 1 1 - 1 2t]i s of 7 1 8,000.) 057,350 



2,909,350 

1 

58(),750 



burden ot' unrestrained foreign (joinpetition, are they 
equally ready to give them the benefit of a similar 
burden of restrictions existing in favour of their own 
industry ? They are not. We hear a great deal of 
the' necessity of allowing Polish wheat to come in duty- 
free to the British harbours ; but do we hear much of 
the proprietyof admitting French silks, Swiss diintices, 
Silesian calicoes, or Saxon cloths, ok the same terms 
to the Britisii market ? The auti-Corn-Law advocates 
profess their willingness to allow this ; but none of 
their acts correspond to these professions. Yet it is 
evident iliat the British manufacturers art* much better 
able to withstand a free importation with foreigiK'rs 
than the British cultivators ; for in capital and ma- 
chinery England is far in advance of any other coun- 
try in the world, and capital ami machinery are ca- 
pable of elFecting an almost indefinite reduction in 
manufactures, but they can eft'ect a very trifling re- 
duction in the cost of raising the necessaries of life. 
The proof of this is decisive, Indian cotton, manu- 
factured in Glasgow* or Manchester Ity Britisii steam- 
looms, is capable of imderselliug Hindoo manufacture 
in the Hindoo market, even wdien nianufactured by 
persons receiving only threepence a-day of wages ; 
but we should like to see what profit could be made 
by exporting British wheat to Hamburgh or.Dantzic. 
Tlie load of public and pi’ivate debt, therefore, and 
the high ju'ices incident to great opulence and an ad- 
vanced state of civilisation, must always operate with 
much more severity uj)im the cultivator in an old 
commercial state, than upon the manufacturer, and, 
consequently, (here is much more reason for contend- 
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iiig iitat the latter should bo exposed to free coiupe- 
tiiion with foreigners than the former. 

Holding it, therefore, as clear, that the inaimfac« 
lures raised for the export sale are Jiot a half of those 
which are consumed in the home market, the question 
comes to be, even with reference to the interests of the 
inamifacturiijg classes themselves — Ls it wise or pru- 
dent to force on a change which may seriously affect 
the prosperity of those classes whose productive in- 
fiiistry constitutes the main-spring from wiiicli ilie 
wealth is obtained, by which these manufactures lor 
the iunne* market arc purcljased ? Is it prudent to 
ralvocate inee.siirevS which may extend the market for 
that class of our mannfactiirers who produce forty- 
eiglit millions’ wortiii of goods, by levelhifg a deadly 
blow at the interests of those classes \vho kike oiV a 
iuindred millions a-ycar worth of goods ? Considered 
merely as a matter of jiuunds, slnliings, and pence, as 
ii calculation of profit and loss, it is surely an unwise 
tliiiig to attemju to piisli the lesser market at the ex- 
j)ense of the greater — to seek to extend a distant 
market of half tiie dimensions, by crippling a nearer 
one of double. 

liut the case becomes incomparably stronger, and, 
ia Inct, altogetlier invincible, when it is recollected 
what is the difierenee between the description of /jer-' 
vo/^.^ vcho constitute the foreign and compose the home 
market. The foreign market is, in great part, com- 
liosed of individuals owing allegiance to independent 
potentates, and who either luwe been, or may become, 
our inveterate eneiuies. The home market is made 
up of our own countrymen, brothers, and friends, 
the })one of our bone, and flesh of onr flesh — the si-* 
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licws of the state, by whoia its indepeudeiicc is to be 
maintaiiied against foreign invasion, and its prospe- 
rity secured against domestic calamity* ^Vliat will 
the operatives of Birmijigiiam, Manchester, or Glas- 
gow, gain by donbling the gron tii of corn hi Poland, 
Prussia, or tlie Ukraine ? Notliing but this, that 
they will augment the resources and revenue ot thi* 
C^iar, wlu^ wields at Ills pleasure tlie whole power 
both of Ivussia, Polroui, and Ihiissia, and enable 
bini to pursue, with iucrc?ised advantages, any do 
signs against the ])rosperity of this country and 
the independence or Euroj)e? What will *they gain 
by crip[)liDg the agricultural resources ol .England , 
and impoverisbing, more or less, tive-sixtlis oi \{s 
inhabitants, w’ho now depend, directly or indirectl}', 
Ti].)on the taro hundred and fifty niillions' wortli a-}a*ar 
of w^ealtli created by its agricultural labourci-s ? 
'What but that they will essentially w ealvcn and de- 
press every branch of the comnmnity ; diinhiisli the 
best and most ])rofitab]e market for tlieir own indus- 
try ; augment the w^eight of the national and paro- 
chial burdens, which, in default of tlie laniled interest, 
must be borne by themselves, as tlui producers of its 
manufacturing \vealth ; and disable the state fi'om 
maintaining that contest for its own, and the general 
independence of Europe, witli the Colossus of north- 
ern ambition, wdiich every one sees is fast approacliing? 

la trutl], more momentous considerations than even 
those of national wealth or prosperity depend upon 
the vital question which is now at issue between tiu? 
manufacturing and agricultural classes. The national 
independence — the national existence — is at stake. 
*it requires little ipenetratioii, indeed, to perceive that 
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the geuera! peace wjiich we have so long enjoyed, is 
not destined to be of very long endurance ; and tluat 
a contest, possibly as serious and protracted as that 
vvitli Napoleon, awaits us with the power which has 
already arrayed more than half of Euroi)e under its 
influence. Few will contest the reality of this dan- 
ger, since the aggressions and cea8ek\ss strides ol 
Russia are the subject of general and weli-founded 
apprehension. What, therefore, caii be so hazardous, 
it may almost be added, so insane, as to forfeit the 
mitional independence at so critical a moment, by 
throwing oiirselv^es upon the mercy of foreign states 
for the purchase of bread ? It was a maxim with the 
Romans, Saliu^ suprema lexP Every con- 

sideration must yield to the paramount necessjty of 
providing for the mihsktencc of the people. * At pre- 
sent that subsistence is amply provided for, as the 
unparalleled low prices of the six years preceding 
1830 demonstrate, by the efforts of our own agri- 
culturists, protected by the operation of the Corn 
Laws. Having secured, then, this inestimable bles- 
sing from a source within ourselves, and indepen- 
dent of the caprice or jealousies of extraneous powers, 
wliat can be so imprudent as to risk it again to the 
mercy of foreign states, the chances of the winds and 
the waves, ^or tlie still more uncertain results of poli- 
tical combinations ? 

But the impolicy of such a proceeding becomes still 
more apparent, when it is recollected that the power 
at whose mercy wo are so desiiious to place ourselves, 
in this vital article of national subsistence, is tlie very 
power whose hostility, at the same time, we have so 
nuich cause to ai)prehend— against wli^m the national 

voi.. u. E e 
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passion is at tiiis time strongly arousing, and be- 
tween whom and this country a' more permanent cause 
of variance is to be found in the opposite tendency of 
their national interests. jPoland, Prussia, the Ukraine, 
are all, in fact, provinces of Russia — they all equally 
lake the la\v from the Cabinet of Saint Petersburg. 
Odessa, Daiitzic, Merael, and Riga, are alike Russian 
liarbonrs. Yet tliese are precisely tlie ports from 
which our supply of grain must inevitably be obtained, 
if we throw open our jmrts to foreign competition. 
The provinces from which we will almost exclusively 
obtain our food, will be those that wait at the beck 
of the Emperor Nicholas. To the permanent am- 
bition of the Russian Cabinet, the British posses- 
sions, in India affoi’d an attractive object of de- 
sire ; to the jealousy and apprehensions of their des- 
potic government, our free institutions and unre- 
strained press are a (ibnstant subject of disquietude. 
Every thing, therefore, both in jjoiitical combination 
and national interest, conspires to indicate that the 
seeds of permanent rival hostility between the British 
and Muscovite empires have not only been sown, but 
are already fast springing to maturitj'. .And yet it 
is at the very moment that this fact has become clearly 
apparent to the inhabitants of both countries, that the 
infatuated manufacturers of England propose to place 
their necks under the feet of their formidable rival, 
by placing in his hand the keys of the granary froiu 
which they are to be fed. With what joy would the 

measure be hailed in* the salons of St Petersburg ! 

• ■ . .1 
HoV rapidly would all apprehensions of the Bi'itish 

power vanish before the effects of this one suicidal 

act * V*ain, tliAi, would be the prowess of the British 
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arms — vain the recoilectious of ^lieir former glory ! 
Without fitting out one sliip of tlie Hne-«-vvithout 
raising one hostile banner, the Emperor of Russia, 
would easily beat down the once dreaded power and 
independence of England. By simply closing his 
harbours, by shutting up the granaries of Dantzic 
and Hamburg, he would speedily starve us into sub- 
mission. The populace of Great Britain, deprived of 
their wonted su))ply of bread, would become ungo- 
vernable, and submission soon be felt to be a matter 
of necessity. Can we, who, with our eyes open, pro- 
pose to do such things, blame the Carthaginians 
who first surrendered their galleys and arms to the 
Roman generals, and then, when the legions were en- 
camped around their vvmlls, found themselves without 
weapons to withstand their inveterate eiieiiiy, and 
perished through the impotence they themselves had 
created ? 

Nor is there tlie slightest foundation for the opinion 
which is sometimes entertained, even by well-informed 
persons, that such is the magnitude of our manufac- 
turing population, that the supply of the country u’ith 
foreign grain has been, or soon will become, a matter 
of necessity ; and that the evils wliich have now been 
described, however great, are unavoidable. It ap- 
pears, from*the table quoted below, * that there were. 



Acres 

Acres. 

A ere.s. 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivvited. 

Un{)Totitai))e. 

Suminarv- 

Eiij^land, 

25, (>32,000 

3,454,(M)0 

3,256,400 

3i;,3r-.j,4bo 

Wales, 

3,117,000 

530,000 

1,105,000 

4,7,52,000 

ScGtland, 

5,265,000 

5,050,0d0 

8,523,030 

1 'V?.SS,030 

Ivelaiul, 

12,125,280 

4,000,000 

2yH6,66l 

10,-M 1,0-14 

Biitish .Islands, 

383,600 

166,000 

560,160 

I,ll9.l.i0 


46,522,070 

15,000,000 

15,871,463 

77,30t,l33 

-Porter's Progress of the Nation, i. 177. 

• 
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ill 46,;)00,00() arable acreis cultivated iu Greai 

Britain and Ireland, and 1 SjOOO^OOO uncultivated, bur 
capable of iinproveineiit, being*, as nearly as possible, 
two acres under cultivation to each inhabitant. The 
average produce of each cultivated acre may be taken 
in grain, or otlier subsislence equally or more nutria 
tioiis than grain, at two quarters. The total amount 
of the subsistence that might be ra’ised in the forty^six 
inillions of acres would be ninety-two inillions of 
quarters. A considerable proportion of tliis ])roduce 
doubtless is consumed by the horses, wliicli, by the 
latest return, amount to nearly fifteen hundred thou- 
sand in tlie United Empire ; and Arthur Young cal- 
culates that each Iiorse consumes as much food as 
eight men, or about eigiit quarters, a quarter to eacli 
human being forming the average consumption for 
the whole year. At this rate the horses would con- 
sume subsistence to about the amount of twelve mil- 
lions of quarters a-year ; and supposing that double 
tliis amount, or twenty-four millions of quarters is re- 
quired for the covv^s, butcher-meat, &c. there wovikl 
still remain land capable of producing nearly sixty 
millions of quarters a-year, at the very moderate rate 
of two quarters, or sixteen busliels, an acre. Tliis 
would maintain nearly three timevS the present popu- 
lation of five-and-twenty millions in the United Em- 
pire, without taking into view tlie probable cultiva- 
tion of the fifteen iTiillioris of acres of waste lands not 
yet reclaimed, or the probable improvements in agri- 
culture, which, especially by the introduction of drain- 
ing, may be reasonably expected to add at least a half 
to the assumed estimate of two quarters or four bidls 
to an acre, l^othing, therefore, seems rnore reason- 
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able thaii to hold that tlic British Islands contain \vitli« 
ill theirLselvx’S the means of maiiitaiiang* in comfort at 
least triple their present pojnilation ; and consequent- 
ly, all argiiinents drawn from the supposed inipossi** 
liility of adequately maintaining our population from 
our own agricultural produce, or of the inhabitants 
soon approaclring the limits assigned to the increas- 
ing subsistence, are perfectly cliimerical and absurd. 
While, on tlie other hand, these facts demonstrate that 
at least triple tlie amount of subsistenee may be ex- 
tracteii from the soil of the Britisli Islands than is 
at present obtained, and, consequently, triple tiie vent 
for our riiaiiufoctiires obtained in tlie liome market 
from that which i^s at present afforded, and v/hicli 
even now, in its comparatively infantine state, takes 
off a hundred millions sterling wortli of ourJio’me la- 
brics, being double the amount of our whole foreign 
exports. What, therefore, cmi be so unwise as to run 
the risk of injuring an interest capable of such prodi- 
gious extension, and on which such enormous classes 
are dependent, which is, withal, entirely witliiu our- 
selves, and beyond the reach of foreign jealousy or 
attack, for one of far inferior amount, hehl by an in- 
finitely more precarious tenure, and susceptible of a 
much less considerable extension. 

But, almost bouiidiess as is the capability of in- 
crease in British agriculture, it cannot be denied that 
it is necessarily liable to considerable variations of 
price, and tliat the vicissitudes of the seasons, incident 
to a wet and unpropitioiis climate, iniist frequently oc- 
easion years of scarcity, and possibly, at times, bring 
about long-continued want, whicli may border upon 
famine if the resources of domestic <igriculture alom* 
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were to be relied on by the people. It is of essential 
iniportaiiee, tlierefore, that some means should exist 
to provide against the vicissitudes of price pe- 
culiarly severe, to a dense population, to which all la* 
titudes, and more especially all northern latitudes, are 
subject. It ivS here that tlie benclieial effect of the 
present Corn Law becomes apparent ; and it is by its 
operation that a permanent granary is provided for 
the subsistence of the people in periods when the home 
supply has, from unfavourable seasons, proved defi- 
cient, and, when but for its operation, no siicli re- 
source could have existed. Under the present law, 
by which the duty on foreign grain, so heavy as to 
amount to a prohibition when wheat is between fifty 
and sixty shillings a quarter, declines rapidly, till at 
seventy-two shillings a quarter it becomes merely no- 
minal, a certain reserve of foreign grain is provided 
in the bonded vvarelioiises of the kingdom, winch at 
once becomes available in the event of prices risiitg to 
that level, and renders it almost impossible, at least 
when the foreign Iiarbours are open, for them to rise 
much above it. Speculators purchase up grain large- 
ly on the continent during years of plenty, and store 
them in the British bonded warehouses, in anticipa- 
tion of the rise of prices on the first unfavourable sea- 
son. There the ample store lies innocuous to tlie 
British farmer during seasons of prosperity, when its 
aid is not required by the British consumer ; but no 
sooner does the expected period of adversity arrive, 
than it issues forth in vast quantities to avert the ca- 
lamity, arid diffuse the stream of plenty through every 
village and hamlet in the realm. Decisive proof was 
‘ afforded of this *high]y important effect of the Corn 
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Law during the last three ' months of 18d8, in the 
commencement of wdiich the prices rose to seventy 
shillings a quarter, from the continued rains and bad 
harvest of the preceding autumn, but were immedi- 
ately checked by the overflow of foreign grain from 
the bonded stores, and rapidly reduced, first to sixty- 
six, and subsequently to sixty-two shillings a quarter. 
And it is particularly worthy of observation, that 
this fortunate cfiect could not pomhlj/ have tuken 
place if an unrestricted trade in corn had existed; 
and that it is the creation of the Corn Law, ami the 
Corn Law alone. If a free importation of grain were 
permitted betweenGreatBritain and theconliiient, these 
great bonded reservoirs of grain in the British har- 
bours would not exist. Food would be provided I'or 
a large part of our population by the foreign, hrstead 
of the British cultivatoi-s ; the temptation of sale, at 
a present profit, would prove irresistible to the foreign 
importer ; and the British warehouses of Dantzic 
wheat would Ire emptied as rapidly upon the first ri.se 
of prices as the barn-yards of the British cultivators. 
The home supply being greatly diminished, and the 
foreign proportionally augmented, the average supply 
would just be about equal to the average demand, and 
no reserve store would be accumulated in any quartej' 
to supply tlie wants of the j)eople in seasons of scar- 
city. But while a free importation of grain could not 
provide, such a reserve store, for the same reason that 
it cannot be provided by the domestic grower's in the 
British islands, it is etfectually secured by the present 
Corn Law; which, prohibiting importation in ordinary 
seasons, yet permits any quantity of foreign grain to 
he stored up in our bonded ivarehou^es, and thus per-* 
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niits the surplus jiroduce of the continent, in years of 
plenty, to be set apart as a reserve for the British po. 
pnlation in periods of scarcity. AVe have recently- 
reaped the full benefit of this wise provision ; scar- 
city, perliaps famine, were staring us in the face, 
when they Avere averted by the fund which legis- 
lative wisdom had provided ; and, while the manufac- 
turers W'ere clamouring for a re}jeid of the Corn 
Laws, they were indebted to those very huvs, and to 
tliem alone, for t!ie i-cscuing of themselves and 
their families iToni want during the next twelve- 
months. I'lie Roman cnijAerors, au'are of the danger 
arising from the de.struction of Italian agricnlture, 
niider the effects of unrestrained foreign importaiioii, 
were careful to provide, at the public expense, vast 
granaries for the support of tlie j)eople in periods of 
scarcity ; but gi-eat as were the resources at the com- 
mand of the Imperial government, they often j) roved 
inadequate to the Herculean task of purs'cying to (he 
wants of a nutnerous population. That vehicii tiic 
power of the emperor strove in vain to effect, the wis- 
dom of the British Legislature has effectual!}^ obtain- 
ed ; the resources of the state are no longer required 
for the miglitj^ undertaking, but the certain jAurveyor, 
even for Iive-and-tAvent,y millions of human beings, is 
found in the enterprising body of merchants whom 
the desire of [uivate gain has led into the paths of 
public good. 

The four years terminating with 1835 wore years 
of extraordinary, it may be almost said, unprecedented 
agricultural plenty. The harvests during this whole 
period were so fine, that not only AA as the agricultu- 
'i'a! product' of , the British islands ade(pnite to the 
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rnairiteiiance of its ijibabitaiits, but the accumulated 
surplus produce of eacli of these years was stored up, 
ill the liojies of better prices, iiutiJ, in the year 18:45, 
tlie average price of wheat fed! tt) thirty-nine sliillings 
and eightpcnce the quarter ; considerably ]owu:r than 
it had been for sixty years. The price of wheat dur- 
ing all these jieriods varied from forty to sixty shil- 
lings a quarter ; ^and as the liighest of these prices 
was greatly below that at wliich foreign grain is ad- 
mitted at a nominal duly, of coij^*se, tliere was no 
importation of grain, at least, for home consump- 
tion, 01 ' sncli ns could get out of the bonded ware- 
houses ; tlie Corn Laws were in full and unre- 
stricted operation, and tlm nation felt emphatically 
both the evils and benefits arising from that state of 
things. This, therefore, was a ])eriod, according to 
tlie argument of the opponents of the Corn Laws, when 
commercial distress should have lieen most severely felt 
— wlien the stopfiage of the import of foreign grain 
sliould have proved a fatal bar to the progress of our 
inamifacturiug export; and the industry of our ope- 
ratives, shackled by tlie inability of foreign cultivators 
to purchase tlK.ur comrnodity, should have suffered a 
severe and accumulating depression. 

Was this the case ? Did the manufactures of tlie 
country, during these four years, jirogressivciy de- 
cline ? Did the diminution of our imports indicate 
that the prosperity of our own agriculture, and the 
stringent exclusion of the laws for its protection, were 
operating prejudicially ujiojuthe consumplion of tlie 
nation, and particularly of the commercial classes — 
and did the progressive falling off of our exports show 
liow materially our coiinnercial [viyisparity yvas dc^- 
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pendent upon the sacrifice of our own cultivators to 
those of foreign states ? Let tfie returns for these 
years speak for themselves : they require no com- 
ment.^ ' 

Thus it appears tliat, so far from our exports and 
imports decreasing, during these years of increasing 
domestic agricultural produce and stringent Corn- 
Law exclusion, they were continually increasing, and 
that immediately after wheat had been at the unpre- 
cedented lovv'^ ratexif 39s. 8d. a-quarter, our exports 
had reached the unparalleled amount of L. 85,000,000, 
and our imports of L. 57,000,000. 

7’hese facts, inexplicable on the principles of tiie 
Anti-Corn-Law advocates, can be perfectly exi)lained 
upon the plainest reasons flowing from the mutual 
dependence of every class in society upon its neigh- 
bour in civilized life. When agricultural produce is 
plentifully raised by domestic cultivators, and the 
price is in consequence low while the produce is great, 
e very class of society is materially and simultaneous- 
ly benefited. The manufacturers, the sliopkeepers, 
and the whole inhabitants of towns, feel the benefit of 
this state of matters in the plentiful supply of provi- 
sions, and the cheap rate at which they are able to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life. An unusually large pro- 
portion of their earnings can thus be afforded for its 


Expoftfi. 

Imports. 

Average price of 
Wheat per (fuarti 

’ 18Ss!—L. 65,026,000 

L.44,586,000 

58.S. Sd. 

69,989,000 

45,952,000 

52s. lid. 

1834— 73,831,000 

• • 49,362,000 

. 46s, 2d. 

1835— 78,370,000 

48,911,000 

39s. 4d. 

1836— 85,229,000 

57,023,000 

48s. lOd. 

^ — Porter’s Progress of the 

Ntttioi), ii. 98 ; mid 

.lacolr’s Prici's, iii, 1 
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gratifications. If, in consequence of fine seasons, 
the quartern loaf falls from Icnpence to seven- 
pence, and the price of beef from ninepence to five- 
pence, the whole difference between these sums re- 
mains at the disposal of the consuming classes of so- 
ciety. Experience proves that very little of the 
money thus saved upon the necessaries of life is stored 
up in the form of capital, so as to be withdrawn from 
circulation. By far the greater proportion of it is 
employed in the purchase of the luxuries or couve- 
nience.s of life. There cannot he a doubt that fine 
seasons, from the che^> rate of provisions, puts 
above thirty or forty millions a-year at the dfsposal of 
the consuming classes of society, nine-tenths at least 
of which is laid out in the purchase of manufactures. 
It may safely be affirmed, that one fine, autumnal 
month w'oiild at once bring round the manufactures 
of this country, from the lowest state of depression to 
comparative affluence. Adam Smith was nevermore 
correct than when he said, that the home trade of 
every country is worth all the foreign trade put to- 
gether. 

Nor is it a less important etl'ect of such seasons of 
agricultural plenly’^ upon the manufacturing interests, 
that the greater part of the quickened incitement to 
industry^which thus exists, is felt at home, and that 
not only is but little of it shared with foreign states, 
but the ruinous drain upon iJie metallic treasures of 
the country is completely stopped. This is a matter, 
as recent experience has proved, of the very highest 
importance. All classes of society being at their ease 
in so far as subsistence is concerned, there is an uni- 
versal disposition to accommodate,* to expand rathfir 
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than contract purchases, and to extend rather than di- 
minish credit. The effect of such a state of things, in 
a commercial comnuinity, dependent almost entirely 
upon that most sensitive of created things, credit, is 
incalculable. Bankers, finding their profitable trans- 
actions daily increasing, and a general feeling of se- 
curity pervading all classes, become liberal in tlieir ad- 
vances ; and hence the universal prosperity which 
immediately ensues. Such was tlie eifect of these 
causes, operating for four or five successive years, that 
in spite of all the paralysis to credit, Nvliich at the 
coitunencement of the perioty-esiiltcd from relorm agi- 
tation, not only was Government enabled to remit 
taxes to the amount of about six millions sterling ; 
but the revenue, so far from exhibiting, as it Vm w does, a 
considerable deficit, showed a surpius.not large indeed, 
but still perceptible, of from five hundred thousand to 
a million sterling a-year.^ 

It is j)erhaps the most important effect of such a 
state of things, that it thus effectually prevents that 
ruinous export of the precious metals to foreign states 
wliich experience has proved to be so extremely de- 
trimental to all, but especially the commercial inte- 
rests of the empire. The necessaries of life being ex- 
tremely cheap at home, thej’c is no drain of specie to 
purchase subsistence abroad, and thus our export 
trade, how great soever, is carried on chiefly with 


* Taxt's reiuitteti. 


Autuial surplus of revenue. 


1'832— 

F. 717,000 

- 

L. 5,690 

1833— 

J;000;000 , - 

- 

1,023,784 

1831— 

1,200,000 

- 

1,770,378 

l83o— ' 

f80,000 


1,270,050 

1S3G— 

200;(l00 . 


1,590,727 


— Foncr’.'^ Progress of Nation; ii. 
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those eoiuitries, and tor those articles for vvhicli iiu* 
export of our manufactures only is required ; the 
ruinous excliange of specie for imported grain beiisg 
stopped, mercantile speculation takes tlie ioore nntu-' 
ral and salutary direction of exclianging the luxuries 
of British manufacture for the luxuries of foreign 
growth ; and thus,, wliile the home market is rendered 
ample by the vast surplus funds at the disposal of the 
consumers,, the foreign trade is rendered at once safe 
and productive, by being turned into channels which 
(^change production against production, not gold 
against grain. 

It has been proved, that the nations fi’oni whom we 
import grain will not receive in return our manufac- 
tures, and will take nothing but gold in exchange for 
their grain; whereas tliose from wiiom-we import 
luxuries that we do not ourselves raise, are quite \ril- 
ling to take our mamifactures. Who are the nations 
frojn vvlioio we must purchase grain ? Being a bulky 
article, it will not bear, unless the prices are extrava- 
gantly high, sea-carriage from any great distance ; 
and we must, therefore, draw our supplies from the 
neighbouring states. Poland, Prussia, and tlie south- 
ern provinces of Russia, constitute the great granaries 
from which oiir foreign supplies have alwa3\s been 
derived^; and from whicli, in particular, during the 
great scarcity of 1838, by far the greater part of our 
important subsistence was obtained. But these states 
will not take our manufactures off our bands, nor 
would they do so even if wt were to re[>eal our Corn 
Laws. The reason is obvious. They are actuated by 
an indelible jealousy of our manufacturing greatness ; 
and they are under the influence rf men who are cle-. 
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termined, at all hazards, to rival jis in those industrial 
establishments in which we have so long taken the 
lead, but in which they think they can now, by a rigid 
system of exclusion, effectually extinguish our supe- 
riority. Of this they have given a decisive proof in 
the vital point of the navigation laws ; for while 
we, seventeen years ago, repealed those laws, and 
thereby seriously injiu’ed our own commercial navy 
employed in the intercourse with these states, they 
have not only done nothing to dirninish the duties on 
any one branch of British produce, but have goneffii 
continually increasing them ; so that our exports to 
the northern states of Europe are now less than they 
were eight-and-thirty years ago. They would wil- 
lingly establish, indeed, a reaiprocity treaty in regard 
to grain as- they did in regard to shipping; that is to 
say, they will admit our grain on the same terms on 
which we admit their grain. But will they establish 
a treaty admitting our cotton and iron goods without 
duty, in consideration of our admitting their grain 
without duty ? Let the Prusso-Germanic Ijeague 
form the answei-, by which, in consideration of the 
English having taken off all the restrictions on the 
entrance of foreign shipping into their harbours, Prus- 
sia imposed a discriminating duty on every article of 
British manufacture, which practically amounted to 
fifty per cent. 

The countries, on the other hand, with whom we 
carry on a great commercial trade in mutual luxuries, 
America, the West Indie.s, the East Indies, Brazil, 
Australia, Canada, Turkey, Italy, &c. ai-e actuated by 
no such jealousy of our manufactuA’ing industry, and 
by no such political hostility or commercial rivalry ; 
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for tills simple reasoii, that they lie in a different lali~ 
tude from ourselves, and consequently their industry 
is dii’ected to totally different objects. Our cotton 
and iron establishments are no subjects of jealousy to 
them ; for they are intent upon the production of 
wheat or cotton, of tea or sugar, of wine or fruits, of oil 
or spices, of coffee or tobacco. The greater or more pros- 
perous our manufactures are, the better for them ; be- 
cause they are thereby enabled to obtain the manufactur- 
ed articles they required from Europe at a cheaper rate ; 
\vhile they, on the otlier hand, secure a larger vent 
for their own produce. Hence these distant nations 
impose hardly any duties upon our manufactures, but 
they take them off our hands as largely as we can fur- 
nish them ; whereas the European states, from whom 
we are compelled to buy grain, being in the same la- 
titude with ourselves, and actuated by national or com- 
mercial jealousy, cannot be induced by any conside- 
ration to relax their enormous duties upon all our ma- 
nufactured articles. And of such vital importance is 
this consideration in the present question, and so vast 
its effect upon our manufacturing exports to distant 
jiarts of the world, that while every inhabitant of 
America, as already shown, consumes nineteen shil- 
lings and six2)ence woi’th of British manufactui’es, — 
of the \^est Indies, three pounds ten shillings’ worth, 
— and of Australia, eleven pounds’ worth, — every in- 
habitant of Prussia takes off only threepence worth 
of British manufactures, and of Russia only sixpence 
worth ! And this is the reason why a great export 
of our manufactures, in seasons of agricultural plenty, 
and corresponding import of luxuries, is attended with 
no drain upon the banks, and no slmke to commerci&l 
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credit ; while ii great importation of foreigrt grain, 
consequent on a bad season, being necessarily paid for 
in specie, is immediately attended witli. both the one 
and the other. 

Let us turn now to the bad seasons that liave oc- 
curred since 18:3(>, Avldch have led for a considerable 
time to a practical repeal, of the Corn Laws, and iin- 
niense iniportation of foreign grain, ouid see whether 
experience has proved the results which the oppo- 
nents of the Corn Laws uniformly anticipate from the 
large importation of grain, and wlietlier it would be 
safe for the nation, especially Avntii reference to its 
cormnercial interest, to go on pennanojily with tliat 
system of imj)ortation of foreign grain, Avliich was 
forced noon us bv the bad harvests of 1838 and 1839. 

i V 

4110 harvest of 1836 first broke in upon the long 
train of fine seasons. The rains in the autumn of 
that yeai% as every body recollects, especially in Scot- 
land, were incessant; the prices^ in consequence, rose 
considerably; and although tli? harvest of 1837 Avas 
somewhat better, yet those of 1838 and 1839 veere so 
deficient as to have given the nation a full specimen 
of the lilessing's to be exficcted from an unrestricted 
trade in grain. Tire harvests of the former of tliese 
years were so very bad, tliat the {irices rose rapidly 
"till tlie bo'ginning' of December 1838, when .the ports 
were opened, and iinmediately such a prodigious de- 
luge of foreign grain was admitted, that, as is well 
known, upwards of six inillions in sovereigns were 
drawn out of the bank \o pay for it ; and although 
the prices are now not so high, in consequence of the 
harvest of 1839 being not quite so disastrous, yet they 
are still sulficiently elevated to admit of a very great 
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speculation in graiiu^aud a large irriportaiioii into the 
bonded warehouses. The average price of the week 
ending 6th March 1840, being sixty sliillings and 
elevenpence a quarter for wheat, and twenty-five shih 
ings and twopence for oats — prices which, though not 
high enough to adiiiit the free issue of grain from tlie 
bonded warehouses, are yet sufficient to have kept up 
agreat speculation in grain stored in tliese ^v arehouses, 
and consequently drained away, to a large exteid, the 
specie of the country. And what lias been the re- 
sult? Wide-spread coininereial deiJression. Tlie inanu- 
focturing distress which had existed for the last two 
years, though not accompanied witli the general pa*- 
nic of the great disaster of 1825, lias been far more 
hurtful to general industry, and felt far more acute- 
ly by the productive classes of the corniuunify. There 
is no man acquainted with commerce, in any of the 
great coniinercial emporiums of the kingdom, who 
can doubt that this has been the caxse, and that ever 
since spring 1837, has been a period of almost uninter- 
rupted and wide-spread coninieixaul enibarrassnienl. To 
those engaged in, or connected with commercial pur- 
suits, all proof of this is unhappily superlluous. To 
those who are not, a glance at the instructive returns 
in the note, will amply demonstrate how seriously the 
national r<jsources have been impaired by tlie combi- 
nation of an extensive importation of foreign grain, 
with commercial distress during the last three dissas- 
trous years.’^ 

Now, admitting that the coihmercial crash in Ame- 
rica, in the close of 1836 and beginning of 1837, was 

* Deficit, 1837, L. ' 726,000 

1838, . 4-V#,000 • * 

1839, , 1,512,000 

— Pari Papers, Feb. 14, 1840. 

VOL. n, F f , * 
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the immediate cause of the great commercial suffering 
of the year 1837 iu the British islands ; what is it 
that has occasioned the far greater and far longer wide- 
spread distress of 1838 and 1839? Evidently, the 
great drain of specie in the end of 1838 and spring 
of 1839, amounting to above six millions sterling, 
which took place for the importation of foreign grain. 
Every farthing’s worth of this grain had to be pur- 
fliased in specie, for such was the effect of the onerous 
duties on British manufactures in Russia and Prus- 
sia, that the liolders of grain would take no part of 
its price in British manufactures. The result was, 
that the drain set in so severely upon the Bank of 
England for specie to carry on this lucrative trade in 
foreign, grain, that the stock of bullion and specie in 
tlieir coffers was reduced in a few months from eight 
millions five hundred thousand, to two millions fiv'e 
hundred thousand sovereigns — that to avert bank- 
ruptcy, they were obliged, for the first time, to o]>en 
Vi credit with the Bank of France, in order to provide 
tlie necessary funds to uieet the incessant demand 
for cash at tiseir establishment : and that between 
the immedia.te advances for grain, and the repayment 
of the sums borrowed from the Bank of France, not 
less than ten rniUwm sterling in specie has been drawn 
from this country within less than fifteen months. 

The effects of this prodigious drain have been felt 
with extreme severity in every part of the civilized 
world. At home it immediately compelled the Bank 
to take defensive measures for their own security, 
hotli by restricting the circulation, and more effectually 
plrawing iu their advaiifes to other Banks, and dis- 
count *ol hills. * All other hanking estahli.shments 
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tlu’ougliout the country, of course, imuiediatcly- fol- 
lowed the example. Money quickly became scarce ; 
credit was abridged or suspended ; bankruptcies speedi- 
ly follo\red among the least opulent portion of the 
trading community, and that universal distrust and 
anxiety ensued which is at once the consequence and 
the cause of public distress. 

On the other, side of the Atlantic the eflects 
were still more disastrous. The British merchants, 
di'iven to extremities themselves, were obliged to de- 
maml payment from their American cori’espondents 
of the larg'e balances due to them since the year 1837 ; 
the United States Bank — the National Bank of Ame- 
rica — stopped payment ; every banking establish- 
ment in the Southeim States followed the example; 
and altliough those of New York contrived to 
avoid corning to that extremity, yet they have 
done so only by refusing credit, and thence innume- 
rable bankruptcies. — The almost total destruction of 
American credit has shaken that of even the greatest 
capitalists at home, wliile the inability of a large poi’- 
tion of the American consumers, to continue their 
wonted purchases, has seriously affected the demand 
for our manufacturing industry among our best cus- 
tomers — who heretofore have taken above twelve mil- 
lions’ wortji of our manufactured produce aunually oft’ 
our hands, being now unable to take more than*half 
that amount.* 

These results, occurring within the sliort period of 

■» 

* Exports to Uuitod States : — 

1835, . L. 10,508,45.5 1837. . I., 4,005,225 

1830, . 12,425,604 1838, . 7,585,700 

— I’arliainentary Papuis, 27th May frf tO. ^ ^ < 
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eiglU years, and illustrating the opposite effects of the 
system which they decry and that for wliich they 
contend, are decisive against the arguments of the op- 
ponents of agricultiual protection. In the first four 
years are to be seen plentiful harvests, abundance of 
provisions, a rigid exclusion of foreign importation, 
accompanied by the very highest degree of commer- 
cial and manufacturing prosperity.. In the latter, a 
forcible repeal of tin; Corn Laws, occasioned by the 
badness of the seasons, which opened the ports — an 
immense importation of foreign graui, and the fullest 
experittient, u()c)u a large scale, of the effects to be an- 
ticipated from a free importatioii of sid)sistence. 
'i’he coiisequences have been high jtrices — a general 
de{)ression of the home market for our manufactures — 
commercial distress unsurpassed even ia this age of 
vicissitudes, and a narrow escape from national bank- 
ruptcy. 

If we would figure to ourselves, therefore, what anust 
he the I'csult of a re))eal of the Corn Laws, we have 
but to imagine the comrnerckd Mate p/1 83b and 1839, 
perpetuated amongst ns. We have only to figure six 
or eight millions of specie a-year drained annually 
from the nation to purchase foreign grain — the 
screw perpetually applied by the Bank of England to 
the cxirrcncy in order to ermble tiiem to jvithstand 
this pressure, — every subordinate bank in the king- 
dom contracting their issues and pressing their custo- 
mers for payment of the balances or bills due by 
them — distress and anxiety universal among the trad- 
ing classes — the revenue constantly falling from the 
progressive decline of exports and imports — and new 
taxes tipon conift>rts or necessaries of life imposed or 
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tlireatenedj in order ^to fill up the yawning deficits of 
the Exchequer, and we sliall have a lively picture of 
the blessings ^vhieli we may anticipate from tlie com- 
plete reali^cat ion of all the projects of the opponents of 
the Corn Laws. It is in vain to say that these antici- 
pations arechinierical or exaggerated : tliey have been 
realized to tlie letter by the experience of the last 
two years ; Inindreds on hundreds of tlie anti-Cora- 
Law clamoiirers have been reduced to bankruptcy ; 
liuiulreds of thousands of the innltitude wliom they 
strove to delude have been lauded in tljc workhonse. 

It is no answer to these observations to say, that 
a commercial crisis like that of 1839; tliough it was 
doubtless owing to the bad harv^est of the preceding 
year, wiiich caused ali the specie to be drained.out of 
the country for the purchase of foreign grain, is not 
to be considered as a natural or necessary attendant 
upon a free trade in corn ; but tliat, on the contraiy, 
if we would take off our duties on foreign grain, those 
countries would take off their duties on British ma- 
nufactures ; and that thus the commerce, bei^icial to 
both sides, would take place by an exchange of com- 
modities, witliout that excessive drain on specie u hicli 
has recently been felt as so distressing. Before the 
opj)oneiits of the Corn Laws have a right to assume 
that such >will be the case, tliey are bound to show 
that a similar relaxation of foreign duties, in return 
for British concessions, has iahen place in regard to 
other articles where the reciprocity system has been 
tried. Has experience proved that tins has been the 
case ? We repealed the Navigation law, and establish- 
ed the reciprocity system iix February 1823. Have, 
one of the nations, benefited by that great cfuingei. 
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relaxed a single iota of their duties upon our manu- 
factures ? Have they not all, on the contrary, in- 
creased them, insomuch that the nations, who have 
been benefited the most largely in their shipping by 
our concessions, have contrived almost entirely to ex- 
terminate our exports inmanufactui'esto their people.* 
We introduced the free-trade system, and lowered the 
duties on a great variety of articles' of foreign manu- 
facture — on French silks, French clocks, Frencli wines, 
foreign fruits, and almost all the luxuries of foreign 
manufacture. Have they, in a single instance, relax- 
• ed one shilling of their duties upon our goods, in which 
we liave the advantage of them, and in regard to 
wliich, consequently, a real reciprocity might be es- 
tablished ? Not one. — AVhat ground, therefore, i.s 
there for 'supposing that the same men, wlio have ob- 
stinately refused for seventeen years to make even the 
smallest relaxation of tlieir duties on British manu- 
factured produce, in consequence of our prostrating 
the safeguards of British industry at their feet, are to 
make qjjy cliange in their system, hitherto so steadily 
adhered to, in regard to the matter of the corn trade ? 
And would it not he weh to see some realization of 
our expectations of a reduction of duties on British 
manufactured goods, in return for our repeal of the 
, Navigation Iaws,‘ and the establishment ®f the free- 

* The immediate clTcct of the Prussian Commercial League was 
the total exclusion from the liarliours of the league of foreign coarscT 
and commoner manufactures, of whiclv a complete monopoly; has been 
created in favour of the Iiouhi^ produce. The protecting duty is so 
higli as to prevent importation. It has gradually supplanted many 
of the coarser fa]>ricsf)f Great Britain in the Oermau markets, even in 
<‘a.ses where the dilference of price and quality is considerably in la- 
* vour oj'^ British goutjs. 'riicj slufting of the demand from the foreign 
to the native fabrics is everywhere conspicuous. — Bowring’s Ueport, /)*>. 
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tratie system, before we adventure upon the more 
perilous and decisive step of placing the national sub- 
sistence in their hands ? 

The cause is perfectly apparent which has hitlierto 
prevented, and wdll continue to prevent, the govern- 
ments of continental Europe from making the smal- 
lest relaxation in their burdens on British manufac- 
tured produce, in return for any concessions we have 
made, or may make to them. Being situated nearly 
in the same latitude with ourselves, their manufactur- 
ed productions are, for the most ])art, the same as ours, 
and they are all making the most strenuous etibrts to 
rival us in every de[)art,nient of mechanical skill. 
Though considerably behind our manufacturers in 
tnany important partieidars, especially in tlie amount 
or price of fuel at llioir command, and tlia perfect ion 
of the machinery which they can obtain, yet there are 
other respects in wliich they liave decidedly the ad- 
vantage; among which, the water-power in some 
places, the cheapness of labour in others, and the ah- 
sence of trades unions and strikes in .nil, are some 
of the most conspicuous. Their rulers, therefore, 
are persuaded, that, by continuing the proliil)ilive 
system for ten or twenty years longer, they will be 
able completely to rival British nianufacturing skill ; 
whei'eas, by opening the doors of f^?e competition just 
now, itninediate ruin of their numerous and promising * 
establishments would ensue. Their governments are 
tlioroughly imbued with the same principles ; they 
consider the prohibitory system as having been the 
nursery which raised British manufacturing industry 
to its present pitch of greatness ; and to the extent 
and grandeur of British n)anufactui!cs, they justly as* 
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eribe the political pre-eminence which this country 
has long enjoyed. Regarding, a*s they do, commerce 
and manufactures as the bases of national wealth, they 
are fixed in their determination to admit nothing to 
interfere with the system destined for their protection. 
No relaxation or abandonment of British duties on 
foreign grain, would induce them for one moment to 
diminish their duties on British man.vifactiires. Their 
principle is, that agriculture can stand upon its own 
basis ; l)ut that manutactures, especially before they 
have attained their full maturity, re(|uire the foster- 
ing encouragement of fiscal protection. We Imve seen 
this strongly exemplified in tlie case of France, the 
goveniment of which has never taken olf anything 
worth mentioning, in the duties on British maniifao 
lures, althougli we have reduced the duties on their 
wines above fifty per cent. 

But farther, is it not plain tlmt the only effect of 
abolishing the protecting duty on corn would be, eDcn 
if they did consent to take our manujaef ures, to trans- 
fer the purcliase of these manufactures fj’om home 
growers of grain to foreign growers, without making 
any addition to the sum-total of the demand for the 
inanufaetining produce of the nation ? If the annual 
consumption of grain by the present inhabitants of 
Great Britain is ^irty millions of quartei^s,^ which is 
probably not fiir from the mark, and that for some 
years prior to tlie disastrous liarvest of 1838, this 
amount has been yearly raised by the ngiicultural cuh 
tivators of the united empire, what benefit would ac- 
crue to the British manufacturers by having the pro- 
duction of a hall^ or a third of this produce transfer- 
red frevn Britishr to foreign gro^yers ? Would their 
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condition be improved— would the market for their 
produce be increased — if, instead of the whole thirty 
millions being raised by the farmers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, a third of it were to be transferred to the 
farmers of Poland and the Ukraine ? Would not the 
former set of cultivators, our owu fellow-countrymen 
and brethren, be as mucli injured as the latter, our 
aliens and eneinies, would be benefited ? 

But tiie case is infinitely stronger than this ; for 
the preceding comjiarison proceeds on the supposition, 
that the new world'’ of agricultural cultivators who 
are to be called into exfstence’ on the continent, to 
supply the race of the old cultivators exterminated in 
the Britisli islands, will consume as large a portion of 
Britisli manuiactures, as tlieir predecessors who now 
flourish on the banks of the Thames, the Tay, or the 
Shannon. But it is utterly impossible that this effect 
can take ])lace ; and nothing can be clearer, than that 
any extension of the riiarket for our manufactures, in 
consequence of the enlarged growtli of grain on the 
banks of the Vistula or the Volga, w ould be a perfect 
trifle in comparison of that whicli would be lost by 
tlie cessation of the production of gj’ain to tlie same 
amount in the British islands. The great consump- 
tion of our manufactures in the home market, has been 
owing to^ the enjoyment of freedom, afthience, and 
comfort, by the working-classes, for many centuries ; 
and at least as many centuries, and as much freedom 
and prosperity, will be requisite to bring the Polish 
or Russian peasants to a similar level, or capacity of 
enjoyment. Artificial wants among the masses of the 
people, are of tfie slowest possil)le growth, even in the 
most favoured circumstances. To suppose that they 
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will ever extend to any considerable degree under the 
present villanage system of Poland and Russia, is, of 
all absurdities, the most extravagant. The idea 
that a Polish peasant, who now takes nothing but 
rye-bread and water, who inhabits a clay-built cottage 
with an earthen floor, and is clothed in the coarse 
woollens of his own country, is to replace or compen- 
sate the loss of the Norfolk, the East Lothian, or the 
Carse of Gowrie farmer in the consumption of British 
manufactures, is perfectly ridiculous. No man now 
alive would see any material cliange in the habits of 
the Polish or Ukraine peasants, or in the amount of 
our exports for their consumption. Wliatever was 
gained by the importation of foreign grain into the 
British harbours, at the expense of the British culti- 
vators, would accrue to the benefit of the PoIi.sh and 
Russian landholders, and they would expend it upon 
the manufactures of their own country, or the dissi- 
pation of Paris or Naples, leaving scarce a perceptible 
fraction to be diverted to the encouragement of Bri- 
tish industry. 

A zealous anti-coni-law advocate, Dr Bowriiig,, 
lias, in the course of his late mission from Govern- 
ment to examine into the effect of the Prusso-Ger- 
inanic League, collected information of the most de- 
cisive tendency against the probability of |:hc freest 
coi’n trade opening any considerable market for our 
manufacturing industiy among the agricultural in- 
habitants of the corn-growing countries. fVoni the 
evidence he has obtained, it appears that the peasants 
of the states adjoining the Baltic consume so little 
manufactures of any kind, that very little is to be 
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gained, even by the freest liberty of exporting Bri- 
tish manufactures to them.* 

The true policy of Britain, therefore, both in regal’d 
to commerce and agriculture, is clearly marked out. 
It consists in three great maxims ; agricultural pro- 
tection, to secure the independence and support the 
interests of the great bulk of the people, and create 
sources of wealth in the heart of the empire ; colonial 
encouragement, to alford a vent for its growing num- 
bers, and extend the market for its manufacturing in- 
dustry, in quarters where no rivalry to that in the 
heart of the empire is to be dreaded ; and the main- 
terftince of a powerful navy, at once to form the high- 
ways across the deep, which are necessary to cement 
the various parts of this immense dominion, and 
furnish adequate protection and security to its remote 
dependencies. To assert that these principles, so ob- 
viously recommended, both by principle and experi- 
ence, will insure a permanent or even a lengthened 
existence to so vast an empire, would be to go farther 
than human foresight can venture on the chequered 
depths of futurity ; and he must be blind, indeed, who 
does not perceive that a dominion so wide-spread and 
po’W’^erful, must be subject to causes of vicissitude and 
sources of danger, increasing yearly with its extension, 
« 

GrciU Britain. State of Pruisso-tiernian League. France. 

^ Sugar consumed, 

per head, 17.1 lbs. 3.9 lbs. L3 Ib.s, 

Tea, . 1 — ^ of an ounce. 

Salt, . 2^^ — le^lbs. 

Cotton goods, 9.2 — . 4.35 — 

Wool, . 4 . . 1.67 — 

Woollen cloth, ells, . 2.17 ells. 

(kial, . 10| tons, * L^^tons, ^ 

Bovvring’s Keport on Ihusso-Ocnnaiuc Leiiguc, iJb, 29 , 
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and which nothing but tlie most consumniate pru- 
dence and foresight on the part of its Government can 
for any considerable period avert. But this much 
may with confidence be asserted, that it is thus that 
the obvious duty to themselves and mission of the 
British race in the world, can alone be reconciled ; 
that when their part on the great theatre of Nature 
has been performed, and they are to give place to 
future, and, perhaps, greater actors on the stage, it is 
thus that a foundation will best be laid for retire- 
ment with dignity from the scene ; that, with least 
suffei'ing and most glory, the transition will be etfect- 
ed to a stationary or declining condition, and the 
best preparation made, in the discharge of present duty, 
for the final advent of the inevitable hour ! 
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CHAPTER XVI L 

ON THE FUTURE INCREASE OF MANKIND. 
ARGUMENT. 

' Mode in wliidi tlie intentions of Nature in regard to the Increase and Des- 
tiny of Mankind are carried into effect — Analogy between thcclianging desires 
of tlie Individiuil mtd those of tiic Species — Progressive changes in society which 
work out the same system in the social world*— Rapid increase in early times 
—Gradual retardation as society advances — And uillinate stationary condition 
in its last ages— Exemplified from tlie history of all nations — Grounds for dis- 
pelling all alarms on the subject of the over-increase of Mankind— -Origin of 
the prevailing errors on this subject — From overlooking the jirogress in human 
atfairs — ^Examples of tin; application of these jtrinciplcs in the ij'orlt! at this time 
«—(.lapaeitie.s of increase, existing in the world at this time, for the future 
growth of Mankind — In Asia^, America, Europe, and Australia — Progressive in- 
crease in the fertility of the Globe — Ronndless capability of yiehling food which 
tlie ocean contains — Grovvtli of a New Continent from the Coral Islands of the 
South Seas — No daiigci's, therefore, to be anticiinrted from over-increase in any 
quarter of the Globe — Moral doctriiu?s of Mankind — Provision for the spread 
of civilisation froiu iho power of Russia in Asia, and the sjiread of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in Transmarine Regions — Moving power of the one is the passion 
for conquest — In the other the desire for Colonization — Mdiieh springs from 
Democratic Feeling — Adaptation of these two moving powers to the great des- 
tinies they are ultimatdy to work out — A]>proach of the dillusion of (’hristiani- 
ty over the Globe by these means— • General conclusion. 


In concluding the review of the principles of human 
increase, it is natural to look forward to the futuue, 
— to consider the probable destiny of the species in dis- 
tant ages ; and, from the examination of past history, 
to endeavour to ascertain the* laws which are likely to 
regulate the progress of poj)ulation in the remote pe- 
riods of the world. If such speculations are of little 
practical moment, they are not on' that accfAint tlie 
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less interesting. The highest privilege of man is to 
contemplate the works of Nature’; and they take a li- 
mited view of philosophy, who seek to confine it to 
subjects of immediate application. To examine the 
intentions of Providence wherever manifested ; to 
trace the marks of its system amidst the confusion of 
human affairs ; to observe the subjection of passion 
to the guidance of Supreme Wisdom, is the noblest 
employment of the soul. “ Homo autcm ortus est ad 
inundum contemplandum, imitandum que, baud qui- 
dera 2n?rfectus, sed quidem {rarticulajierfecti.”* 

In the physical world, the laws of Nature are en- 
forced by the permanent qualities of matter, and tlie 
order of the uiuverse remains for ever undisturbed by 
the agency of animated beings. From the time when 
the shepherd.s of Chaldea first watched the movements 
of tile starry firmament, till the period when the 
tiieory of astronomy was finally completed by New- 
ton and La Place, the same order and iierfedion have 
prevailed in the heavenly bodies, and each has pei*- 
formed in silence its immeasurable course. But iu 
human affairs, the intentions of Nature arc obscured 
by tile weakness, or jierverted by tiie crimes of the 
pei’sons to whom they are intrusted. To whatever 
cause, the intermixture of good and evil, of virtue and 
vice, in this world is to be ascribed, it ,>iot only 
chequers the life of every individual with joy and sor- 
row, but blends the history of the species with pro- 
sjierity and disaster. 

It is in vain, therefore, to expect in the moral 
world, the order and beauty which reigns iu the 

material. The intervention of 2>assion, the agency 

• • 

(Jircrn, tie Nat. DeovuiH, H), i. c. 
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of crime, mar the work of creation : tlie fatal 
change which converted a scene of enjoyment into a 
state of probation, has opened the floodgates of mis- 
fortune on the human race. But even amidst the dis- 
asters of humanity, the beneficent tendency of the 
laws of Nature may be discerned ; in the sufferings 
of the world, a provision is to be seen for their mitiga- 
tion ; amidst tlicrcontentions of the species, a constant 
tendency to its improvement. 

It is by no special interposition of the Divine 
Power, that those beneficent intentions are effected. 
The agents in this mighty system, are no other than 
the human race : tlie moving power, the unceasing 
desii’esof thespecies. It is by the progressive alterations 
in these desires that the changes in the moigd world 
are effected ; by their adaptation to the v'arying cir- 
cumstances of society, that the tendency to improve- 
ment is maintained. 

When the individual is brought naked and weep- 
ing into the world, his first desires, long prior to the 
birth of reason, lead him to the course essential to his 
existence. Within an hour after his birth, he clings 
to his mother’s breast, and ilraws his first nourish- 
ment from the heart vvhich is to protect him : in the 
first interchange of parental tenderness is laid the 
foimdaticHi of an attachment which death itself cannot 
dissolve, and which nothing but a woman’s heart can 
feel. The long weakness and dependence of childhood 
are protected by the endearments and the fascinations 
of innocence, and during the many years that he can 
give nothing else in return, the care of his parents is 
secured by the attachment which he awakens. With 
the expansion of the physical powers, begin the in- 
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cessant desire to exercise tlieiii ; iu the ardent rest- 

f 

lessness of youth is prepared the gniwtii aud deve- 
loperrient of his bodily frame ; in the fiivst instincts 
which are awalcened, the means of providing for his 
earliest necessities. From the passions of a more ad- 
vanced age, the great moving principles of existence 
take their rise ; the anibitioii which is to stimulate to 
a life of exertion ; the knowledge Avhich is to advance 
the cause of humanity ; the labour which is to pro- 
vide the means of subsistence ; the attachments which 
are to perpetuate the race from which he sprung. lii 
the close of life, with the decay of the }>liysical frame, 
succeeds the indisposition to exert it; as the span of 
existence is contracted, the force of its enjoyments is 
weakeiij^d ; as a spiritual state of being approaclies, 
the ties ^v’'h^ch bind to all but intellectual pleasures 
are diminished. 

In all these changes, the individual is conscious of 
attending to nothing but the gratification of his 
wishes. The changes in his conduct, like the innova- 
tions of time, are so gradual, that he does not perceive 
it ; the variations in his objects of desire so slow, tinat 
he is astonished when he finds they have not always 
been the same. It has been led by an invisible hand, 
however, at every period of his life, to do that which 
was most conducive to his individual advantage, and 
liest fitted to render him serviceable to liis species. 

It is the same with the change in the objects of hu- 
man desire which mark the progress of nations. 
Those objects are successively pursued which are cal- 
culated at every stage of national progress to adapt 
the conduct of the individual to the interests of so- 
ciety. '\t is by th*e adaptation of these changes to the 
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varying cireuiMstauces of the species, that the progress 
(if iinproveinent and the regTilation of population are 
niaintairied.^ 

In the irdancy of society, when tlie ft^eble race of 
man seems lost in the imniensity of Nature, and an 
unbounded room for increase is to be found in tlie de- 
serted tmcts which surround him in every direction 
passion is unrestrained, and in spite of all tlie oJi- 
stacles of his physical situation, the increase of num- 
bers augments his power, ami improves ids condi- 
lion. In circumstances where prudence would i)c 
useless it is unknown ; in situations Avlu're the I'ace 
is in danger of perishing for \vant of mimbors, the 
unbiassed instiucts of bis nature incessantly force its 
multiplication ; in periods wdien restraint upo/i the 
principle of increase ^vould be iujvu’ious, thc^y do not 
exist. Nor are such habits inconsistent with the im- 
mediate iaterifsts of the individuals vvho indulge them. 
When the means of accumulating property are un- 
knowm, marriage can only be contracted whtli advan- 
tage in the earliest periods ; if the weakness of age is 
added to the burden of an olTspring, botii pai'ents and 
children are liable to insurmountable difficulties. Tlie 
priority of the principle of increase to the desires des- 
tined to cause it, is essential alike to the welfare of 
the indivi^liial. and the progress of society ; and it is 
to its unbounded vigour during the infancy of socie- 
ty that the subsequent existence of the species is to be 
ascribed. 

With the extension of the Aieans of subsistence in 

■ Ab this chapter isifiteiulod to contain a summary of the priiiriplfs 
of the whole work, botl> in reference to the past nud the fni iivc, ami 
in couscNpienee may be read by nian^ wiK» will not veail the remain * 
der, the indulgent reader who Itas done so will (»vevlo(‘k, mtd pevlntp^ 
regret, some obvious repetitions, 

VOL. ir, ,Gg • 
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the shepherd stole, tlie same nule manners, the same 
ignorance of artificial wants is to be found. In the 
simplicity of pastoral life, under the tents of the 
Arabs, or among Uie camps of the I'artars, luxury is 
unknown ; natural instinct alone prevails ; the increase 
of the species swells witli tlie growth of the lierds on 
which they live. It is by tliis prolific tendency of tlie 
pastoral tribes tliat the peopling of the earth lias been 
accomplished ; from their wandering liabits that the 
dispersion of mankind has arisen. Even after the 
lapse of six thousand years tlie human race miglii 
have been still toiling in the plains of Mesopotamia, 
and slowly extending through the adjoining forests, 
but for the numbers and enterprise of the inhabitants 
of th€‘ tlesert, whicli, bursting the barriers of Nature, 
have spread the race of men over an nnirdiabited world„ 
While the descendants of the dwellers in tlie cities of 
the plain have hardly expanded beyond Mie first cradle 
of mankind, the children of the desert have covered 

ft 

the globe. With the first dawn of history the Cini- 
bri are to be found in the neighbotirhood of the Eux- 
ine; * and their descendants, after iiaving covered 
Europe with innurnerable swarms, are now spreading 
in anotlier Iiemispbere the arts of Greece, tiie legions 
of Rome, tlie energy of Europe, have successively 
sprung from the Scytliian desert : and to the vigour 
of the herdsmen who penetrated from the centre of 
Asia through the wilderness of Europe, the glories ot* 
modern civilisation are entirely to be ascribed. 

^Vhile such are the important consequences which 
follow the unlimited operation of the principle of in- 
crease in the pastoral ages, the division of land, the 
settleaient of mankind, the commencement of the la- 


^ Herodotus. 
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bolirs <y( cultivation, required not Jess iinpcriously n 
rapid increase of the species in the early agricultural 
state. The inirnense and apparently* iiisunnountable 
obstacles which present tliemselves to the extension 
of industry on tlie first cultivation of the earth ; the 
extent of the morasses, the thickness of the forests, 
tlie ruggedness of the mountains, forbid the hope of 
success but froniUhe accuniuiated force ol' multitudes. 
In the hrst attempts to clear tbe ground, mimbers pe^* 
rish from the unliealtliiness of tiie atiuosphere, the se- 
verity of tlie kdiunr, the magnitude of the hardshijis 
to which they are exposed. From the narratives of 
the extreme sufferings umlergone by the first settlers 
in distant colonies in our own times, even witli the 
aid of iron instruments and the arts of civiliijjation, 
we may gather what inUvSt have been tlie ’condition 
of the human race in remote and now forgotten pe- 
riods, and learn to ajipreciate the importance of that 
continued and resistless tendency to increase, in early 
times, which forced the infant sjiecies through all 
its difficulties, by the force of uuinbers supplied the 
want of knowledge, and even in the most unfavour- 
able circumstances constantly led to its improvement. 

With tlie progress of wealth and the extension of 
mechanical power the necessity for this incessant in- 
crease gradually diminishes. The accumulation of 
capital augments the force of industry ; the increase 
of knowledge multiplies the powers of invention. 
From the produce of past labour a continual supply 
of wealth and subsistence is ^)rocured with the exer- 
tion of a comparatively slight degree of trouble ; from 
the accumulations of former ages a considerable por- 
tion of mankind derive the means*of opitlence and 
comfort. It is at this stage of society, accordingly, 
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that the mmitaxions to 1’OPUI.ation begin to ope- 
rate. With the growth of riches commences the in- 
fluence of artificial wants ; by tlie spread of comfort 
the standard of competence is raised ; with the use of 
money the power of accumulation is introduced. The 
original passions of our nature remain, but they are 
counteracted by the desire for other enjoyments, and 
i-estrained from a sense of ultimate advantage, 'i'lie 
'power of doing this arises from the reason which dis- 
tinguishes man IVom the lower animals ; the incJina- 
tion to do so from the influence of new desires wliicit 
the progresis of .society has awakened. 

The increase of luxury, the prodigality of the higher 
orders, accelerate the rate at which the retarding prin- 
cij)les_ operate upon the increase of mankind. The 
extension of comfort to the middling classes, the ele- 
vation of the standard of subsistence in the lower, en- 
large the sphei'e within which their influence is felt. 
As wealth descends in society, the original unrestrain- 
ed rate of increase is gradually compressed into a nar- 
rower circle, and at length, in favoural)le political cir- 
cmnstances, entirely disappear.s. A measured advance 
of mimbers takes place, founded on the interests of the 
different individuals of whom society is composed, and 
from the follies of one class the habits arise by which 
the interests of the other are permanently ^eeured- 

From the establishment of the different ranks in 
society, and the diffusion of civil liberty, an e<]ualiy 
powerful restraint upon the multiplication of the spe- 
cies arises. The potver- oi rising in society speedily 
engenders the denre to do so ; the existence of a gra- 
dation of rank, accessible to all, operates as a continual 
incentive 'to human ambition: All ranks become ac- 
tuated by the desire to raise lhem.scdves to the sphere 



above that in which they have been aeeusiomefl to 
live ; the dread of* descending from it operates as the 
strongest !>arrier against imprudent connections. The 
growth of opulence has a constant tendency to 
strengthen the force of this principle, by adding links 
to the dniiii which niiites tlie lower orders to the 
higher stations of life. Strong as the principle of in- 
crease is, experience |>roves that it is brought under 
the rule of justice and freedom, in the progress of so- 
ciety, into an entire state of subjection to these con- 
trolling desires ; and the advance of ]}opiilatioii com- 
pletely regulated by the interests of the dilfereiit in- 
dividuals of whom it is composed. 

The establishment of freedom, the security of pro- 
perty, the dilfusionof education, all tend to increase the 
force of these limiting principles. Whatever ele- 
vates man above the lower animals, whatever is fitted 
to improve his condition, correct his Iiabits or multi- 
ply his enjoyments, adds to the security against an 
undue increase in his numbers. The restraints upon 
population are brought into action by the develoj)e- 
meiit of the strongest propensities which are felt by 
civilized man ; they expand with the extension of 
public liappiness ; and are strengthened by all tlie 
causes which are calculated to alleviate the sum of 
1 1 umaii piisfortune. 

As wealth advances, and the means of maintain- 
ing an indefinite increase are diminished, an- 
other set of causes come into operation, which slowly 
but certainly arrest the progress of the species. Fx*om 
the extended wants of men arivSe inland and ioreign 
coimnerce ; capital ivS gradually w ithdrawn Irom the 
situations where it encourages tlie* greatest ||uanlfty 
of industry, and ¥e8icd iri tliosc wlicre the encourage- 
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nient divided with foreign states. At length it 
overflows on ail sides, and seeks ’in the most eircni- 
tous trades, or in loans to distant countries, that pro- 
fitable employm(?iit which it cannot find in the 
tenance of domestic industry. The continual tal) in 
the value of money, which results from the inultipli- 
cation of the circulating medium, arising fx'om the 
wants of an extended commerce, by ^augmenting tlie 
money price of all articles of consumption, retards the 
progress of industry, and exposes all classes to a com- 
petition will] foreign labour ; agricultxire strives in 
vain to maintain the struggle witli countries in which 
its produce is more clieaply raised. Manufactures in- 
demnify them by the extension of rnachinery for tlie 
rise in the wages of liiunan industry. Steam enginea 
and wheelk^ come to sujxply the jdace of animated be- 
ings, and the increase in the produce of manufactures 
is attended with no corresponding augmentation in 
the numbers of the species. The grovvn’ng burdens 
of government arising from the power of borrowing, 
and the unliinited credit incident to a state of high 
commercial prosperity, affect the deinaiul for labour, 
and retard the progress of poinilatiou ; and tlie im- 
mense addition to the number of animals required for 
luxury or use, by absorbing more tlian half t!ie pro- 
duce of the soil, operates as a perpetual liarrier against 
the approach to tlie limits assigned to the extension of 
subsistence. 

Nor is it merely against the clangers of an undue 
augmentation of luunbersj tluit a i)ro\nsion is made h\^ 
the laws of Nature. To prevent tlieevils of a fitalionari/ 
condition of things, causes still more irresistible are 
prepare^J. From «tbe corruption incident to a polish- 
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ed state of society, from the temptation which wealth 
affords to poverty, dud timidity to enterprise, an in- 
cessant provision is made for the renovation of man- 
kind. The fertile and the desert, the opulent and the 
indigent, parts of the world, are so blended together, 
that wealth cannot accumulate without being exposed 
to aggression, nor character decline without leading 
to overthrow. TJie active and uncorrupted tribes, tlie 
inhabitants of the desert, are for ever the same, and 
equally ready in the last as the first ages to become 
Ihe instruments of Supreme Power in cleansing the 
scene of liUmaii corruption. Beneatli their desolating 
hand, thrones sink to dust and empires melt away 
the growth of ages is buried under the wav^o of con* 
quest; and a wilderness is left where crowded cities had 
been. But the disaster, however terrible, is. short-liv- 
ed. 14ie vivifying powers of nature again expand, 
and human enterprise renews the career of improve- 
ment. Amidst tile ruins of former magnificence new 
efforts of industry are (’ommeuced ; on the great field 
of liv^uve fresh labourers are seen ; and amidst 4110 
scanty descendants of a once mighty people, another 
race is found, active in the pursuit of higher objects, 
and protected by the influence of more salutary iuvsti- 
lutioiis. 

Frequently, without the interveiilioii of such terri- 
ble caiastrophes, the human species becomes station- 
ary, or declines in particular situations, from the mere 
effect of internal weakness, from ehanges in the chan- 
nels of commerce, or seat, of empire. Halls once 
crowded with grandeur are gradually deserted ; har- 
bours once thronged \vith vessels appear totally for- 
saken ; citiys once crovvdetl with ipliabitants^ arc ui- 
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sensibly depopulated. MaJikiiid appear at times to 
share in the weakness and old ajfe of individual exist- 
ence ; and empires, at one period the most flourishing, 
fall into a state of decay, without any sufficient reason 
appearing for their decline. The vicissitudes of po- 
litical jiower, the fluctuations of military success, the 
changes of coniinercial prosperity, silently undermine 
the foundations of national greatness ; and without 
ail}' external shock the fabric of society gradually 
moulders away. “ Had Rome,” says Gibbon, “ never 
been conquered by the Goths, the {)rostration of tlse 
empire would not have been les.s complete than it was 
before the arms of Alaric ; and the Ryzautine empire 
sunk less from the power of Mahomet than from the 
weakness of its long decline.” 

Appeaivinces of this sort have led to a very general 
belief in all ages, that a certain measiu'e of existence 
is assigned to political associations as well as private 
men, and that empires, like individuals, have a period 
of youth, matui’ity, and decay, whicli they cannot pro- 
long beyond certain limits. Without pretending to 
determine whether this is a permanent law of nature, 
it may safely be affirmed that hitherto at least no ex- 
ceptions to it have occurred ; and that if any state is 
•ever to acquire immortality, it will be from the establish- 
ment of those institutions whicli, by securing in a 
durable manner the welfare of mankind, supersede 
the iiece.ssity of such violent changes in their number. 

From the combined operation of these different 
causes, the increase of population in the later stages 
of society is effectually prevented ; and, long liefore 
the funds for the maintenance of labour have ap- 
pivoadicd their liripiis, thc'nmrihers of mankind are 
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found to be stationary or retrograde. There is no in- 
stance in the history of the world of a country being 
peopled to its utmost limits, or of the multiplication of 
the species being checked bytlie iinpossibilitj'^of extract- 
ing au increase of subsistence from the soil. Longbefore 
this period could ari’ive, the retarding principles have 
begun to operate, and the greatest want experienced in 
thedecline of nations isof that very increase of numbers 
which at a former period was so mnch the object of 
solicitude. l’he®loman empire was frequently ein- 
Iiarrassed by its discontented citiisens during the period 
of its progress ; but so early as tlie time of iVngustus, 
the want of men was experienced, and vain at- 
tempts to discourage celibacy were made,* Under the 
succeeding emperors, the difficulty of recruiting the 
armies in the southern jirovinces continually hicreased, 
and at length became so great that the legions were 
almost entirely supplied from the barbarous tribes of 
tlie frontier.! During the long decline of the Byzan- 
tine empire, the numbers of the jieople incessantly de- 
creased, while they were fa.st augmenting in the rising 
nations of the west ',f and at this moment, while the 
jiastoral tribes on their frontier are constantly swell- 
ing, the human race is rapidly declining through the 
wide extent of the Ottoman cmpire.(j 

Nor are examjiles wautingiu modern times of a simi- 
lartemporary decrepitude in the powers of Nature. The 
inhabitants of Spain are incomparably less numerous 
than thfey were in former times : iimumerable villages 

* Tacitus, Aiiual. iii. o. 

t Utbbon, V. 215 ; iii. 05, 60, 07, 87 ; vii. 212 - 

i ibui, V. 8f>. 

? Biu:'kino'ham’s Mus<>polaiDia, i. <0.0, 1 72. Walsh,}). I725>!). . 
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and castles, now in I’uins in all jiarts ol the countij, at- 
test the rapid diminution of the species since the days 
of the Moors. * During the middle ages the rival 
fleks of Genoa and Pisa were manned by as many 
sailors as the navies of France and England at Ti'a- 
falgar ;t and Florence and Venice numbered all the so- 
V'ereigns of Europe among their debtors but deserted 
palaces and declining numbers now* mark the decay 
of Italian grandeur. Under the sway of the Spaniards 
the human race has decayed asrapiilyin South Ame- 
rica, as it has increased in the independent regions of 
the northern hemisphere 4 the plains of Hindostan, 
notwithstanding their fertility and the boasted anti- 
cpiity of their inhabitants, are more than half in a 
state of nature, while the vast extent of their ruined 
cities mark the extent of their early civilisation. 'J’he 
l)opulation of China is incomparably less than what 
the extent and riches of the country could maintain, 
and in many parts of its vast empire, prodigious tracts 
have relapsed into a state of nature while in Persia 
and Armenia, the first seat of man, the vestiges of 
animated life are daily disappearing amidst the ruins 
of past magnificence, and the human race appears in 
danger of becoming extinct among the scenes where 
it was first created. |j 

These considerations are calculated to diijjwl those 

' Laborde, Vol. iv. |>. 10. 

f ^ismoiuli, Kqt. Ital. iii. 90, and iv. S2, 29. 

X Miller’.$]SVfative, ii. 188. In 1575, Peru contained 8,280,000 souls; 
it now contain.s, including ('bili^ only 2,500,000. IIiunl.K)ldt, ix. Id7. 

§ Barrou 's I'l-aveKs, p. 91. It contains only 877 inhabitants 
to the stjuare league, not one-sixth of the projiortion of the British 
isles, which contains 2120 in flic same space, llumboldt, xk 57. 
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apprehensions concerning the future and possible in- 
crease of rnankiiuh which recent events have excited 
even amongst enlightened men. The rapid progress 
of population in the North American colonies, and the 
evils experienced from the diseased action of tlie j)rin- 
ciple of increase in Ireland, have awakened the most 
gloomy apprehensions concerning the supposed dis- 
proportion between the means of subsistence, and the 
])ossible rate of human increase; and it has been 
thought indisperiSable to have recourse to some severe 
measures to check the progress of so alanning an 
evil, "riie existence of misery, over so large a por- 
tion of the globe, has been supposed to arise from this 
inequality; and the desolating tendency of liad govern- 
ment, held out as slight and vSui)erfieial, compared to 
those deep-rooted seeds of evil, which take ’their ori- 
gin in the laws of Nature. 

If the principles which have now been explained 
are well founded, they strike at tlie root of these opi- 
nions. ‘‘ If we attend only,” says Humboldt, to tlie 
limits vvliich population can by possibility attain as 
solely dependent on the means of subsistence which 
the earth can produce, the sinqilest calculations will 
demonstrate that the states established in the Torrid 
Zone should be by much the most poj)ii!ous ; hut po- 
litical economy, or tl»e practical science of gov^ernment, 
is distrustful of figures and abstract sjicculations. It 
is well knovvui, that, l)y the multiplication of a single 
ftunily, a deserted continent might, in the space of 
eiglit centuries, j)roduce as niany thousand miliions of 
inhabitants ; and yet these calculations, founded on 
tile suj)posc(I ])owers of duidication in hventy-five or 
thirty years, are belied by the ex[)crK'nce of alienations 
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who Itavc at all advanced iu tlie career ol‘ civilisa.^ 
Tire principle of increase is no doubt power- 
ful ; but the desires destined to restrain it are at least 
as strong ; and they are successively developed as the 
state of society requires their operation. Unfelt at 
first iu circumstances where their influence would be 
prejudiciab they gradually increase in power with the 
growth of mankind, and at length acquire an entire 
ascendency over the physical propensities. The ap- 
prehension, therefore, of an undue increase of man- 
kind, is founded on a part'll view of the principles of 
hiiinan nature, and arises from considering the moving 
without the (miirolling power. It is no doubt true, 
that maukiiid in peculiar political circunnstances^ can 
double in twenty years ; and that, if a geometrical ra- 
tio of increase were to become general, the globe 
would soon be crowded with a redundant nmltitudc 
of inhabitants. It is not less true, that the earth is 
attracted to the sun by a force increasing inversely 
as the squares of tlie distance, and that, but lor the 
centrifugal force, the solar system would speedily fall 
to the centre of attraction. This proportion between 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces, however, ])re- 
serves the globe steady in its orbit ; and the proi)or’ 
tion between the increasing and controlling powei-, 
is not less nicely adjusted to preserve the balance of 
the social world. 

It is utterly impossible for mankind in the later 
stages of society, to avoid the influence of the control- 
ling principles. If the rirnitations of population have 
not arisen from the ejccellence of the social system, 
they will be induced by its corruption. ; if public hap - 
* * * 

Voyages^ ix. loa. 
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piness has not cstabJisht'd the bahuice of Nature, it 
will be righted, as in the days of Brennus, by the sword 
of conquest. The destiny of every state may be reaii 
fj’om the past history of the world ; it is doomed to 
destruction, unless it has developed the principle.s 
which render pennanent existence consistent witli 
liuman happiness. 7’he length of its duration is mea- 
sured by the degxtce in which it has attained the same 
objects ; a longer or shorter period is assigned, in pro- 
portion as it has contributed to the increase or tlie di- 
minution of public felicity. 

Tlie philosopliers in this country who have expres- 
sed so strongly their a.p[)rehensioiis of a ruinous iu- 
cj’ease in the sjxecies, have been iidluenced b}' the 
usual error in the political speculations, that of over- 
looking the progress of liumtm af ’airs, • and tlie 
adajitation of the varying inclinutions of luaulsind to 
t he changing circumstances in whicli they are placed. 
This is the key to the whole system, without whicli 
all investigation is bnt wandering in the dark. They 
have forcibly unfolded the dangers of excessive popu- 
lation, and as clearly explained the advantages of 
moral restraint ; but they have not shown how the 
desires which lead to this restraint arise naturally out 
of the progress of .society, and increase in force from 
the augmentation of human felicity ; and they have 
totally overlooked the influence of op[)re.ssive govern- 
ment or public misery in deranging the order of Na- 
ture, and compelling men to retain in the advanced 
periods of society the habits and dispositions which 
w^ere suited to the lowest. The consequence is, that 
these principles lead to no practical result, or reeora- 
inenil measures which are tlianietri«illy tlie reyeivse df 
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what they should have enforced. Posterity will re- 
gard the principles whidi led to*the conclusions, that 
the division of landed property among the poor was in- 
jurious, and that a system of legal relief was hurtftil 
to the lower classes, as among the most curious and 
instructive instances of the errors of the Imuian under- 
standing. 

If we fix our eyes, indeed, upon the American rate 
of increase, and extend it in our imagination to tlie 
whole globe, there is abuiidant ground for gloomy an- 
ticipations. ySo also, if vve observe the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, and extend it in fancy in a perma- 
nent form over the whole earth, tliere is good reason 
for appreljension that the human species will be buried 
in the riches of Nature, and all the efforts of man 
clioked by tlie resistless force of vegetable increase* 
Experience, however, has told us that the powder of 
life will in time be exhausted, and that winter will 
strip the forest of its robe of beauty ; the history of 
the world proclaims in as loud a voice, that the prin- 
ciples of population will be retarded, in the autumn of 
national existence, and that winter will again desolate 
tlje face of Nature. 

At the moment that the difficulties of the Irish po 
pulatinn, and the extraordjnaiy growth of the Ame- 
rican people have so strongly ri vetted the ^attention 
of the western world, the visible decline in the hu- 
man species has excited the most, vserioiis appreheii* 
sions through the whole Turkish empire.'^- The des« 
potism of the east has dcvStroyed more than all the 
freedom of the west has created ; the depopulation of 

Asia has more than counterbalanced the increase of 
• 

Vol. i, p. 172. Walsh, p.79. 
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Europe, and the growth of the ''J'raiisatlaiitii* w'orUL 
It is calculated by Mr Gibbon, that, in tlie time of the 
Aiitonines, the Roman empire contained 120,000,000 
of inhabitants, while in his time the same provin- 
ces contained 10.5,000,000.* If we fix our attention 
merely on a partial ojieration of the laws of Nature, 
we shall fall into the errors of those astronomers who, 
a few years ago, apprehended a diminution in the 
warmth of the sun from the spots on his surface ; 
\vhile, at the same period,* the irihahitant of the south- 
ern hemispliere, it aftcrvrardvS appeaixMl, had been fill- 
ed witii alarm at the fiery vehemence of his rays. 

If it be said, that the arts of civilisation and the 
irnprovemerits ih government will pre\aMit the opera- 
tion of these causes of desolation, and that a steady 
increase of mankind may be anticipated* in future 
times, tlie answer is still more satisfactory. Such 
steadiness can be expected only from tlie oj>eration of 
those l)eiieficent changes in government and legisla- 
tion, which, by protecting the interests of all classes, 
give full scope to the limitations of population. When 
justice and freedom shall generally prevail, the prin- 
ciple of increase will be effectually subjected to the 
interests of society /. humanity has no reason to dread 
the period when the mountains of the world Jfcill be 
peopled Jike the valleys of the Alps, or its plains like 
the fields of Brabant* 

The most populous country in the world has al- 
ways been greatly within the limits assigned by Na- 
ture to the farther increase of mankind. History 
makes no mention of a country more populous in pro- 
portion to its extent than Ireland ; and certainly there 

• ^ 

* Oibbow, Vol. i. p. 7^. • 
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is none now in existence which a})i)roaclies to its den- 
sity. TJic average of its popnL'ttion is 2545 to tlie 
.square marine league.* Now Ireland eontains, ac- 
cording to the latest surveys, 12,000,000 arable acres, 
and 4,900,000 of wastes capable of agricultural im- 
provement, besides 2,416,000 of inoiintain i)asture.| 
It is calculated by Mr Nevvenham, that an acre of po- 
tatoes will produce at an average 22,960 pounds of 
solid nourishment, and that a ])ersoM is well fed wivii 
six pounds of potatoes in a day. j; Each per.so7i, tlierit- 
fore, will consume 41 90 pounds of potatoes in a year, 
and an acre will annually yield food sufficient for ten 
j)ersoiis. Suj)posing, therefore, that (yne-third of tlie 
arable acres now under cultivation were annually de- 
voted to tills crop, they should yield food .‘sufficient 
for forty Mii.i.ioNs; leaving the remaining rwo- 
THnt]).s for fallows, or Ibr the production of wheat, 
butcher’s meat, or food for cattle and horses. This, 
too, is ivlihont taking into the estimate either tlse 

4.900.000 acre.s of wastes capable of being rendered 
arable, or the 2,416,000 of mountain pasture. It will 
liardly be disputed, that if two-thirds of Ireland, be- 
sides the whole wastes, were devoted to the produc- 
tion of luxuries and comforts for the use of man, the 
peoplllwould be incomparably better off than they are 
at this moment. 

In like manner thei'e are 25,350,000 acres in til- 
lage and meadow in England aij,d Wale.s, besides 

3.454.000 acres deemed capable of improvement, and 

3.256.000 of barren wastes. | Mr Young calculates 
that an acre of wheat yields at an average onc-tJiird 


llunilioldt, xi, o'i. 

;1; Ncwc^jharn, :> J0. ‘ 
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of the solid nourisiinient which is derived from one of 
potatoes/* Siip{)osing tiiat one4hlrd of the arable 
acres of Eugiajid were devoted to the staple food of 
the couutiyj and twG-tkirch to fallows, or the pro- 
duction of luxuries, and the luaintenaiice of animals, 
it follows, that, if the people live generally on wheat, 
TWENTY -FIVE Af ii.i.iONS of souls, and, if on potatoes, 
SF/VENTY-F! VK Miio JONS, cuuld be maintained, with- 
out encroaching in either case on the am|)lc share of 
tlvo4hirds, besides the whole wastes, set apart for tiie 
})roduction of luxuries, for the support of animals, or for 
fallow. Tills proceeds on the liyjioiliesis of tiu' w heat 
land being capable of producing tiu’ee-quarlers or six 
bolls ainiually, being tlie food re(|uired for three ])cr» 
sons ; a supposition by no iiieans extravagant, yyhen it 
is recollected, that in tlic inferior cliiiuite of Scotland, 
eight or ten bolls is considered as no extraordinary 
crop. Even witJi this vast additioii to the inhabitarits 
of the coiuitr\% the density of the popuiation in the 
first view would not exceed that on the margin of tlie 
Lake of Zuricli, wdiere the comfort and well-being of 
tlie peasantry exceed ihat of any spot on the hahU 
table glohe^ altlioiigh there is scarcely an acre and a 
quarter to each individual.f 

111 like manner Hindostan and China are generally 
brought forvv ard as examples of the long-continued 
pressure of population upon the iiieans of subsistence, 
lathe peninsula of India there are 109,200 square 
marine leagues, and the population is 101,000,000, 
being at the rate of 925 to Ihe square league. ^ If 

Young’s Ireland, Appendix, 24, 12. 
t Coxe, Vol. 1 . p. 104, lOG. 

VOL. 11. 
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India w'ere as highly peopled as the British isles, 
which contain 2120 to the sqixai'e league, it would 
contain more than double its present inhabitants. Sup- 
posing the soil of that rich peninsula to yield no more 
than that of Britain, the numbers it could maintain, 
according to the calculation above given, are "prodigi- 
ous. There are 4840 square marine leagues in England 
and Wales,* and if they could maintain 25,000,000 
on wheat, and 75,000,000 chiefly on potatoes, in ease 
and comfort, it follows, that, on the former food, 
the Indian peninsula could maintain 500,000,000, 
and on the latter 1,500,000,000 of souls. This pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that two-thirds of the whole 
country is annually set apart for the production of 
luxuries, or for the maintenance of animals, besides the 
shai-e allotted to the growth of the staple food of man ; 
and that the soil in Hindostan yields no more than in 
Britain ; both of which suppositions are greatly with- 
in the truth, when it is recollected that rice is the 
usual food of the natives, and that in most parts of 
the country double and in some places triple crops can 
be obtained in a year.t 

In China the ■ superficial area amounts to 463,000 
square marine leagues, including Chinese Tartary; 
and the population is 175,000,000, or S77 to the 
.square league. X If it were as well peopled, as Great 
Britain, its population would be 971,000,000, or 
marly Jive times its present numbers. If it were cul- 
tivated as the arable part of England might be, ac- 
cording to the calculation above given; that if every 
third acre were devoted to wheat, and the remaining 

Humboldt, xi. 57. f Hebe* Colobroke. | Hiiniboldt, xi. .75. 
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tvro-thirds to grass, fallow, and luxuries, it would 
maintain 2, 300, 000, *000, or above thirteen times its 
present population. 

The Ottoman empire is about eight times as large 
as the British isles, containing 825,000 square miles, 
while the British isles extend only over 91,000. The 
'population which in Europe amounts to 11,240,000, 
is 470 to the square league ; in Asia to 10,548,000, 
is 180 to the square league ; and in Egypt 3,000,000, 
or 1800 to the square league in the cultivated districts 
on the Nile. If the whole empire were as well peopled 
as the British isles, it would, instead of 25,000,000 
of souls, contain 170,000,000 ; andtif it were improv- 
ed as England might be, according to the foregoing 
calculation, it would raise wdieaten bread sufficient for 
four hundred millionSi ^ — supposing two-thfrds of the 
whole country still set apart for the production of ani- 
mal food and luxuries, or as sterile wastes. 

In North America there are 607,000 square marine 
leagues. Supposing half of this immense surface, or 
300,000 square leagues to be alone susceptible of cul- 
tivation, it would, if peopled like the British isles, con- 
tain 636,000,000 of souls ; and if worked up in the 
same manner as England, in the foregoing view, it 
would yield food suflicient for fifteen hundred mil- 
Uans* . 

In South America there are 571,000 square leagues.f 
If 250,000 square leagues of this surface is capable 
of cultivation, it would, at the rate of population in 
the British isTes, contain 535,000,000 of souls; and 
if peopled as England might be, according to the pre- 
ceding view, it would raise, food sufficient for twelve 


* Humboldt, xi. .50. 
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hundred und Jiffy miilibns. This, too, is after set- 
ting apart more tliaii lialf the surface as total)}' un- 
productive, and after allowing two-thirds of the wliole 
remainder to go for the raising of luxuries, and sup- 
posing the soil not to yield more than an average 
wheat crop in England. 

In the whole Russian empire, there is contained 
616,000 square marine leagues, of which Russia in 
Europe contains 150,000.* Setting aside one-half 
of the whole surface as not susceptible of cultivation, 
the remaining half, peopled as the Britisli isles, would 
contain 600,000,000 souls ; and peopled at the same 
rale as England, aiccording to tlic foregoing view, it 
cvould I'aise food sufficient iov fourteen hundred and 
Jifty niiliions. 

If it be said that these calculations are overcharged, 
in consequence of the great proportion of the globe 
wdiich is composed of mountains, or unproductive de- 
serts, the answer is obvious. In warm climates, the 
*limnan race can find subsistence to a very high ele- 
vation in mountainous regions, and they are generally 
more thickly peopled than the plains. Switeerland, 
rvhich is almost entirely composed of rugged sui’face, 
great part of which is totally unproductive, contains 
a population of 1175 to the square league ;f being 
six times that of the Asiatic provinces of /lurkey ; 
and Italy, which is for the most part filled by the 
Apennines, contains no less than 1967. | It. has long 
been observed, that over the wliole Ottoman empire, 
the hilly regions are more populous thali the plains;^' 
and the same is the case with various parts of India, |i 

Humboklt, xi, 56. f IbU. xi. 38. :j: Ibid, 57, 

§ Wals»ii. Clarke. * || Ilelwr; 



in coiKstquence of the security froiii 0 |>j)ression u hich 
the inaccessible nafuie of the country affords* lu 
Peru, a dense population is tVequeiitly to be found in 
plains or valleys, vvliicli are ten thousand teet above 
the level of the sea ; and a single valley in the time 
of tbie Incas contained 700,000 souls'*' at ihis great 
elevation. 

The proportion of the globe, again, wiiich is totally 
sterile and unproductive in warm climates, is in a 
great rneasiire compensated by the superior produce 
of the soil in tliose parts where culiivation can be 
pursued. lu tlie cold regions of the nortli, the pro- 
duce of the summer is consumed duriisg the long and 
dreary months of ^vinter ; under a tropical sun, even 
the coldest months are productivi* of food for mam 
hi Palestine, the same soil which has borne two suc- 
cessive crops in summer, yields a winter crop of bar- 
ley ; f and in Egypt? vegetation springs unceasingly 
from January to December. | In the plains of Lom- 
l>ardy, double crops are iiniversa], and tlie produce of 
grass is at least three times what can be obtained iu 
England; § while in the Campagna of Naples, a triple 
crop of vines, wheat, and Indian corn annually re- 
ward the labours of the husbandnian. 

A large portion of the eastern world, indeed, is 
now an arid desert ; but it does by no means follow, 
from that circumstance, lliat it is incapable of culti- 
vation. In these burning regions little is required 
but water to convert the most deserted wilderness 
into fertile gardens. Palesfine, whicii formerly was 
so richly cultivated in garden and terrace htisbaiulry. 

Miller, ii. UJO, •( V^olncy. <?aarke. t Soniiiiii, Vol. ii. p. 1^2. 

§ Voun»', Vol. ii. j>, 37 . Fcr.soiial observation. * 
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might again be converted by irrigation into a land 
flowing with milk and honey. * ‘ The rising of the 
watei’s of the Nile converts the lands of Egypt into 
fruitful fields. The deserts of Mesopotamia, now so 
barren, were overloaded in ancient times with the 
riches of Nature ; and nothing but a renewed dis- 
tribution of the waters of the Euphrates is necessary 
to revive the produce of the soil ; and in all the plains 
of Persia, now for the most part deserted, traces of a 
system of irrigation are to be seen equal to*the boastecl 
works of the Milanese territory, f Wherever water 
can be brought, the rocks of Catalonia are covered 
with magnificent harvests and even under the rays 
of a vertical sun, the plains of Bengal are converted, 
by the.aid of irrigation, into fruitful and productive 
fields. I There is hardly any country in the world 
except Peru, where rain does not fall in sufficient 
quantities, if carefully collected, to furnish the means 
of artificial watering; by the aid of this auxiliary, 
therefore, many of the most deserted tracts of the 
globe may be rendei’ed the most productive of food 
for the use of man. 

It is mentioned by Humboldt, that the same space 
which in wheat will yield food for itvo individuals, 
under the banana crop wdll maintain No- 

thing, he adds, astonished him more than the small 
spots which in Mexico furnished food sufficient for 
numerous families.ii Such is the produce of the soil 
in Ceylon, that whole families are frequently main- 
tained for successive generations on the fruit of a 

* Clarke, iv. 237. f Ante, I. 403. t Young’s Travels, ii. p. 1 T' ■ 

y) Colcbrookeon the Husbamlry of Bengal, Vol. i. p. 44-47. 

* H llumbolflt, ^■ouv,^vspagne, iii. 29, 30, 
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single tree ; and it is not unusual to see tlie hundred 
andjiftieih part of 'a cocoa tree alienated as a separate 
property.* Mr Young calculates that land under po- 
tatoes will yield three times tlie solid nourishment 
which the same space will produce in wheateu crops.f 
In some parts of the West India islands an acre, be- 
sides maintaining an individual, will yield from L.IO 
to L.15 of clear annual profit, even under the expen- 
sive management of stewards and slave labour, f 
These facts are deserving of the most sei’ious atten- 
tion. The introduction of the potato has tripled the 
produce of the earth over the greater part of the 
globe ; the general use of the banana, in the climates 
suited to its production, would midtiply it more than 
twenty fiold. 

Tlie fertility of the soil over the whole globe is con- 
stantly increasing, from the animal decay of vegetable 
matter, the addition of animal droppings or I’emains, 
and the washing down of the soil from superior 
situations. The increase annually derived from these 
sources may be small ; but the greatest changes 
are produced by inconsiderable causes constantly ope- 
rating. The richest spots on the globe, the plains 
of Lombardy, the Delta of Egypt, the Basons of 
Babylon, the fields of Bengal, have been produced 
by the.coinbined operation of these two causes ; the 
vestiges of vegetable matter, and the detritus of the 
adjoining mountains, are to be found at the depth of 

* Hober, iii. p. 146, 197. •]■ young’s Ireland, Appendix, 21-, 12. 

% An estate of *200 acres in St Vincents niaiivtains 160 slaves, and 
yields L. 2600 clear profit ; the laud requires the labour, and is ade- 
quate to the maiiitenance of 40 more * and by their aid the produce 
would be proportionally augmei!tcd. ^ ^ • 
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twenty or thirty feet below the surface.^' Tlie depo- 
sit of the American lakes is daily forming an alluvial 
soil below their waves, which at no distant period will 
convert tliem into vast morasses, and ultimately into 
fertile plains ; the enormoiiKS masses of w ood and 
earth which are rolled (iovvn by tlie rivers of the new 
world, are incessantly producing beds of cond>ined ve- 
getable and animal matier, from which the utmost 
liixuriauce of vegetation will hereafter spring ; and in 
the immense marshy plain which forms the centre rf 
New Holland, the powers of vegetation are unceasingly 
acting, and preparing in silence tiic extension of the 
ear tin 

In the uninhabited parts of the southern world, the 
decay of vegetable matter goes forward on a scale to 
which, in the cultivated regions of the nortli, we are 
entire strangers. The force of vegetation under a 
tropical sun, where a tree frequently growls to the 
height of an hundred feet in ten years, and the single 
leaf of a plant is sometimes of sufficient size to shelter 
a whole family under its shade, covers the earth \\^ith 
a richness of soil, which, in the infoncy of agriculture, 
is itself the chief obstacle to cultivation. Manure of 
any sort is totally unnecessary; a slight scratching is 
all the Iiiisbandry which the land requires, and even 
though no pains are taken to extirpate the hushes or 
trees wdiidi remain on the surface, the produce is ge- 
nerally seventy, sometimes as high as an hundred 
fold.*}* 

In the cultivated portious of the globe the labours of 
Imsbandry form a constant addition to the productive 
powers of Nature, From the mere operation of til- 

* Voimg'jfltaly, ii. p. 1 1 7, 37. f Miller’s South America, ii. 33(5, 3o9> 
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lage very considerable improvement is ciFected. It is 
well known, that, by digging the eartli roiiml the roots 
of J^oung trees, their growth is more than iloubled. 
The operations of manuring, liming, draining, inclos- 
ing, and planting, form an incalcniable addition to the 
Slim of agricultural rielies, not only for the present 
time, but for future ages. If the state of Germany or 
Britain, as described by Caesar and Tacitus korrula syL 
im fwda paludiSy be compared with tlieir present floii- 
rfshing agricultural condition, the truth of this obser- 
vation will appear altogether indisputable. It seems 
impossible to doubt, that, from both tliese causes, the 
cajiability of the earth to maintain inhabitants \s daily 
increasing^ ; nor is it easy to aflix a limit to the addi- 
tion whicli may be made to its produce by the com- 
bined operation of natural decay and human labour. 

It may require a stretch of iniaginatioti to conceive 
the shores of the Oronoeo or the Amour"'' clothed with 
smiling fields ; but unqiiestionahly not greater than 
it would have been for a Roman in the time of Taci~ 
tus to figure the pi’esent agricultural condition of Bri- 
tain or Saxony* While the deserted portions of tlie 
globe, therefore, are constantly increasing in fertility 
from the ilecay of vegetation, or the v asting of moun- 
tains, the cultivated districts are as rapidly improving 
in qiialitj;, from the labours of luisban{lry» and the 
influence of the atmospliere on cultivated soil. 

If the produce of the Ocean be taken into account, 
in addition to these ample stores of agricultural 
riches, it is hardly possible tcl form an estimate of the 
capabilities of subsistence whi(*h the globe aflbrds. 
There is no more extraordinary miracle than that 

** Caclirarie’s TnivcJs in Siberia, ii. 117 . 
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which annually takes place in the multiplication of 
its inhabitants. From the roe* of one fish several 
millions of fry spring in a single season. Those who 
are alarmed at the possibility of a geometrical increase 
of human beings, compared with the extent of the 
terraqueous globe, would do well to consider the rate 
of multiplication in the finny tribes, compared with 
the bouiidle>ss surface of the sea. Nor is it in one por- 
tion of the world only that this astonishing fecundity 
is to be fouricl. In the temperate equally as the tor- 
rid regions, under the snows of the Pole, and the fires 
of the Line, the same prolific poM^ers exist. In the 
deserts of the frozen zone, amidst solitudes inacccssi*> 
ble to human approach, Nature seems to teem witli 
animated life ; the clefts of eternal ice are covered 
with innvimerable swarms of aquatic !)irds, and in 
the water beneath those shoals of fishes are produced 
which spread as far as the waves of the ocean ex- 
pand. ^ Amidst the silence of these inaccessible re- 
treats the creative powers of Nature are unceasingly 
acting ; and from their secure and icy cradles are an- 
Tiually impelled those stupendous shoals which carry 
to temperate zones the inexhaustible riclies of animat- 
ed life# The race of savage animals may perish be- 
fore the growth of civilisation ; the domestic compa- 
nions of man may swell under his management, and 
expand with the wants of the species ; but the multi- 
plication of the aquatic tribes is provided for by causes 
beyond his control, and secured in regions which his 
foot is never destined to 'approach. 

The efforts of human industry have hitherto hardly 
touched on this prodigiou;^ field of subsistence. If we 

* Parry’s Voyage, i. 
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contrast the few and scattered vessels wliich on diffe- 
rent stations throughout the world catch a small por- 
tion of the passing wealth for the use of man, with the 
boundless magnitude of that which remains untouch- 
ed or falls a prey to enemies in their own element, we 
are lost in astonishment at the extent of subsistence 
which the globe affords. From the fishery on the 
western coast of Scotland, the Dutch for two centuries 
derived upwai’dsof L. 2,000,000 sterling annually,'^ and 
tliough the Scotch have very recently entered on this 
branch of industry, the herring fishery alone maintains 
30,000 seamen, and produces nearly 400,000 barrels 
annually, f If a twentieth pai’t of the Irish people 
wei’e engaged in the inexhaustible fisheries with winch 
the coasts of tlie island abound, and the remainder 
engaged in the cultivation of its soil, it wbuld double 
the riches of the country, and provide an ample store 
of nutritious food to support three times its present 
inhabitants. 

Fish in a fresh state cannot be carried to any con- 
siderable distance ; but in the same waves where they 
are found an inexhaustible supply of salt is to be ob- 
tained. In the boundless store of these two articles 
which the sea aftbrds, the intentions of Nature are 
evinced as clearly, as if they wei*e proclaimed in an 
especiaUcomraandment. On the shores of the ocean 
over the whole world, by the mere aid of solar heat, 
may be obtained salt enough to preserve the utmost 
conceivable quantity of the food whichits waters afford. 
The addition of salted fish lo vegetable diet is of in- 
calculable importance to the lower orders. This sub- 

Weolth of Nations. • ^ , 

t M‘CuIloch’s Slat, of British Einpire, i. 603. * 
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stance seems not only univ^ersally agreeable to tiie 
taste of men, but highly conducive to their healtln 
It is interesting to observe how completely this al- 
most untouched field of subsistence combines with the 
means of extended subsistence which the introduetiou 
of the potato affurds. Whatever may be said of this 
prolific root where it forms the sole food of the peo- 
ple, there can be no doubt, that combi mxl with salt fisli, 
it forms a most admirable subsisleuctn Nowhere are 
the lower orders better provided for than in those si- 
tuations siicli as the maritime parts of Sweden and 
Noinvay, where potatoes, milk, and cured fish, form 
their universal food,'^^ If the depths of the sea were 
sufficiently explored by human industry, they would 
afford an inexhaustible supply of thi» valuable article 
to aid the Vegetable riches which the land affords* 
Materials are awanting to estimate the quantity of 
subsistence wdiich may in this way be extracted from 
the winters of the globe. It is impossible to guess 
even at the amount of those vast shoals which annu- 
ally migrate from the north and soutli poles to the 
temperate latitudes; impelled by an irresistible instinct 
from the regions of desolation to the scenes of human 
existence. But there seems no reason to doubt that 
they are inexhaustible by all the efforts of man; and 
that all that has hitherto been done to ascertain their 
amount, bears no greater proportion to the whole, 
than the tract of European enterprise does to the 
boundless wastes of the Sahara desert. It is reserv- 
ed for future ages to exldore this unknown field of 
animated life ; and, by availing themselves of the 
thousandth part of the stream of wealth which is an- 

r *■ 

* Clarko, i. 26 k 
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riunlly ]>assing’ tlieir shores, to lUifold the inaguitude 
of the provision inafle by Nature for tlje support of all 
her olTs])ring. 

Nothing, therefore, appears more chimerical, than 
the apprehension now so frecjueutly entertained of the 
dangers of an excessive ijicrease of mankind, or of the 
disproportion between the powers of ])0})nlation, and 
the means of auginenting subsistence. From all that 
we know of past bistory, the growth of the human 
species is exceedingly slow ; and thei:e seems good 
reason for (loul)ting whether it lias at all iiicr<‘ased 
since the tlourishing periods of the Roman eropire. ^ 
In estimating the probable rate of future advance, we 
must look to the whole laws of oiir nature, and not 
proceed upon the consideration of any particidar pro- 
pensities ; we must consider the principles which re- 
tard, as well as those which promote, tlie multijilica- 
iion of maidvind, and take into account the decrepi- 
tude of ancient, as well as tlie vigour of youtliful 
states. 'Iliej'c is no ground for believing that tlie con- 
dition of mankind in future ages will be materially 
diflerent from what it has been in time past, except- 
ing that, from the improvement of society, the growth 
of freedom, and the extension of knowledge, and tlie 
spread of religion, a more complete developemeiit of 
the limikitions to population may be anticipatecL Com- 
paring the rate of human increase, as proved by past 
experience, with the means of enlarged subsistence 
which the world affords, it is impossible to foresee the 
period when population shafl have attained its utmost 
limits. 

I'here is a great inaccyraev in the expression so 

ilume’s Essays n. 466. 
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frequently used of late years, that population in vari- 
ous states presses upon the mearis'of subsistence. If 
by these words is meant that the numbers of the peo- 
ple are greater in many countries than under exist- 
hig circumstunces can be comfortably maintained, no- 
thing is more true. But if it is meant to be asserted, 
that these numbers are greater than the soil can pos- 
sibly maintain, and that they have a* tendency to in- 
crease faster than food can be provided for them, no- 
thing can be more erroneous. In the most populous 
country in the world, the soil could with ease main- 
tain double its pi-esent numbers. The misery arises 
not from any deficiency in the bounty of Nature, or 
any physical difficulty in making its produce keep 
pace with the wants of the people ; but from the cir- 
cumstanced in the state of property, the oppression of 
the higher orders, or the vices of the lower, which pre- 
vent them from availing themselves of it. When the 
Irish in 1823 were dying of famine, the price of grain 
was not extravagant, the land was loaded with the 
finest crops. Every gale wafted them over to the more 
opulent markets of England, and the means of main- 
taining triple the existing population lay still buried in 
the soil. Let us not, therefore, accuse N ature of having 
established a disproportion between the powers of hu- 
man increase, and the means of extending subsistence ; 
let us blame ourselves for the errors which prevent a 
part of the people from partaking of her bounty, and 
lament the existence of those fatal dissensions which 
bury in oblivion the gifts*^ of Nature, and make us as- 
cribe to her laws the consequences which have flowed 
from our own violation of jthem. 

The dondition oY mankind is wholly independent of 
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the amount of subsistence which can be extracted from 
the soil in any counity. That determines the number 
who can be maintained ; but their comfort or misery 
is entirely dependent upon the proportion which their 
numbers bear to the means of subsistence, which under 
existing circumstances can be obtained. The great- 
est misery may be found in countries where the popu- 
lation is only 25 to the square league, though the soil, 
would afford subsistence for 5000, and the greatest 
edmfort when it is 2500. The environs of the Lake 
of Zurich exhibit the densest population, and the 
greatest individual comfort of any district in the 
world ; while the Turkish empire presents scattered 
inhabitants pining in misery amidst the utmost luxu* 
riance of Nature. 

There is no solid foundation, therefore, for the ap- 
prehension, that, by the genei’al xise of a more produc- 
tive species of food, as the potato, the evils of a re- 
dundant population will either be hastened or aggra- 
vated. The potato may have greatly increased the 
productive power of the soil, and enabled one acre to 
feed as many persons as three could formerly have 
done ; but it has no tendency to augment the pres- 
sure of population on subsistence. The 'proportion 
between the number of the peojile and the means of 
feeding ^hem, remains the same whether a square 
league will maintain 2000 inhabitants, or, by the in- 
troduction of a more productive species of food, can be 
brought to maintain six. It is not by the absolute 
number of persons on a giv^n space that their condi- 
tion is determined, but by the quantity of the neces- 
saries and conveniences of Ufe which each enjoys ; and 
this quantity may remain the same Vhether the popu- 
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latioij is ileiise or llrinly scattered. To hold that the 
discovery of the potato has been a niist’ortune to 
Hjaisity, and that its use should be restrained by legis- 
lative measures, is one of the most curious instances 
of the intluence of theory in perverting the judgment 
even of able men, which the history of the world ex- 
hibits. It might as well be argued that it is a cala- 
mity to a country to enjoy plentiful fountains, be- 
cause it will inevitably rencior all its inhabitants water 
drinkers, to tlie entire neglect of the superior beve- 
rages of porter and ale. Tlie simple answer to all these 
imaginary dangers is, tJiat the naturai tendency of 
mankind is to improve^ not to /o^m* their enjoynieiits, 
and that an inferior species of food will never be ge- 
nerally ,.ado])ted, but from the inflnence of oppressive 
political institutions, which prevent the developeinent 
of the limiiiitions to populatioiu While the jiotato, 
accordingly, has been universally a(lo})ted as tlie food 
of the peasantry of Ireland, whom a variety of unfortu- 
nate circumstances had reduced to extreme distress, 
it has never lowered the standard of comfort, or coine 
into general use among the more fortunate people of 
England. 

If a boundless store of subsistence is provided for 
mankind in tlie multiplication of fish in incalculable 
quantities in the arctic regions, whether of the north- 
ern or southern hemisphere, a progress is going for- 
ward in the milder regions of the Pacific, not less fit- 
ted in the end to extend the means of liuman subsist- 
ence, and multiply the ‘ fields of human industry. 
Amidst the verdant slopes and sunny isles of the Pa- 
cific ; in regions blessed wifii perpetual spring, and in 
an oceafi which isTiardly ever ruffled by a tempestu- 
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OIKS gak% t!ie process of creation is going on witii 
ceaseless activity ; myriads of insects, hardly vi- 
sible to the huumn eye, are preparing beneath tlie 
glassy wave, a future contiuent of vast extent for the 
habitation of man. The whole islands wliicli stretch 
from the western coast of South Aitierica and the foot 
of the Andes, to the shores of Australia, and the Alps 
of New Zealand,* and form as it were a zone of para- 
dise around tlie globe, are, with a very few exceptions, 
composed of coral reefs, some of wliicli are still nearly 
on tbe level of the original elements in which they 
were formed, while others have been raised up into 
islands and mountains by tbe force of central beat. 
The intervening ocean is in great part filled with 
these infant islands and continents, wijich' are slowly 
liiit certainly rising to the surface of the \vater, and 
which, from being altogetber invisible except in a 
ruffled sea, constitute .the cliief danger of navigation 
in those heavenly climates. As soon as the little 
architects of these submarine continents have brought 
tiieir fabric to tbe surface of the water, they terminate 
their labours, and transfer elsewhere the ceaseless ac- 
tivity of their tribes ; the ocean labourers have done 
tlieir work ; terrestrial agents and animals take the 
embryo continent from the tenants of the deep.^' 
Subterraneous fires elevate some of the aquatic 
strata into lofty mountains, while others, the destined 
plains of the world, are subjected to a process more 
slow, but in the end not less efficacious. Innumerable 
aquatic birds perch at intervals on the tiny summits 
which rise above the flood, and by their droppings 
commence the foxnnation of earth ; marine plants 

» MalteBmn,in. 101,4(fe. • 
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clasp rouiHl (he projecting points, and fill up the nu- 
merous cavities of the coral reefs the ceUvSeless agita * 
tioii of tlie ocean wafts to them the branclics, leaves, 
and vegetable reniains wliicli are floating about in 
those tepid seas, or have been washed from the shores 
of their numerous islands. Successive generations of 
marine animals leave their remains on its surfoce, and 
at iengtli the naked rock assumes the consistency of 
an earthly continent. The transition is made from 
marine to terrestrial formation. ’ 

The process of terrestrial creation then connnenees ; 
the tribes of semi-mariue plants first begin to flourish 
on the surftice hardly yet emerged from the deep ; next 
a salt marsh appn'ars filled with the rank luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, and in the course of ages it be 
comes filled witli the huge lizards, croeo<liles. saurian 
and aquatic animals of iidaiit existence ; and they, in 
tlieir turn, a,lter having rim their span of life, coiitii 
bate to swell the amphibious reinains wiiicli arc con- 
spiring in the ceaseless work of creation. From the 
mingled animal and vegetable deposit of successive 
generations, an alluvial soil is finally formed — slovrly 
the solid earth rises above the level of its a(}iieous 
cradle — the tenants of iho deep forsake a region no 
longer fitted for their Labitatioii — tlie dove appears 
with the olive branch from the abodes of terrestrioi 
life — a green turf springs up on the surface of the 
rich alluvial soil which so many ages, and the com- 
bined efforts of so many generations of animated lifr 
when living, and their remains when dead, have coii- 
tributed to form ; flights of birds from the nearest 
islands in quest of their prey bring the seeds of the 
adjacent land suited to the soil ; the grassy surface is 
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eiiainelled with the flovv^ers and the colour of 8prini>*; 
trees take root on t*he ftvrtile expanse, and, from tlie 
annual fall of tlieir leaves, a ricii deposit of vegetable 
eartli is rapidly formed, on whicli the harvests and 
the pastures of f uture iiutious are destined to be rear- 
ed. W'^hile man in the old ^v’urld is pining under the 
miseries wdiich his vviekediiess has created, or, specu- 
lating* in the strength of l>is intellect on tiie 8U])pose(l 
limits wliicii tlie extent of the globe has imposed to 
Ids increase, an insect in the Pacific is calling a new 
world into existence, and countless myriads of happy 
animals are labouring to extend the continents over 
which, in the fulness of time, liis more enliglitened 
and grateful race is to extend.'-' 

* Jlie groat coiviiti ios orOoeanica are ox})(»sod to the jiiiluoiH C ot a, 
vertioai suii. It is pi'ubalile tliat Xevv llollaiKb tniless it contains iti- 
iand seas, has a (dirnate as ]ict ami iirid as Africa. The liuirsivy shore;^ 
of some islands in, tlie i.iotib-\vest of Occanica, exposerl to an iiitei».so 
heat, generate a jtesliferons air, Avhieh may be eori ecleil by hmrmu cnb 
tivalion, Notwitbstanding tbese local iiieonveiuenees, Oeeauiea p»ie- 
sents to the iiidustrioiis, the healti)y, ami the temperate, greater di> 
versjt,y of delighU'ul elimatos tbiui any otlior part of the world. 2Sueh 
islands as are snadl and ejevated i*esemble so many paradises. By se- 
lecting localities wilb the proper elevations, the .Englislmian may*fiud 
Ids fresli lawns and liis moss-eovered trees, tiu*. .Italian his orange- 
groves, ami the. West Indian plaatev Ids fxelds of sugar-cane. Tlie 
small extent of these islands procures for t]»ciu tlie temperature r)rthe 
ocean. The heat never becomes insu[>])ortable oven for northern Kn- 
ropeans. The air is coutiiiually reaxnved by tlie light sea and land 
breezes, dividing the empire of day and night. Their perpetual spring 
is rarely diftuvbed by Imrricanes or e!i,rth<|uakes.’’ ---Malte .Brun, iii. 
105 , 406 , 

** All the archipelagos of eastern Oceanica lie north and south. New 
Zealand, Now Caledonia, and the other Hebrides, form well marked 
chains, Tluit of SoiomoiCs Islands, bending from the soutli-east to 
tlie north-west, is continued in New Ireland and New Hanover. It 
often happens that the small chains are individually terminated by a 
larger island than the others of whfch they ar^ composed. Tluis the 
islands of Olalieite, Owyhee, and Terra del Spirito Santo, are found at 
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It is im])ossible to form an estimate of the extent 
of the surface, vv'hich, in a climate enjoying a perpe- 

the extromity of ?i line of sroaller i&hiiuis, Tio;‘.se aiialogies jiiight have 
faciiitiitet,! tlic progress ol‘ (liseovory, ami especially contributed to 
rnake each arcliipelago more easily recognized. By cavefiiU y marking 
tlio direction of a c]iain> navigators might have become almost certa/m 
of discovering now islaufls ; and even .still they ought to attend to a. 
principle wiiifii may jnit them mi their guard against immense reets 
whicij, in all probability, follow tlie direction of chains at the bottom 
of the ocean. 

“ Amovig ihese thousands of islands, some shoot up to a considerable 
elevation, gciuMally presenting a conical form. i\Iany of them, accord, 
ing to l-'ostei', arc basaltic; the (’entres of tlie mountains often contain 
rride tunnels, and at other times j-omul lakes, which may be taken for 
ancient craters. Although the presence of volcanic suhstajices has 
not everywhere been ascertained by satisfttctory evidence, we know 
already' in Oceanica a greater number of volcanoes tliarj in any othe)- 
part of the world. Sailors sometimes speak of tiicm with admiration, 
at other times with terror, hi one |>lace, as in Shooteifs Islamls, near 
New fhiinea, the llame.s aiui tlie smoke rise calmly over a fruitriil and 
smiling country; in another, as iu the northern past of tlie iNlanan 
islands, dread hi) torrents of black lava darken tlie shore. Idle volcano 
of Giioto biol^e out in liuo witli. a violence \vhicii made the whole of 
tlie Moluccas .^bake. riie asiies wei e carried as iar as .Magindanao, and 
the scoria ami pumice stones lloating on the sea, seemed to retard tin 
progress of the vessels. 

All the low islands seem to have ft>r their base a reef of coral rocks, 
genih-ally disjjosed in a circular Ibrm. The middle shore is olfen oc. 
cupied by a higiton ; the sand is mixed with pieces of broken coral aiul 
otJier marine sribstance-s ; piaiviiig that sucli isiand.s have l>eon origin 
mdly Ibrmed by these coral rocks, wiiich are inhabited, and according; 
to some, created by polypi, and aherwaids augmeiited and elevated by 
the slow accumuiation of light bodies drifted to tliem l)y the sea. It 
is, however, very remarkahle, that among these islands so constituted, 
some ?ire almost level with the sea, wliile otliers luive Imrjfreds of lect 
of elevation, of which hist Tongataboo is an example. On tlieir .sum - 
mits arc found coral rtx'ks perforated in the .same marmev with those 
found at the water’s edge. Now^the madrepores, miUepon^s, and tuhi- 
pores which raise these submarine habitations, (for tlie (rue coral jxv 
lypus is never found there,) grow over the haiclened spoils of tlioir 
dead predecessors. They cannot liv o above the level of the sea; a cir- 
civnstanco, which slants tliat the s'ea, at a tbnner period, washeil these 
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tuai spring, is thus preparing for luunaii habitation ; 
but if we cast our ‘eyes ou the globe, and survey the 

roclvS, and g-radnally retired and left tliem exposerK’'*— Malte Bnin, iii. 
400, 401, 402. 

‘‘ Some reefs rise like walls in the middle of tlie deepest sea, siielt as 
the fbrniidaOle rticks on whtcli Captain Flinders ntsirly perislied, and 
wliiclt prohably proved fatal to La IbM'oiise. Tiie great reef of New 
Caledonia is so steep, that Captain Kent, eoniniander (;f tlie BniFalo, 
soiintiiiig at no greater distance t)i an twice tiie length of iiis ship, with 
a line of 150 fathoois, could tind i)(> !)ottoin. 4’he reels romui New 
^onth Wales also vise like perj.>endicular walls from a very deei) bot- 
tom. The reefs often extend fi-oiii one islaml to another. The inha- 
bitants of Disappointment Islands and those of DniCs (trouj) can make 
visits hy passing over hnig lines of reels fj’on* islaiid to island, present- 
iiig tiu' appea.rance of a rogirnent marching along the snri'ace of the 
ocean. On tlnrse reefs which are covered with water art* iomi'l !i>5- 
roense collectitnis of Molhist-ie and small shells. Ai'iscies of every va- 
riety, pearl oysters, Ihnna’ marinre, star-lish, and Medusae, collect in 
millions/'' — Mrdte Hnin, iii. 402, 'lO’i. 

“ No sea abounds so much In lisli. Between Easter Ishitid aiid flje 
Sandwich Islands, La Iknonse was followetl i>y immense troops of lisIi; 
Some individuals were easily identihed. by tin* bar|)m>ns sticking in 
tlieir bodies. Between the slnu'es of I'lorneo and tliose of New Ciiiiiea, 
\ve tind an entire nation of fishermen called liadshoos, who ;irv> con- 
stantly in tiieii* binds, and live oii fisli. In the neighbourhood of New 
Zeahijjd, laibillaidiere saiv shoals of fishes, which profluced by their 
motions a wavering movement on the surface of tlie water, like tlie 
advance and recess of a tide.” — Malte Brnn, iii- }l)7. 

'fhe ^’egetahle kingdom presents to us all the riclics of India in new 
splendour, and accompanied by other treasures unknown to Asia. Two 
orders of trees are spread over all the middling and small islands of 
Dceanica, u’hich delight ]>oth the ev'e and tlie iast(*. 'The numerous 
family ofjlhe palms is extended over tlie most remote and the smallest 
islands, ^Between the tropics there is scarcely c* rock or a sand-bank 
on wliich tfiesc trees do not display their astonishing vegi‘tatu>u. 44*0 
palms luive in the interior structnvt* of their tvur.lvs no analogy with 
other trees. In habit and in .stnictnio tht*y resemble t!ic ferns, in 
their blossom the grasses, and the jisparagi in tludr mode of frnctifiea- 
tion. But no trees are .so portly arui magnifieont as the palms, Tlmy 
present a straiglit eoliniiD, perfcclly cylindrical, oiowiieol at the sum- 
mit with a va.st load of sprightly leaves, arranged in circles over one 
anotliev, and put forth from their common reci|)tacle large p^iniclos^par- 
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vast zone of islaiuls in the Pacific, marking the direc- 
tion where this submarine continent is forming, it 
may safely be affirmed, that it will one day, to all 
human appearance, equal, if not exceed, in expanse, 
the vast surfoce of the. Asiatic continent. At least 
twenty millions of square miles, capable of containing 
five times the whole present inhabitants of the globe 
in affluence and plenty, are there in tlve course of crea- 
tion, and slowly but certainly acquiring consistency 
in the de})ths of the ocean, to rise by alluvial format 
tion above the level of tiie deep, or be elevated by tlie 
awful power of internal fire into the Alps and tiie 
Andes of a future world ! 

One most remarkable circumstance deserves parti- 

Hally iiit'losod in ample slieatli.s, arni loiMleti with llowor.s Jind witii 
Iriiit, .But their iriaje,st.u; appearance .is their least merit. Their 
beauty is surpassed hy their nsefulne.ss. TJie external layers of the 
truiik furnish a hard and heavy which uray be formed into 

planks ami stakes. The slieaths which contain the clusters of fruit ac- 
quire such tidekness aird consistence that they are often used as ves- 
sels. The larg-e leaves are employed for looting wigwams and cot- 
tiiges. Materials for wadding, Hock, and cordage, are fiirnislied l)y the 
fibrous peiicai'p of the cocoa tree, l.)y the U'af-stalks of severul utlicr' 
species, rtnd liy the iilamentous tis.siic which in all of tliem covers the 
trunk. Of these are made ropes, cables, ami even sailu loth, ami they 
are used as oakum in caulking vessels. Aiiotiicr family of nutritious 
trees enjoyed hy the Oceanian fjrition.s, is tliat of the artocarpi, or 
bread-fruit trees. This valuable genus j*ise,s to a height of forty feet. 
Its trunk ac<pures the thick iioss of the human body. Tlie fruit is m 
large as a, cliildls head. Gathered before it is fully ripe, and baked 
among ashes, it becomes a wholesome bread, icsembling fresh wlieatcn 
hi'cad in taste. For a period of eight niontlis, this tree yield its fruits 
in such profusion, that three of them will support a man for a year. The 
hmer bark of the same tree is mar^utUctured into a kind of cloth. Its 
wood is well adapted for building cotUiges and canoes. Its leaves are 
used as napkins; its glutinous and milky juice fiirnislies good cement 
and glue/' — Malic Brun, iii. 408, 400, 4.10, 
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cular attention, in the fonnation of the great terres- 
trial regions of the southern heinispliere. Malle 
iirnn lias told ns that all the coral reefs and all the 
cliaiiis of inounta.ins run from north to south tiirough 
the whole of tliese latitudes* Btit the winds blow with 
as invariable regularity, and the currents set in from 
east to vvest;^' Tlius a certain provision is made for 
the deposit of the ocean beijig intercepted on the nu- 
merous bars which insect labour has slmt across its 
Wide expanse, and terrestrial fomiation assumes the 
(diaracter of long ])rom<)nt(>ries, delicious islands, and 
narrow strips of laud, intersected and surrounded by 
frequent channels of the sea. Such, accordingly, is 
precisely the character of the immense archipelago of 
Eastern Oceanica.t How beautiful the provision thus 
made for the creation of land in sucli a tbrm as wdll 
temper the fiery heats of these tro|)ical regions by the 
cool breezes of the adjacent ocean. Prompted by a 
mysterious instinct, the coral insects direct the labours 
of their successive generations in the very way calcu- 
lated to form future and delightful abodes for civiliz- 
ed man ; and while performing their little functions 
in life, are laying tlie foundations of straits exceed- 
ing the Bosphorus, and seas outstripping the ^lilgean, 
in fragrajice and beauty. 

Imagination itself recoils from the grandeur of the 
spectacle thus afforded ; tlie eye of piety, alone liabi- 
tuated to the contemplation of Supreme beneficence, 
alike in the least as the greatest w^orks of Nature, can 
boar the light. And if wo could conceive it possible 
that moral improvement and reformation were in the 

’ Brun, iLi, 400, 40.:>. ^ t Ihul. iii. lOt. 
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interim to keep pace with this marvellous j)reparatio!i 
for human inci’ease ; if the heart of man could as cer- 
tainly rise above the fraud, and violence, and selfish- 
ness by which it is immersed, as the continents of the 
Pacific will emerge from the waves of the ocean in 
which they were cradled ; if the dictates of Justice and 
the precepts of Christianity were to direct the inmirae- 
rable multitudes who will one day cultiyate those bound- 
less plains, and tenant tliose lovely isles ; if the featheiy 
cocoa, the prolific l)anana, and the graceful palm df 
the Pacific isles wei’e to wave over the abodes of re- 
ligion, freedom, and self-control, the dream of the 
poets would indeed be realized, the age of gold would 
return to the eartli, and man would almost regain 
jtaradise even in the scene of eartldy probation. 

Nor fs there any foundation for the obvious oi)ser- 
vation, that the creation of so vast a continent in 
what is now the domain of the ocean, must displace 
as much water as tliere is created of land, and thus 
the habitable globe will undergo no addition, because 
what is gained in one quarter will be on the sea, and 
will be lost in another by its encroachments on the land. 
Even if this were the case, it would afl'ord no adequate 
answer to the preceding views ; the soil gained in the 
south is incom])arably more rich, and the climate su- 
perior to that which would in this view be lost in the 
north. Humanity would have no cause to regret a 
change which, submerging the Pampas of Buenos 
Ayres, the snows of Greenland, or the sands of Africa, 
called into existence a series of continents, overspread 
with the terrestrial paradises of Otaheite or New Zea- 
land. But it is evident that there is no tjround for 
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tliin apprehension. However it may be explained, 
the fact is certain, that the ocean is not extending its 
limits, notwithstanding all the additions which the 
washing down of continents and incessant labours of 
the coral insects are making to the solid matter con- 
tained in its bosom. All the rivers of the globe have, 
for six thonsand years, been carrying down the allu- 
vial deposits of* the existing continents into the sea : 
and during the same period, the labours of the coral 
li’ibes in the southern liemisphere have made an enor- 
jnous addition to the rocks under its waves ; but no- 
u'here has it perrnajjently encroached in the old world 
on tlie surface of the earth. lA'hat is worn away in 
one quarter by particular currents or a tenipestuous 
roll, is gained in another by the extension. of allu- 
vial surface into the deep ; a*nd to all ;ipp'carance the 
limits of the terrestrial globe have, upon the whole, 
undergone no diminution, but rather the reverse, since 
the earliest periods of human record. 

Nor is it difficult to see in what quarter a pi’ovisiou 
is made for affording room I'or this annual and un- 
ceasing addition to the solid matter contained in the 
pcean. Of the moisture which is constantly raised up 
by the evaporation of the sun’s rays from the surface 
of the ocean, the greater part, doubtless, returns in 
rains aiyl dews to rivers to tlie source from whence 
it sprung. But part, probably on an average a 
third, falls in the arctic regions of the North and 
South Pole, where it never melts, but coutrilmtes 
to swell the mountains of fee and snow which Iiavc 
there been accumulating since the beginning of time. 
The moisture which falls in these rigorous latitudes 
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is, in great part, wholly withdrawn from the ocean ; 
and piled up in huge icebergs whJeh float on the sur- 
face, till arrested by some projecting land, or accumu- 
lated on the snowy Biiminits of their lioary mountaiiKs. 
It is thus apparently that room is made for the cease- 
less work of creation in the southern oceaiiC" 

But how are these embryo continents to be ulti- 
mately filled ? Wliat powerful impulse is to tear ui) 
civilized man from l)is native seats, from the abode 
of ease and refinement, of art and of industry, to force 
him into tlie regions of desert existence, and spread 
bis seed tlirougli tlie wilderness of Nature ? 

Civilised man rarely emigrates ; under a despotic 
government never. What colonies has China sent 
fortii to. people the wastes of Asia ? Are tlie Hin- 
doos to be found spread over the vast archipelago of 
the Indian Ocean ? Republican Rome colonized the 
world ; Republican Greece spread the light of civili- 
sation along the shores of the Mediterranean ; but 
Imperial Rome could never maintain the numbers of 
its own provinces, and the Grecian empire slumbered 
on with a declining population for eleven liuridred 
years. Is Italy, with its old civilized millions, 04* 
France, with its ardent and redundant peasantry, the 
storehouse of nations from whence the European race 
is to be diflused over the world ? The colonies of 
Spain, torn by internal factions, and a prey to furious 
passions, are in tlie most miserable state, and con- 

^ Naturalists may determine hiis solution of tlie dillleulty 

stated in the text is well founded ; but the author trusts he will l»e 
Ibrgiven for inserting it, as it is not his own, bat the suggestion of » 
ncxir and dear relative, his son, who has only reached his fourteenth 
VCfiT. , • 
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staiitly declining iu numbers ! * The tendency of 
nations in a liigh stdte of civilisation ever is to remain 
at home ; to become wedded to the luxuries and en- 
joyments, the habits and refinements of an artificial 
state of existence, and regard all other people as rude 
and harbaroUvS, unfit for the society, unequal to the 
reception of civilized existence, to slumber on for ages 
with a population, poor, redundant, and declining. 
Sucli has for ages been the condition of the Chinese 
and the Hindoos, the Turks and the Persians, the Spa- 
niards and the Italians ; and hence no great settle- 
ments of mankind have proceeded from tlieir loins. 

What, then, is the centrifug:i! force wdiich counter- 
acts this iiu'i't tendency, and impels man from the 
lieart of wealth, from the bosom of rtifinemeut, from 
the luxuries of civilisation, to the forests and the wil- 
derness ? What sends him forth into the desert, im- 
pelled by the energy of the savage character, but yet 
with all the powers and acquisitions of civilisation at 
liis command ; with the axe in his hand, but the 
Bible iu Ids pocket, and the Encyclopedia by his side ? 
It is democracy which elfects this prodigy ; it is that 
insatiable passion which overcomes alike the habits 
and afl’ections of society, and sends forth the civilized 
pilgrim far from his kindred, far from his home, far 
from tin; bones of his fathers, to seek amidst trans- 
atlantic wilds that freedom and independence which 
liis native country can no longer aft'ord. It is in the 
restless activity which it engenders, the feverish de- 
sire of elevation which it avvakens in all classes, the 
longing after a state of existence unattainable in long 

* Totiqcunilli*, il. ^ 
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estahlisiied states wliich it produces, tliat the ceutri- 
fna'al force of dvilij^ed man is to^)e found. 

It is the nature of the democratic passion to pro- 
duce an inextinguishabJe degree of vigour and activi- 
ty among the middling classes of society — to develope 
an unknown energy among their wide-sj)read ranks 
-r-to fill their bosoms with insatiable and often vi- 
sionary projects of advancement and amelioration, and 
inspire them with an ardent desire to raise themselves 
individually and collectively in the world. Thence 
the astonishing results — sometimes for good, some- 
times for evil — which it produces. Its grand charac- 
teristic is cnergj/, and energy not rousing tlic exer- 
tions merely of a portion of society, but awakening 
the dormant strength of millions ; not jirodiicing 
simply tlu’- chivalrous valour of tlie high-bred cava- 
lier, but drawing forth the uiiglit that slumbers in 
a peasant’s arm.” The greatest achievements of ge- 
nius, the noblest efforts of heroism, that have illus- 
trated the history of the species, have arisen from tlie 
efforts of this principle. Thence the fight of Mara- 
thon and the glories of Salamis — the genius of Greece 
and the conquests of Horne — the heroism of Sempaclf 
and the devotion of Haarlem — the paintings of Ra- 
phael and the poetry of I’asso — the energy which .co- 
vered with a velvet carpet the slopes of the 
the industry which bridled the stormy seas of the 
German Ocean — the burning passions which carried 
the French legions to Cadiz and the Kremlin, and the 
sustained fortitude whicH gave to Britain the domin- 
ion of the waves. Thence, too, in its wilder and un- 
restrained excesses, the greatest crimes which have 
♦lilifiguiirjd the dadc annals of human wickedness— the 
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iiiassacFt's of Atlieiis and the baiiislimeuts of Florence 
— the carnage of Marius and the proscriptions of tlie 
'I'riiunviratc — the murders of Cronnvell and the blood- 
shed of Robespierre. 

As the democratic passion is thus a principle of such 
vital and searching energy, so it is from it, when act- 
ing under due regulation and control, that the great- 
est and most durable advances in social e.\istence have 
spruHg. Why are the shores of the Mediterranean 
the scene to which the pilgrim from every quarter of 
the globe journeys to visit at once the cradles of eivi- 
lisalion, the birthplace of arts, of arms, of philosophy, 
of poetry, and the scenes of their highest and most 
glorious achievements ? Because freedoni spread 
along its smiling shores ; because the ruins of Athens 
and Sparta, of Home and Carthage, of T^re and Sy- 
racuse, lie on its margin ; because civilisation, advan- 
cing with the white sails which glittered on its blue 
expanse, pierced, as if impelled bj' central heat, 
tlirough the dark and barbarous regions of the Celtic 
race who peopled its shores. What gave Rome the 
empire of the world, and brought the venerable en- 
signs bearing tlie words, “ Senatus popnlusque Ro- 
maiius,” to tlie Wall of Antoninus and the foot of 
Mount Atlas, the waters of the Euphrates and the At- 
lantic Ocean? Democratic vigour. Democratic vi- 
gour rfo/?/ coerced htj Patrician power ; the insatiable 
ambition of successive consuls, guided by the wisdom 
of the senate ; the unconquerable and inexhaustible 
bands which, for centuries,* issued from the Roman 
Forum. 

What has spread the British dominions over the 
habitable globe, and converted the ocean , into* a 
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peaceful lake for its internal carriage, and made the 
Avinds the instruiucnts of its bleSsings to mankind ; 
and spread its race in vast and inextinguishable mul- 
titudes through the new world ? Democi-atic ambi- 
tion ; democratic ambition, restrained and regulated 
at home by an adequate weight of aristocratic power ; 
a government Avhich, guided by the stability of the 
patrician, but invigorated by tlie activity of the ple- 
bian race, steadily advanced in conquest, renown, and 
moral ascendency, till its fleets overspread ttie sea', 
and it has become a matter of certainty, that hall' 
llie globe must be peopled by its descendants. Above 
an hundred thousand emigrants from Great Jiritaiu, 
in the year 183d, settled in the British colonies ; 
a like njunber annually pass over to tlio whole of 
North Amt?rica from the British isles ; and amidst 
the strife of parties, the collision of interests, the ar- 
dent hopes and chimerical anticipations incident to 
these days of transition, the English race is pro- 
fusely and indelibly transjdaiited into tlie bound- 
less wastes prepared for its reception in the New 
'World. 

Tlie continued operation of tliis undying vigour and 
energy is .still more clearly evinced in the Anglo-Ame- 
rican race, which originally sprung from the stem 
Puritans of Cliarles l.'s age, wbicli Lavedevel/:)i)ed all 
the peculiarities of the democratic character in unre- 
strained profusion amidst the boundless wastes ivliidi 
lie open to their enterprise. M. Tocqueville has de- 
scribed, with equal justice'and eloquence, the extraor- 
dinary activity of these principles in the United States, 

“ America is a land of wonders, in which everything 
is fn cottstant motibn, and every movement seems an 
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iiiiprovernent. The idea of novelty is there iixlis- 
sohibiy coiiitecied A'itb the idea of ainelioration. No 
natural boundary .seems to be set to the efforts of 
man ; and what i.s not yet done is only what he ha-s 
not yet attempted to do. Tliis perpetual ehange which 
goes on in the United States, these treqiient vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, accompanied by such unforeseen fluc- 
tuations in private and in public wealth, serve to keep 
the minds of tlie citizens in a constant state of >fever- 
Ish agitation, which admirably invigorates tlieir exer- 
tions, and keeps them in a state of excitement above 
the ordinary le - el of mankind. I'lie whole life of an 
American is jiassed like a game of chance, a revolu- 
tionary crisis, or a battle. As the same causes are 
coiitimially in operation tbrougbout the coun.try, tbey 
ultimately impart aiiirresi.stiblo impulse tothe national 
character, 'fhe Amerieau, taken as a cliauce .speei- 
nien of his countrymen, must then be a man of singu- 
lar u'armth in his desires, euterpriziug, fond of ad- 
venture, and above of all innovation. The same bent 
is manifest in all that he does ; he introduces it into 
his political laws, his religious doctrines, his theories 
of social economy, and his domestic occupatioiis ; he 
bears it witli him iu the depth of the back- woods, as 
well as in the business of the city. It is this same 
passion^ apjdied to maritime commerce, which makes 
him the cheapest and the tpiickest trader in the 
world.’’ 

“ It is not impossible to conceive the surpassing 
liberty which the Americans enjoy; some idea may 
likewise be formed of the extreme equality wliich sub- 
sists amongst them, but the political activity whicli 
pervades the United Statens, must he seen in ,ordef to 
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bo understood. N^o sooner do you set foot upon the 
American soil than you are stuimfd by a kind of tu- 
mult ; a confused clamour is heard on every side ; 
and a thousand simultaneous voices demand the im- 
mediate satisfaction of their social wants. Every- 
thing is in motion around you ; here, the people of 
one quarter of a town are met to decide upon the 
building of a church ; thei’e, the election of a represen- 
tative. is going on ; a little fartlier, the delegates of a 
district are posting to the town in order to cousulf 
upon .some local improvements ; or. in another place, 
the labourers of a village quit tlieir ploughs to de- 
liberate upori the pi'oject of a road or a jiublic school. 
Meetings are called for the sole purpose of declaring 
their disapprobation of the line of conduct pursued 
by the Government ; whilst, in other assemblies, the 
citiziens saliite the authorities of the day as the fathers 
of their country. Societies are formed which regard 
druiikemi(?ss as the principal cause of the evils under 
whiclj the state labours, and which solemnh biud them- 
selves to give a constant example of temperance.” ' 

The great system of nature thus expands to our 
view. The democratic principle is the great moving 
power which expels from the old established centres 
of civilisation the race of men to distajit and urqjeo- 
pled regions ; which in the ancient world spi'ead it 
with the Athenian galleys along the shores of the IMe- 
diterranean, and with the Roman legions penetrated 
the dark and savage forests of central Europe ; which 
laid the foundation in the* kingdoms formed out of its 
provinces of the supremacy of modern Europe, and is 
now with the British navjr extending as far as the 

* * 'f’ocqncville, ii. 136, 137. 
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waters of tlie ocean roll ; peopliiig at once the new 
continent of Australasia and supplanting the sable 
millions of Africa ; piercing* the })riineval forests of 
Canada, and advancing with unceasing velocity to- 
wards the rocky mountains of America. Nor is it 
only by the subjects of Britain that this impelling 
force is felt. It exists in ecpial vigour among their 
descendants ; ami from tlie seats where the l^uritan 
contemporaries of Cromwell finst sought an asylum 
from Englisli ojjpression, an incessant craving, an un- 
seen j)ower, is for ever impelling multitudes to the 
yet untrodden forests of the West. 

It cannot be denied,” says M. de Tocqueville, ‘‘ that 
the Britislj i*ace l)as acquired an amazing preponde- 
rance over all the other European races iii the New 
World ; and that it is very superior to them in civi- 
lisation/in industry, and in power. As long as it is 
only surrounded by desert or thinly peopled countries, 
as long as it encounters no dense population upon its 
route, through ^vhich it cannot work its way, it will 
assuredly continue to spread. The lines marked out 
by treaties will not stop it; but it will everywhere 
transgress these imaginary barriers. 

The geographical position of the British race i?i 
tlie New VVhirld is peculiarly favourable to its rapid 
increase, * Above its northern frontiers the icy regions 
of the Pole extend; and a few degrees below its 
southern confines lies the burning climate of the equa- 
tor. The Anglo-Americans ^are, therefore, placed in 
the most temperate and habitable zone of the conti- 
nent. 

‘^The distance from Lake Superior to the Gulf 
Mexico extends from the 47th to ilie 30th decree of 

voi.. u. K k 
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latitude, a distance of more than twelve hundred 
miles, as the bird flies. The frontier of the United 
States winds along the whole of this immense line ; 
sometimes falling within its limits, but more frequent- 
ly extending tar beyond it into the waste. It has 
been calculated that the whites advance every year a 
mean distance of seventeen miles along the whole of 
this vast boundary. Obstacles, such* as an unproduc- 
tive district, a lake, or an Indian nation unexpectedly 
encountered, are sometimes met with. The advancing 
column then halts for a while; its two extremilies 
fall back upon themselves, and as soon as they are to- 
united they proceed onwards. This gradual and con* 
tiijuoiis progress of the European race towards the 
Rocky Mountains has the solemnity of a providential 
event : it is like a deluge of men rising ivnal)ate(11y, 
and daily driven onwards by the hand of God. 

AVithin this first line of conquering settlers, towns 
are built, and vast states founded. In 1790, there 
were only a few thousand pioneers sprinkled along 
the valleys of the Mississippi ; and at tlic present day 
these valleys contain as many inhabitants as were to 
be found in the whole union in 1790. I'lieir popula- 
tion amounts to nearly four millions. The city ol 
AA'^ashington was founded in 1800, in the very centre 
of the Union ; but such are the changes which have 
taken place, that it now stands at one of the extremi- 
ties ; and the delegates of the most remote Western 
States are already obliged to perform a journey as 
long as that from Vienna to Paris. 

It must not, then, be imagined that the impulse 
of the British race in the* New World can be arrested- 
The dismemberment of the Union, and the hostiliti^"^ 
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wliich might erisui% the abolition of republican iasti* 
tutions, and the tyi’hnnical government which might 
succeed it, may retard this impulse, but they cannot 
prevent it from ultimately fulfilling the destinies to 
which that race is reserved. No power upon earth can 
close upon the emigrants that fertile wilderness, whicli 
offers resources to every kind of industry, and a refuge 
from all want. Future events, of whatever jjature they 
may be, will not deprive the Americans of their cli- 
mate or of their iuland seas, of tfieir great rivers, or 
of their exuberant soil Nor will bad laws, I’evolu- 
tions and anarchy, be able to obliterate tliat love of 
prosperity, and that spirit of enterprise wdiicli seon to 
be the distinctive characteristics of their race, or to 
extinguish tliat knowiedu'e which a*uides them on their 
wav. 

'' Thus, in the midst of the uncertain future, one 
event at least is sure. At a ])eriod which may l)e 
said to be near (for we are speaking of the life of a 
nation,) the Anglo-Americans will alone cover the im- 
mense space contained between the Polar regions and 
tlie Tropics, extend||ig from the coast of the Atlantic 
to the shores oftlie Pacific Ocean ; tlie territory wliich 
^vill probably be occupied by^ the Anglo-Americans at 
some future time, may be computed to equal three 
quarters#of Europe in extent. Tlie climate of the 
Union is upon the wliole preferable to that of Europe, 
and its natural advantages are not less great; it is, 
therefore, evident, that its population will at some fu- 
ture time be proportionate to our own. Europe, di- 
vided as it is between so many different nations, and 
torn as it has Ween by incessant wars and the barba-^ 
rous manners of the middle ages^ has notwithstaadfug 
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attained a popiihUion of 410 inhabitants to the square 
league. Wiiat cause can pveveift the United States 
from having as immeroiis a j)oj)u]ation in time? 

‘^Tlie time will thei'efore come when one hundred 
and fifty miliioiis of men will be living inNoi'tli Ame- 
rica, equal in condition, the progeny of one race, ow- 
ing their origin to the same cause, and preserving the 
same eivdlisation, the same language, the same reii- 
gion, the same habits; the same nuuniers, and imbued 
with tlie same opinions, ])ropagated under the sauie 
forms. TIw rest is nncerlain, but tliis is certai)! ; and 
it is a fact new to the world, a fact fraught with siicii 
|)orteiitous eonsequeiiees as to batile the efforts even 
of the iinagination/'^ 

As the democralic passion, however, is thus evi- 
dently the great moving ])o\ver v, Inch is transferring 
the civilized llliiropean race to tiie remote corners of 
tlie eartli, and the British navy, the vast vehicle rais- 
ed up to supreme dominion, for its conveyance ; so it; 
is of the utmost importance to observe, that if undue 
pownu’ is given to this impelling force, the macluiie 
which is performing these prodig^ies may be destroy" 
cd, and tlie central force, instead of operating witli a 
steady and salutary i)ressure upon mankind, suddeidy 
buist its barriers, and for ever cease to affect their 
fortunes. A spring acts upon a machine onj^^ as long 
as it is loaded or restrained ; remove the pressure, 
and itsstrength is at once destroyed, lliis powerful aial 
astonishing agency of tlie Britisli race upon the for- 
tunes of marddncl, wmuUrbe at once terminated by tlie 
triumph of democracy in these islands. Multitudes, 
indeed, during the convulsjons consequent on so cala- 
mitous^an event, \vould fly for refuge to the American 
^ ^ ^ Tocqueville, ii. 3^21, 3^24. 
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shores, but in the grinding and irreversible despotism 
which vvoiihl necessarily and speedily follow its occur- 
rence, the vital energy would become extinct, which 
is now inij)elling the British race into every corner of 
the habitable earth. The stillness of despotism would 
succeed the agitation of passion ; the inertness of aged 
civilisation at once fall upon the bounded state. From 
the moment that British freedom is extinguished by 
the overthrow of the influence of property, and the 
erection of the Commons intodespotic power, the sacred 
fire which now animates the vast fabric of its domi- 
nion will become extinct, and England will cease to 
direct tlie destinies of half the globe. The friends 
of order and measured freedom in this country, there- 
fore, are not merely charged with the preservation 
of its own fortunes—they are intrusted with tlie 
destinies of mankind, and on the success of their 
exertions it depends, wlietljer the democratic spirit in 
these islands is to be preserved as heretofore, in tliat 
subdued form wliich has directed its energy to the 
civilisation of inankind, or to burst forth in those wild 
excesses which tiirii only to its own ruin, .and the de- 
solation of the world. 

While the naval strength and colonial dominions of 
Kugland have steadily and unceasingly advanced in 
Westerr* Euroj)e, and its inliuence is in conseqnence 
spread over all the maritiinc regions of the globe, an- 
other, and an equally irresistible power, has risen up 
in the Eastern Hemi8j)here. If all the contests of 
centuries have turned to the advantage of the English 
navy, all the continental strifcvS have as nnceasingly 
augmented the*strength olj Russia. From tlie ti.me 
of the Czar Peter, when it first emerged froi^ obscu- 
J'ity to take a leading part in coutint^ital airairs, to 
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the present moment, its progress has been unbrokem 
Alone, of all other states, during'^ that long period it 
has experienced no reverses, but constantly advanced 
in power, territory, and resources ; for even the peace 
of Tilsit, which followed the disasters of Austerlitz 
and Friedlaiid, was attended witli an accession of ter- 
ritory. .During tliat period it has successively swah 
lowed up Coiirland and Livf>n]a, Poland, Finland, the 
Crimea, tlie Ukraine, W^allacliia, ami Mohknda. Its 
soutlieru frontier is now washed by the Danube ; its 
eastern is within hfty leagues of Berlin and Vienna ; 
its advanced ports in the Baltic are almost within 
sight of Stockiiolm ; its south-eastern !)oundaiy, 
stretching far over the Caucasus, sweeps down to 
Erivan-and tlie foot of Mount Ararat — Persia and 
Turkey are irrevocably subjected to its influence ; a 
soleimi treaty has given it the connnand of the Dar- 
daiielles ; a subsidiary Moscovite force lias visited 
Scutari, and rescued the Osmanlis from destructir)!) ; 
and the Sultan Mahmoud retains Constaiitiiiople only 
as the viceroy of tlie iiortheru autocrat. 

The politicians of the day assert tliat Russia will 
fall to pieces, and its power cease to be formidable to 
Western Europe or Central Asia. There api)ear8 to 
be no ground for this opinion. Did Macedonia fall to 
pieces before it had subdued the Greecian Gommon- 
wcalths ; or Persia before it had conquered tlie Assy- 
rian monarchy ; or the Goths and Vandals before they 
had subverted the Roman empire? It is the gencnd 
pressure of the nortli upon the south, not the force of 
any single state, whicdi is the weight that is to be ap- 
prehended ; that pressure )\dll not be ‘lessened, but oh 
the coiTtrury greatly increased, if the vast Scytiiiau 
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tribes slioiild separate into different empires. Though 
one Muscovite tlirpne were to be estabJished at St 
Petersburgh, a second at Moscow, and a third at Con- 
stantinople, the general pressure of the Russian race, 
upon the southern states of Europe and Asia, would 
not be diminished. Still the delight of a warmej' 
climate, the riches of a long established civilisa- 
tion, the fruits and wines of the south, the Avomeii 
of Italy or Circassia, would attract the brood of win- 
ter to tlie regions of the sun. The various tribes of 
the German race, the Gotliic and Vandal swarms, the 
Huns and the Ostrogoths, wei'e engaged in fierce and 
constant hostility with each otlier; and it was gene- 
rally defeat and pressure from beliind w hich impelled 
them upon tlieir soiiiliern iieiglibours ; but that did 
not prevent them from bursting the barriers of tlie 
Danube and the Rliine, and overwhelming the civili- 
sation, and wealth, and discipline of the Roman em- 
pire. Such internal divisions only magnify the 
strength of the northern race by training them to the 
use of arms, and augmenting their military skill by 
constant exercises against each other ; just as the long 
continued internal wars of the European nations have 
established an irresistible superiority of their forces 
over those of the other quarters of the glol>e. In the 
end, the \veight of the north thus matured, drawn 
forth and disciplined, will ever be turned to the fields 
of southern conquest. 

The moving power with these vast bodies of men is 
the lust of conquest, and a passion for southern enjoy- 
ment* Democracy is unheeded or unknown amongst 
them ; if in)iM)rted from foreign lands it languishes 
and expires amidst the rigours (rf* the dimjitc. •The 
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energy and aspirations of men, are concentrated on 
conquest ; a passion more iiatuual, more durable, 
more universal than the democratic vigour of advan- 
ced civilisation. It speaks a language intelligible to 
the rudest of men ; and rouses passions of universal 
vehemence. Great changes may take place in human 
affairs ; but the time %yill never come when northern 
valour will not press on southern wealth ; or refined 
corruption not require the renovating inllueuce of in- 
digent regeneration. * 

This then is the other great moving power which 
in these days of transition is changing the destinies of 
mankind. liaj)id as is the growth of the British race 
in America, it is not more rapid than that of the Rus- 
sian in Europe and Asia. Si.xty millions of men now 
furnish recruits to the Moscovite standards ; but tiieir 
race doubles in every half century ; and before tlie 
year 1900, one hundred and fifty millions of men will 
be ready to jiour from the fimen plains ofScy thia on tljc 
plains of central Asia and southern Europe. Occasional 
events may check or for a while turn aside the w’ave ; 
but its ultimate progress in tliese directions is certain 
and irresistible. Before two centuries are over, Ma- 
liornetisni will he baui.shcd from Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Persia, and a Inindred niillioris of Christians will 
be settled in the regions now desolated by the stand- 
ards of the Prophet. I'lieir advance is as swift, as 
unceasing as that of the British race to the rocky belt 
of Western America. 

“ There are, at the present time,” says M. Tocque- 
ville, “ two great nations in the world, which seem to 
tend tow’ards tlie same end, althoughi. they started 
fronr diflj^*rent points ; I alinde to the Rus.sians and 
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the Americans, Both of them have grown np unno- 
ticed ; and whilst 4:he attention of mankind was di- 
rected elsewhere, they have suddenly assumed a most 
prominent place amongst the nations ; and the world 
learned their existence and their greatness at almost 
the same time. 

All other nations seem to liave nearly reached 
ilieir natural limits, and only to be charged with tlie 
maintenance of their power ; but these are still in the 
hct of growth, all the others are stopped, or continue 
to ad vance with extreme difficulty ; these are proceed- 
ing with ease and with celerity along a path to 3vhich 
tJie human eye can assign no term. The American 
struggles against the natural obstacles which oj)pose 
him ; the adversaries of the Russian are J.nen : the 
fonoer combats the wilderness and savdgelife; the 
latter, civilisation With" all its weapons and its arts: 
the conquests of the one are therefore gained by the 
ploughshare ; those of the other by the sword. The 
Anglo-American relies upon personal interest to ac- 
complish his ends, and gives free scope to the unguid- 
ed exertions and common sense of the citizens ; the 
Russian centres all the authority of society in a single 
arm ; — the principal instrument of the former is free- 
dom ; of the latter, servitude. Their starting-point 
is different, and their courses are not the same ; yet 
each of them seems to be marked out by the will of 
Heaven to sway the destinies of half the globe.’'^ 
There is something solemn and evidently providen- 
tial in this ceaseless advance of the lords of the earth 
and the sea, into the deserted regions of the earth. 
The hand of Almighty Power is distinctly visible, not 
only in the unbroken advance of Both on their respec- 

^ Tocquoviile, ii. 334<, 337 , 
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live elements, but in the evident adaptation ot: the 
passions, iiabits, and government of each to the ends 
for vv hich they were severally destined in the designs 
of Nature. Would Russian conquest have ever peo- 
pled the dark and untrodden forests of North Ame- 
rica, or the deserted Savannahs of Australasia? 
Would the passions and the desires of the north have 
ever led tliein into the abode of the .beaver and the 
hiitlalo ? Never ; for aught that tlieir passions could 
have done these regions must have reinained in prime- 
val solitude aiid silence to the end of time. Could 
Knglish democracy ever have penetrated the half-peo- 
pled, Iialf-desert regions of Asia, and Cln istian civili- 
sation, spreading in peaceful activity, liave sa])planted 
the crescent in the original seats of the luiman race ? 
Never : tlie' isolated colonist, with Ids axe and his 
Bible, would have been swept away by tlie Mameluke 
or the Spahi, and civilisation, in its j)eaceful guise, 
would have perished under tlie squadrons of the Ci’es- 
cent* For aught tliat democracy could liave done 
for Central Asia, it must have remained the abode of 
anarchy and misrule to the end of huioari existence. 
But peaceful Christianity, urged on by democratic pas- 
sions, pierced the primeval solitude of the American 
forests ; and warlikeChristianity, stimulated by north- 
ern conquest, was fitted to subdue Central Asia and 
Eastern Europe. The Bible and tlie printing-press 
converted the wilderness of North America into the 
abode of Christian millions; the Moscovite battalions, 
inarching under the standard of the Cross, subjugated 
the already peopled regions of the Mussulman faith. 
Not w ithout reason then did the British navy and the 
Kussiant army einei'ge triumphant from the desperate 
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strife of the French Revolution ; for on the victory 
of each depended the destinies of half the globe. 

Democratic institutions will not, and cannot, exist 
peniianently in North America. The frightful anar- 
chy which has prevailed in the southern states, since 
the great interests dependent on slave emancipation 
were brought into jeopardy — the irresistible sway of 
the majority, and the rapid tendency of that majority 
to deeds of atrocity and blood — the increasing jealousy, 
*on mercantile grounds, of the uorthern and soiitlieru 
states, all ttenioriStrate that the union cannot perma- 
nently hold togetlicr, and that the innumerable mil- 
lions of the Anglo-American race must he divided in- 
to separate states, like the descendants of the Gothic 
conquerors of Europe. Out of this second, great set- 
tlement of mankind will arise separate kingdoms, and 
interests, and passions, as out of the first. Ikit demo* 
cratic liabits and desires will still prevail, and long 
after necessity and the passions of an advanced stage 
of civilisation have established firm and aristocratic 
governments, founded on the sway of projierty in the 
old states, republican ambition and jealousy will not 
cease to impel millions to the great wave that ap- 
proaches the Rocky Mountains. .Democratic ideas 
will not be moderated in theNew World, till they have 
perfoj|;med their destined end, and brought tiie Christ- 
ian race to tlje shores of tlie Pacific. 

Arbitrary institutions will not for ever prevail in 
the Russian empire. As successive jxrovinees and 
kingdoms are added to their vast doiiiinions — as their 
sway extends over the regions of the south, the cibode • 
of wealth and long established civilisation, tlie passion 
for conquest will expire. Satietj^ will exiinguisfi this 
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as it does all other desires. With the acquisition of 
wealth, and the settlement in fixed abodes, the longing 
forprotection from arbitrarypower will spring up, and 
the passion of freedom will arise as it did in Greece, 
Italy, and modern Europe. Free institutions will ul- 
timately appear in tlie realms conquered by Mosco- 
vite as tliey did in tliose won by Gothic valour. But 
the ])assions and desires of an earlier stage of existence 
Avill long agitate the millions of the Russo-Asiatic 
race; and after deinocraiic institutions luiv-e arisen, and 
free institutions exist in its oldest provinces, (lie wave 
of northern conquest will still be pressed on by seini- 
harbarous hordes from its remoter domiiiions. Free- 
dom will gradually arise out of security and repose ; 
but the fever of conquest will not be (iually extin- 
guished till it has performed its destined mission, and 
the standards of the Cross are brought down to the 
Indian Ocean. 

As the antagonist principles of conquest and con- 
sequent aristocracy and democracy, and consequent 
colonisation, are thus the great moving powers des- 
tined to complete the eternal designs of Providence 
for the peopling and cultivation of tlie earth ; so it 
is by the influence of one or both that society in 
every age is governed, and the advance of tlie species 
rendered, upon the whole, consistent with ils happi- 
ness. Unrestrained by the superincumbent weight 
of aristocratic power, — -undirected by the far-seeing 
sagacity of aristocratic foresight, — ‘unsustaiiied by the 
tenacity of aristocratic resolution, democratic vigour 
^ would soon tear society in pieces, or waste itself in 
useless and pernicious exploj^oris ; and tfoin the expe- 
rience of the suffering it had inddeed, the stillness of 
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(lespotisni would speedily be, ns it has so oiteu been, 
induced. IJniiivi^'orated by the ardour of popular 
passion ; unmoulded by the vigour of popular desire ; 
undisciplined by the collision vvitli popular talents ; 
aristocratic power would si)eediiy, as it has so often 
done, degenerate into mere selfish oppression, and the 
energies of rising civilisation be arrested under the 
weight of patrician power. As the balance of the 
physical world, both in its gi'eatest and its least ope- 
* rations, is preserved by the opposing expansive powers 
of c;entral heat, and the a(iueous deposit of super- 
incvunbeiit strata ; as the planets are retained in their 
orbits by the counteracting forces of gravitation and 
centrifiigal force, —so thcmoral world is at once invi- 
gorated and rCvStraiiied by tlie antagonist forces of 
aristocracy and democracy, tlje opposfte desires of 
preservation and acquisition, whicb, at once directing 
the greatest and tlie least operations of the moral 
world, are to be found equally in the strife of vi]lag<.^ 
politicians as the contests of empires, or the social 
convulsions of mankind. Upon the due equipoise of 
these contending principles, tlie advaiicement and 
welhire of the species are mainly dependent ; and it 
can never be duly preserved for any considerable pe- 
riod, but by the spread and influence of that faith 
whiel^ coercing without Extinguishing tlie passions 
of the lieart, moderates their fervour, and renders 
them the fountains of blessings, not the sources of 
ruin to humanity. 

The French Revolution was the greatest and tlie 
most stupendous event of nioderu times ; it is from 
the throes consequent on Hs explosion that the chief siib^ 
sequent changes ill human aftbfrs have rAUsem It 
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sprung up in tlie 8}>int of infidelity ; it was early steep- 
ed in crime ; it reached the uiiparallded height of gene- 
ral atheism, and shook all the thrones of the world by 
the fiery jiassions which it awakened. What was the 
final result of this second revolt of Lucifer, the Prince 
of the Morning ? \Vas it that a great and durable im- 
pression on human aflairs was made by the iiifulel. 
race ? Was St Micliael at last chained l)y4he demon ? 
No! it was o^^erruled by Almighty Power; on eitlier 
side it found the brazen walls which it could not pass ; 
it sunk in tlie conllict, and ceased to have any farther 
direct influence on human affairs. In defiance of all 
its eflbrts, the liritish navy and the Russian army 
rose invincible above its arms ; tlie champions of’ 
Ohristianity in the East, and the leaders of religious 
freedom in the West, came forth, like giants refreshed 
\vith wine, from the termination of tlie fight. The 
infidel race which aimed at the dominion of the world, 
served only by their elforts to increase the strength 
of its destined rulers ; and from amidst the ruins of 
its power emerged the Ark, which was to carry the 
tidings of salvalion to the Western, and the invincible 
Host which was to spread the glad tidings of the Gos- 
pel through tlie Eastern world. 

Great, however, ns were the powers tlius let into 
Inimari aflairs, their operation must have beev com- 
paratively slow, and tlieir influence inconsiderable, but 
for another circumstance which at the same time 
came into action. Puit a survey of human afluirs 
leads to the conclusion, that when important changes 
in the social world are about to take place, a lever is 
not long of being supplied work out the prodigy. 
With lluf great religious change of the sixteenth cen- 
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tuiy arose the art of printing; vv’ith the vast revolu- 
tions of the nineteenth, an agent of equal efficacy was 
provided. At the time when the fleets of England 
were riding omnipotent on the ocean, at the very mo- 
ment when the gigantic hosts of infidel and revolu- 
tionary power were scattered by tlie icy breath of 
winter, steam navigation wms brought into action, 
and an agent apjieared upon the theatre of tin; uni- 
verse, destined to break througii the most formidable 
barriers of nature. In January 181 not one steam- 
vessel existed in tlie world ; now, on the Mississippi 
alone, there are a hundred and sixty. Vain hereafter 
are the waterless deserts of Persia, or the snowy ridges 
of the Himalaya — vain the impenetrable fore.sts of 
America, or the deadly jungles of Asia. Even tlie 
death-bestridden gales of the Niger must yield to the 
force of scientific enterprise, and the fountains of the 
Nile themselves emerge from the awful obscurity of 
six tiiousand years. 'I’lie great rivers of the world 
are now the Iiighways of civilisation and religion. 
The Russian battalions will .securely commit them- 
selves to tiie waves of the Eujihrates, and waft again 
to the plains of Shinar the blessings of regular govern- 
ment and a L'eneficent faith ; remounting’ the St Law- 
rence and the Missouri, the British emigrants will 
carry«into the solitudes of the far west the Bible, and 
the wonders of Englisli genius. — Spectators of, or 
actors in, so marvellous a progress, let us act as be- 
comes men called to such mighty destinies in human 
affairs ; let us never forget that it is to regulated 
freedom alone that these wonders are to be ascrilied ;* 
and conterapTate in the jjegraded and impotent condi- 
tion of France, when placet! beside these gihnts of the 
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eartli, the natural and deserved reKSult of the revohr 
tionaiy passions and unbridled ambition which extin- 
guish prospects once as fair, and destroyed energies 
once as powerful, as that wdiich now directs the des- 
tinies of half the globe* 

We may look forward, therefore, to the future and 
indefinite increase of mankind without dismay ; and 
rest assurefl that, as long as all classes are protected 
from oppression, and justice faithfully aduiinistered,^ 
the increase of the species will bring about tlie deve- 
lopement of tlie causes destined for its regiilatioiK It 
is in vain, indeed, to expect that the time will ever ar- 
rive w'hen poverty will he unknown, or vice obsolete ; 
when cliarity will cease to bo required from tlie 
affluent, or patience to be called fortli in the priva- 
tions of the poor. But without indulging in any an- 
ticipations of the future, which are not founded on the 
experience of the past, it may confidently be expect- 
ed, that, as mankind increase in numbers, they will ad- 
vance in prosperity ; that tlie laws of justice will be 
more generally established, from an extended sense of 
their expedience ; and that, with the growth of the 
species, the sum of happiness will be augmented, and 
the security for its continuance improved. 

Wliat Cicero in his usual strain of eloquence has 
said of the planetary motions, is equally applicable to 
the moral world. “ Maxime vero sunt admirabiles 
rnotus eariim quinque stellaruin quae 
erraiiteH; nihil enirn eiTat quod in omiii eternitate 
coiiservat pi’ogressus et regressus, reliqvios motus 
constaiites et rates.”* In the uniform irregularity of 
the heaveuly bodies, the Rcyuan pliilolopher traced 

‘ • V 

^ De Nat, Door Lib, ii. 
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i lie appearuuce of onler and design ; and liis words 
are vStiU more iiiipartaut. if applied to the correspond- 
ing aberrations in the social world ; to the anomalies 
we observe in tlie history of nations, and the confu- 
sions we lament in tlie transactions of mankind. Like 
t he planetary orbs^ nations have their rise, their zenith 
and their wane ; like them, too, tiiey disappear for a 
lime from our view ; Init when we apjireliend their 
niter extinction, they appear again on the {innament 
df Heaven, to begin anew the career thev are destined 
to rviii. At tile time in which Cicero wrote, the la\vs 
whicii re^ttulate the heavenly motions were unknown, 
and at tlie present time the laws of the moral world 
are in some measure unknown also ; yet it is our duty, 
as it was his duty, to trace amidst these apparent ir- 
regularities the great features and character of design, 
and to hope that the same order whicli lias been un- 
folded in the material, may yet, in a future age, be com- 
pletely developed in the still more niaguificeut system 
of the moral world. Jt u-as the maxim of the Romans 
in their best dny.s, never to despair of tlie Rejniblic ; it 
.should be the maxim of every good man never to 
despair of mankind. 

I’o IKCUEASE AND MUETiPEY was the first com- 
maud of God to an infant world. It is in vain that 
human wisdom contrasts this precejit with tlie limited 
extent o? the globe, and deduces imaginary dangers 
from its literal fulfilments. For the desert world in 
which he w^originally placed, such a precejit was in- 
dispensable ; and its cbedience was secured by the ac- 
tive propensities implanted in the liuman breast. But 
it is not less a divine precept to no iirsTicE and to 

I.OVE MEiiCY ; and tiic last of tlifse conitviaiids,1s- 

voi,. fl. L 1 
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s\ied ill a more advanced age, if duly obeyed, has ve- 
moved all povssibility of danger from the first. To 
coerce the increase of luankiud, where it rnigiit be at- 
tended witli suflering, other principles are provided, 
which are successively developed as the circumstances 
of society require their operation ; and tliese de- 
sires grow witli the growth, and strengthen with the 
happiness of man. Buried at times under the weight 
of human oppression, crushed by the suffering which 
man inflicts upon his brethren, they are inseparably 
lileiided with the spi*iiigs of improvement, and expand 
witli the first dawn of iustiee or beneficence. All im 
slitutions which do not permit the developement of 
these principles involve in themselves the seeds of 
their otvn decay ; length of existence is assigned to 
nations only in proportion as they favour tlieir opera- 
tion; with tlie spread of the Christian faith and oliedi- 
ence to Christian precept, tlieyacqniregreater influence, 
and become the inslrmnents of more extended benefi- 
cence. 

To giire free scope to these provisions of Na- 
ture, no sacrifices arc required of the individual ; no 
exertions of mere human wisdom from the states- 
man ; the former is led by his iiicreasing desires to 
modify Iris conduct according to the interests of so- 
ciety^, the latter, in following the dictates of justice 
and benevolence, to juirsue the course best adapted to 
the welfiire of mankind. To attain these beneficent 
objects, it is only necessary to favouAlie growtls 
of: industry, and establish the blessings of reo-ii- 
lated treedoio ; to assuage distress wherever it ex- 
ists ; to check oppression wherever k appears ; ami, 
dii^rega^'diiig alike the clairiour of ignorance or the 
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supposed expedience of knowledge, to follow steadily 
that inward monitor which Nature has implanted in 
every human heart, and the precepts of which are en- 
tirely in unison ^vith the injunctions of that iFaith, 
which, by proclaiming peace and good will to mankind, 
lias laid the only real foundation for social improve- 
ment or general happiness. By so doing he will esta- 
blish public pj'osperity on the securest of all founda- 
tions, the firm basis of individual welfare, and intrust 
fhe hapi>iness of so many millions of mankind, not to 
a being who may be influenced by worldly passions and 
who may err, but to One who is above all earthly pas- 
sions, and never can err. 
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APPENDIX. 

Appendix A, CirAPTER XI. p» 15H). 

Th p: groimds oa \vliicli tlic caloulatioa in the text is founded 
of tlic quantity of s]>ints consinned arc hvofold, and a^s they 
lead to r/earlv the same result, little doubt, it is thought, can be 
eatertaiiicd of its acouvaey. 

Ill tlio first |»h(,v‘o, the quantity of gallons cutereJ forlioinc cousump- 

tion over all t^cotlaiid is . , . ’ (3, (>*20, 000 

Iheseiit population, , , . . 2,550,000 

I’voporlion per iiend, 2;| gallons, or 10 bottles. 

Fromllu: high wages earned l)y (he greater part of the skilled 
operatives in (llasgow, which average from twenty to tliirtydivc 
shillings ])er Aveek, being considerably more tliau double of the 
avcj’age earnings of labourers over all Scotland, and Iroin the 
■well known habits of intoxication which prevail in that city, to 
i much gTcaier extent than in the rural districts, no doubt can 
•e entertained that the quantity annually consumed over head 
n Glasgosv is at least double what it is over all Scotland. Six 
aliens a In^ad, therefore, may be taken as a reasonable average 
of the^consumption by the population of Glasgow, and, taking 
each gallon as sold by the retail price at 15s,, the account will 
stand thus : 

Present population, - - „ 290,000 

Total* whisky consumed, six galhnis each, - 1,740,000 

Value of wliieh sold by retail at 15s. a gallon, say L. lj.‘kXl,000 

*;,-?■ 

The same result is amved at by a different process. There 
are within the Parliamentary^ imits of ^lasgow al>out 30(^ shop** 
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keepers dealing in spiriLs, of which nearly 1^00 are la * 
properly so called, and 1800 in the suburbs. The average rent 
of these shops may be taken at T4. f2() each, wliich will give 
Ij. 60,000 a year for the rent of the spirit- shops. The average 
profits of tile tenant of each shop will probably be twice and a half 
tlic rent, wliieh would make the profits of the spirit’-dealers about 
1 ., 150,000 a year. The profits of tlie retailor, again, are 
on, an average 20 per cent, on the gross siiles, so tliat Ld21 0,000 
a. year of profit, divivlcd between the landlord and tenant, would 
imply sales to the amount of five limes that sum, or 
L. 1 , 050,000 a-ycar. Tire medium between these sums is 
L,1 ,200,000, being tlie sum at wiueli the value of the whisk} 
consumed in (rOasgow is staterl in tlie text. To show the •enor- 
mous addition to hurnau hap.jiine.ss and virtiu^ ^Yliie]l inight bo 
made, if this immense sum vrere better disposed, of, the f,>liow- 
ing sketch, is submitted of tlic way in wlileh it might be distri - 
buted ; and it proceeds upon the supjiositiou tlud the value of 
whisky consulted by tlie working classes is L. 1 ,000,000, and 
that Ivvo gallons, or 12 bottles per head, is allowed to tiie wlioic 
population, f'or the reasonable support or exliilaraiion of liumau 
nature, viz. ; 

W'UiK' of u'hisky ainnsally coii^suintd liy v/ovkiiig chissos, . L. 1,000,000- 
Two g.iUoTis eacli fo '2U0,0(K> persons, at 10s. ptrgallnn, L, 200.000 
Amount spent in elothes, furniture, and domLestie comforts, 210,000 
Deposits in suvin^-lianks, . ■ , 200,000 

Lift; assurance, ..... 200,000 

Moral anil religious education, . . 50,000 

Mental enjoyments, as reading, circulating libraries. Sec. Sec. 50,0tj0 

i„ 1,000,000 

Tt may safely be affirmed^ that, if the sum annually expendcvl 
on spirits were thus disposed of, tlic workiag classes in Glasgow 
would, in twenty years, become, the most moral and pros|)orous 
class of society that exists in tlie world, and poverty and erinic 
would be almost entirely banished from their ranks, instead of 
heing, as now, one of ilie most depraved and siiirering. 

Note B, Chatter XI. p. 15 . 

The House of Refuge in Glasgow, alluded tc in tlie text, was 
constn\cted a ihw years. ago at a cost of lU'arly fifteen thou-. 
^ a 



sand pounds, but only two yours have elapsed since it was 
opened for tlie rcceptioii. of inmates. Since tliat period, bow- 
ever, it has already produced the most marked eflbct upon the 
progress of juvenile depravity in Glasgow. The iiumbiw of 
juvenile male thieves within tlic Imunds of tlie Glasgow police 
lias diminished to the extent of about a half, while the juvenile 
fei 'ale depredators, for wlioni tlicre is no similar institution, have 
increased almost in tin* same proportion. But what is still more 
remarkable is the account which the eliildren admitted into 
this asylum have given of tJieir previous habits, and tliose of 
their parents. Tliesc highly curious annals of crime show in tlie 
clearest manner the fatal influence of the drinking of whisky 
upofi the lowest classes of the people ; for out of fiidl boys wliu 
at present are in tlie institution, it appears from their owm ac- 
count, tliat the driinkenness of their parents stood thus : 

If;ui (Iriiukcii fathors, - 7i2 

Drunken molficrs, - 00 

Doth fathers and uiotberK druukard;-;, 02 

So that upwards of two-thirds of the whole boys in the institiitioiv 
have been pre<;ipitated into crime throngli the liabits of intoxi- 
cation of one or both of tlieir parents. Htc boys all slate ilitit, 
till they were taken into tlie House of KefVtgc, they lived two- 
tliirds of their time in the low pub) ic-Iio uses in the centre ol 
(ilasgow^, and that their enjoyments there, for they were all mostly 
under tlic age of puberty, wxtc, drinking, smoking, and swearing. 
These boys, however, when admitted into the institution, and 
taught, either the rudiments of knowledge, or different useful 
trades, cxliibit generally not only a great degree of diligence aiul 
industry, but, in many instances, a most remarkable amount of 
quickness and talent ; qualities amply sufficient to slunv that, 
when rcfbrracd. by some years of the <liscipline of such an esta- 
blishment, and instriietcd in separate trades by its tuition, thoy 
'would form most valuable acquisitions to any of the colonies ol' 
the empire. ^Hardly any hopt can be entertained, however, of 
their not relapsing into the paths of iniquity, if^ even after ; > 
great number years of discipline in the institution, they are 
permitted again to get out (fi\ the str<^^ts of Glasgow, ayd asso- 
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ciato with llioir old (‘ompauioiifj. The only edectual way of 
preservijri^Mo them tlie habits which they have acquired, and ilie 
indnsiry wliicli they have learned in the House of Refuge, is [o 
furnish to them tlie means of emigrating as soon as they leave ^ 
the institution ; and if this were done, and means taken on the 
other side of the Atlantic, or the Indian Ocean, to place tijesc j 
young men in tolerable situations, they would not only be ahfj 
most certain of doing wed), but the incipient thieves of Glasgow 
would be converted into a perennitd source of prosp('rity to the 
New World. 

It is worthy of particular notice, as a proof liow indispensa- 
ble public assessment to the maintcjian.ce of ail grc:!,t and real!} 
useful cstaldishments, in an advanced and complicated *statc o 
society, tliat, iiothwithstanding the unbounded liberality of tlr 
Glasgow merchants, and the readiness with which, this insti-j 
tution was first set on foot by their sii|>scriptions, such. Lave 
been the demands upon them from, still Juoro pressing objects 
of necessity anil charity, that it has been Ibiind im ju-acticablo to 
maintain the necessary current expenses of this establishinent. 
The directors liavc, in consequence, made a prossi]ig applica- 
tion to the county of Lan.ark, to a consent on their part for 
an assessment being laid upon the lower ’ward of the county to 
support its expenses ; and unless such an assessment is imposed, 
it is already distinctly foreseen that tins noble and beneficent 
institution must shortly be closed. 
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Affenuix a, p, 020. 

ABLE oxbihitiiig the Crimes eoinmitied in Fraiice a^raitrst peisf.ns 
and property, contrasted with the Instruction ot the people 
throughout the eighty-six departments in that kingdom. 



1 DkI'A RTMK NTS, 

j 

T" (hi 

j against por- 
'sons, 1 aecnstu 
joufc of inhabi- 
j tants. 

1 - 

( MKS 

proper- 
ty» i accastu 
out of inhabi. 

j iNSTRC<TlOy. 
\'o. of yt>ur»g Tueii' 
’knowing how to 
ireadand write* out 
of ino insc'i iljcd. 


i Corse, 

1 2,199 

4,589 

49 

2 

' Lot, 

j 5,885 

9,049 

24 

Ariege, 

: 6,178 

9,597 

j 18 


PyreimeesOrientales, 

6,728 

7,632 

1 31 


Haut Rhin, 

7,843 

4,015 

7 1 j 


Lozere, 

7,710 

5,990 

27 1 


A vey rou„ 

8,236 

; (>,731 

31 1 


Ardoche, 

0,474 

; 1 0,2G3 

73 ! 


Doubs, 

1 1,560 

5,914 

34 i 


Moselle, 

I 12,153 

4,529 

57 


ITsiutes PyrernitM's, 

i , l^.t>23 

i 9,707 

53 

j 

Bas Rhin, 

1 12,309 

1 4,920 

1 62 

0 

Seine et Oise, 

1 12,477 

! 3,879 

1 . 56 

(4 

lieranlt, 

i 12,814 

1 10,954 


15 

Basses A Ipe^, 

1 12,935 

1 7,289 

20 

i6 

Tarn, 

' 13,019 

6,241 

40 

.'/ 

Gard. 

! 13,115 

7,990 

36 

‘ ■ 

Var, 

i 13,145 

9,572 

23 


Drorne, 

13,396 

7,759 

42 J 


Bouches de Rhone, 

1 13,409 

5,291 

38 ! 

». 

Vancluse, 

i 13,576 

5,731 

37 i 


Seine, 

13,945 

1,368 

71 i 

/ 

'rarn et Garoniie, 

14,790 

8,680 

25 1 

Ij Eure, 

14,795 

4,774 

51 i 


Vienne, 

15,010 

4,710 

25 i, 


Correze, 

15,262 

12,949 

I }2 i 


Marne, 

15,602 

4,950 

63 


Audo, 

15,647 

10,431 1 

i 34 


Haute Loire, 

16,170 

18,043 i 

21 

♦I Haute Vienne, 

16,256 

6,402 ] 

13 

•1 

Basses Pyrennees, 

17,085. 

8,533 ; 

47 


Puy du Dome, 

17,256 

i 12,141 j 

19 

i 

Halites Alpes, 

17,488 

I 8,174 ; 

69 

1 

Calvados, 

17,577. 

4,500 1 

52 

1 

Landes, 

17,687 

6,170 

28 


Loiret, 

17,722 

5,042 

42 


Yonne, 

18,006 

6,516 

47 


Cantal, 

18,07i? 

11,645 

31 


Seine Inferieure, 

18,355 

2^)06 

43 


Deux Sevres, 

18,400 

6,863 

41 


Haute Garonne, 

18,642 

7,204 

31 


Gers, . : . 

18,64ii 

’ 0,486 

38 


’*\rante Inferieure, 

18,712 

' ri^r>7 

39 
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Tohl*': vonitnufHL 


......... 



Chimes • 

Iks'i KU<.’'r).ON. 



! against per- j 

igainst propcH 

N'o. of 

young met ■ 

t® •: 

DKf'AIlT.TilENTs. 

1 accused! 

Ly, 1 accu.sedilrnoviing how to 

, 


iout of inhabi-j 

out of tahabi*! 

cad and write out 



! tants. : 

tants. 1 

of 100 

inscribed. , 

44 

Isero, 

i 18,785 ! 

8,326 ' 


29 

45 

Rhone, 

18,798 : 

4,504 


45 

IG 

Voso-es, 

18,835 i 

9,044 : 


62 

47 

Indre et I^oire, 

19,131 

6,909 : 


27 

|48' Loire Inferienre, 

19,314 

9,392 . 


24 

|4S): 

Aidoe, 

1 9,002 

4,086 ■ 


59 

50; Vendee, 

20,827 

7,566 i 


28 

i51 

Loire et Cher, 

21,292 

6,017 ■ 


27 

io 2 

Lure et la'urf'., 

2L3G8 

4,016 ; 


54 

|50! Dordof^i'ie, 

i! 1,58.5 

i 0,937 i 


18 

!54' Cher, 

21,934 

10,503 ! 


13 

iOG 

Seine ot Marne, 

22,201 

5,786 ; 


54 

i57 

Haute Saone, 

; 22,339 

7,770 


59 

:58; IwOt et Garonne, 

; 22,969 

8,943 ^ 


31 

;59, Pas do t Calais. 

23,101 

4.040 


49 

IGOi Motbihan, 

23,3 Hi 

7,940 : 


14 ^ 

;gi 

Giron do, 

24,096 

7,493 ; 


40 

M 

Mens(', 

24,507 

9,190 


74 

m 

Cdiarente, 

24,004 

13,018 


30 

:()4 

Nievre, 

, 25,087 

8,236 ; 


20 .5 

;65 

^Tiira, 

26,221 

8.059 


73 

iGG 

Aisno, 

26,220 

; 5,521 i 


5 1 

iG7 

Haute Marne, 

26,231 

; 9,539 : 


72 

iG 8 

iMeurthe, 

26,574 

; 6,831 


68 '0 

iG9 

Nord, 

26,740 

! 6.175 : 


45 

:7o 

Aliier, 

26,747 

7,925 1 


13 . 

171 

Loire, 

27,491 

; 12,665 ; 


29 

1/2 

Oise, 

28,180 

: 6,659 


54 

|78 

Orin», 

28,329 

i 8,248 


45 

;74 

Mayenno, 

’ 28,331 

! 9,198 : 


19 

:75 

Cotes du Nord, 

28,607 

I 7,059 : 


16 

:76 

Saune et Loire, 

28,391 

i 10,078 : 


32 

\77 

Aire, 

28,870 

^ 15,890 


37 

!78 

Maine et Loire, 

29,592 

I 8,502 ; 


23 

’79 

FiiiisteiTe, 

29.872 

; 6,842 i 


15 

180 

Maiiche, 

31,078 

i 7,424 : 


43 

|B] Cote d’Or, . . 

32,256 

! 9,519 


60 

182 Indre, 

32,404 

I 7.624 ; 


17 

183 

Somme, 

33,592 

: 7,144 ; 


44 f 

IB4 

*iSartk(‘, 

33,913 

i 8,294 i 


36 ? 

ISo 

Ardennes, 

35,203 

8,847 1 

\ 

67 

|86 

C reuse, ^ . 

i 37,014 

20,235 


23 


— Ouerry’s Tables, folio, Pa»is, and quoted iii Buhver’ts Frain 
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Note A, Cuap^ XV. p. ^08. 

E showing the Progress of Britisli and Foreign Slup}>ing iroin 
the year 1 801. to 1822, both iucliLsive. 


.'cars. 

ihitisli. 1 .i'\f 

Ships. I 'runs. | Ships, j 

i 

Tons. ^ 1 

"‘T 

Ships, i 

otai. i 

Tou.s. ; 

1801, 

4,987 

92:2, 594i 5,497 

780,155; 

1^ 

GO 

1,702,749' 

1802, 

7,806 

I,:?::i3,005j 3,7 2B 

480,25 li 

n,534 

1,813,2501 

1893, 

6,264 

1,115,7021 4.254! 

638,104' 

10,518 

1,753,800 

1804, 

4,865 I 

904,9321 4,27 1 ‘ 

607,299 

9,136 

1,512,231 

1805, 

5,167 

953,250i 4,517 

691,883 

9,684 

1,04.5,133 

1800, 

5,21 1 

904,3071 3,793 

612,904 

9,004 

1,517,271 

• 807, 


! 4,087 

680, 144 



08, 


1,920 

283,657 



.09, 

5,615 

938,675 4,922 

759, 287110, .537 

1,097,902 

^10, 

5,154 

890,001 0,870 

1,176,243 

12,030 

2,072,244 

hiu 


3,210 

687,180 



S12, 






1813. 

, , . 

1 




NS 14, 

i 8,975 

^1,290^248! 5,286 

599,287 

14,201 

il 889,5351 

1815, 

1 8,880 

il,372,IOBi 5,314 

746,985 

14,194 

12,1199)931 

1816, 

i 9,744 

i 1,41 5, 7231 3,116 

379,465 

112,800 ! 1.705, 1881 

1817, 

i 11,255 

1,625,121: 3,396 

i 445,011 

114,651 

1:2,070,132 

1818, 

! 13,006 

1,886,3941 6,238 

1 762,457 

i 19,244 

12.048,851 

1819, 

'11,974 

1,809, 128| 4,215 

! 542,684 

! 16, 1 SO 

12.-351,812 

i82(b 

111,285 

1,668,0601 3,472 

I 447,611 

1 14,757 

2,1 15,071 

1821, 

1 10.8 10 

1,599,27 ll 3,261 

i 396,256 

1 14,071 

11,995,530 

1822, 

1 11,087 

1,664,186| 3,389 

409,151 

’14,476 

i2, 133,337 

t Iter’s 

Progress' 

of cite Isat.ioii, ii. 

I, 
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Note B, Chap. XV. p. 859. 

\.E showing the l^rogress, Ac-tVom 1823 to 1880, both inclnsi vo. 


A oars. 

Hrilish. F 

acigii. 

'I'olab 

SJiips. t Tons. Shijj.s- 

1 .. - 

'ioijs. 

Siiip's. ' M’om.s. 

1823, 

11,271 4,740,850 4,069 

582,996 

15,340 2,323,855! 

1824.. 

11.7,33 11,797,320 5,6.53 

7.59,441 

1 7,386 :2, 556, 761 ' 

1825, 

13,510 12,1 )4,.598 0,980 

9.58.132 

20,484 3,102,730; 

1820. 

12,473 1,950,630! 5,729 

694,1 16 

18.202 l2,644,746i 

1827, 

13,133 2,086,898 0,046 

751,864 

19,170:2,839,762. 

J828, 

13,436 2.094,357 4,955 

634,020 

18.391 l2,728,977| 

1829, 

13,659 2,184,-525 5,218 

7 10,303 

18,877 ;2, 894,8281 

i 1830, 

13,548 2,180,042 5,359 

1 758,828 1 

18,907 :2.9:58,870: 

! 1881, 

14,488 2,307.322 0,085 

I 874,605 

20s573 3,241,927; 

1 1832, 

13,372 2,185,980 4.,546 

^ 639*979 

17,918 2.82.5,059: 

i 1833, 

13,119 2'l83,8l4 5,.'’05 

; 762,085 

18,024 :2,9459S99! 

1 1834, 

13,903 2,298,203 5,894 

1 833,905 

19,797 :3,i32,f68‘i 

1 1835, 

14,295 2,442,734 0,00.5 

i 866,990 

120, ,300 :3, 309, 724; 

1 1830, 

14,347 2,50.5,473 7,131 

; 988,899' 

l2.'.,478 ';3.494,372'' 

Povtei’.'? 

Progvc.sft of the Nation, ii. {7b 

> 
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Table C, p, 

Vessels belonging' to the United Kingdotn and its ‘Dependeu 
from the year 1803 to 1822 inclusive. 


Years. 

1 niicti Kitigdom 
and Possessions 
in Hurope. 

1 i 

Colonies. j Total, i 


Ships, i Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons, i Ships. 

l.'ons. 

1803, 

1 B, 008 ! 1,980, 07 6 

2,825 

181,787 20,893 

2,1 67,86.3 

1801, 

iB,B7O:9d)7r,O0T 

2,901 

191,509 21,771 

2,208,570 

180.5, 

19,02? ;2,092,18t>i 

3,021 

190,953 {22,0.51 

2,283,112 

1 800, 

19,315:2,079,91 li 


:i 83,800 '22,182 

2,203,711 

1807, 

19,373 ;2, 090,82?; 

2,917 

181,79122,290 

2,281,021 

1808, 

19.580.2,130,3901 

3,066 

191,123 22,010 

2,321,819 

1809, 

19,882 12, 107,2211 

3,188 

201,217 i23,U70 

2,308,1.08 

1810. 

20,253 2,2 10,061: 

3,150 

215,383 !23,7 03 

2,126\011 

1811,! 

20.178 ;2. 217,322: 

3,628 

227,152 21,100 

2,171,7 7-1 

18 H,! 

21,550 :2,lll,l70i 

2,8(>S 

202,795:21,118 

2,010,965 

1815,1 

21,809 ;2, il7,83T 

2,901 

2( ) 3 , 4 i 5 :2 1 ,800 

12,68 f, 276 

1810, : 

22,020^2,501,2901 

3,775 

27‘). 613 25,80:) 

2,783,933 

1817, 

21,775 2, 121^351; 

3, .571 1 

213,632 !25 3110 

' 2 , GO 1,986 

1818, 

22, 021 .2,1 52,008 i 

3,183 

221,860 125,507 j 

■■>.,071,108 

1819, 

21,997 !2, 151,5971 

3,185 

211,799125,4821 

1 2,0()G,.39(J 

1820, 

21,909 ;2,189,029i 

3,015 

209,501 j.^5, 374 

i':^’ 018,593 

1821, 

21,652 12,355,853: 

3,381 

201,350 125, 036 

i2, 560,203 

1822, 

21.238 12,315,103: 

3,101 ’ 

203,011 !21,612 

{2,519,011 


* The recoi’<h ot 18.12 and 1813 were destroyed at the burning of 
the Custom-House. 

Table D, p. 359.. 

Vessels htdongiug to the United Kingdom an<i its Depeiidenoie* 
from the year 1823 to 1830. 

l.'nitcd kingflmnj | : 

and Hn^ses^iions ; Colonies. i'efah I 

Year.s. in. ]'hiro!»e. I . | ! 

'.Ship.s. ! 'ions. | Ships. Tons, I Ships, i 'Tons, j 

I ^ . I ~l L. — I 

i 21, 0l2j2,:^02,8u7: 3,500 203,803 j2l/T2 !2, 500, 7(i0 

I 1821, 21, 280j2, 34.8,31-1! 3,100 211 ,273 ;2-C . 7(i 2,550,587! 

! 1825, 20,701 12,328,807! 3,570 2l -1, 875 12 1,280 2,553, {>S2| 

I 1825, 120,080 12, II 1,10!! 3,057 221,183 i2 1,025 2. 035,0 llj 
I 1827, jl O, 521:2, 181, 13^1 3,075 270,302 !23, 100 2,100,500 
I 1828, il 0,010 |2T03,300i 1,119 321,89] :21, 005 ^518,191 
I 1 829, 1 19, HO |2,1 99, 950! 4,313 317,011 !23, 153 2,5 1 7,000 

1830, !l0, 171 2,201,5921 1,517 330,227123,721 2,531,819 

1831, 19,150 2,221,350! 4,702 357,008 121,212 >,.'581,901 

1832, 19,001 2, 20J,800! 1,771 3.56,208 121/135 2,018,008 

1833, 19,089 2,271,3011 1,096 363,270 |24, 385 2,031,577 

1831, il0,9r.5 2,312,355i 5,080 103,715 25,055 2,710,(00 

H83.5,|20;300 2,300,303! 5,211 123,458125,511 2,783,701 
1830^20,388 2,319,749! 5 ,132 112 .897 i25. 820 ‘^ 9 ^ 2,610 

—Porter's Progress of the Nation, 'i. 171. 
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I 

Appendix E, j . 360. 

ijLE showing the amount of Sbijipiiig’, Oistinguisbing British from Foreigr)> 
' employed between Great Britain and the uiKler-mcntioned countries, tronr 
1821 to 1839 both iiielusive. 


- 

r tai’:;., 

S',\’c<Um. 1 Novway. 

Denmark^ 

Prussia. 

Fvti 

Urifish 

Tons. 

luv. 



1' i>rfJl;Il 
'I'ou.s. 

nritish i Fos«i,'P*! nOtislj 
j Ton..-;, j 'tons. 

Kv)H'i}»n 

I'oli-i- 

Tuii.'i. Tons. 

Biiti.-Ji Fotniiifir 

Tons. Tons. 

1821, 

23.(K10 8,;M)8i| 3,885 

61,34-2 

5,312 3.969 

79,590 37.720 

103,837 

64478 

IH-2-2, 

20,799i 13,692:13,377 

87,974 

7.096 3,910 

102,847 58,270 

101,098 

49,727 

1H2B- 

26,086; 22,520113,122 

117,015 

4.413 4,795 

81,2021 86,0! 3 

85,124 

49,578 

ii82t, 

17,074140,002111,410 

135,272 

6,738 23,689 

94,661 jj5i, 621 

82,6.70 

52.648 

1825. 

15.?X)6! 53, 14i|l 4,825 

157,910 

15,158 50,fH3i 

169,2(4 1182,752 

78.893 

5-3,539 

182(;. 

li,H20! 1 6.039115,603 

9<\726 

1 56,54 till 9,060 ! 1 2( 1,589 

89,.30J 

57,171 

i 1827, 

n, 7 iOi 2 1,8221 13,04 5 

06,420 

10,825 52,4561 

150,718 109,184 

102.879 

67.076 

: 1828. 

14,877124,700:10, 826 

85,771 

17,464 49,203' 

133.753 99,195 

102,623 

63,302 

11829. 

16,536i25,04Gl 0,085 

86,205 

24,576 53,344) 

125,918 '127,861 

1166.548 

59,750 i 

1 18ri{>. 

12,104 23,1581 6,459 

84-585 

12.210 51,420 

102,758 1139.646 11 10,766 Hi ,779 i 

\]m\, 

1 rG-j.Xf 384.1801 4,518 

414,865 

6,552 62,100 

83,908 !M0,.j3:.> 

07.051 

73,159 

'822. 

1 8,335 25,755 3,798 

i 82,155 

7,268 35.772 

62,079 i 89,187 

] 10.793 

(i3.509 

f 

! lO.fKlO 20,454 

i 98.931 

6,840 38.620 

41.735 408.753 

103.610 

63.662 

1 1834, 

j 15,3531 35.9 10 6,403 

! 983103 

5,691 53,282 

32,021 418,111 

128,017 

7-t,3S2 

! I83.y 

J] 2,030: 35,061 2,502 

i 95,040 

6,007 49.008 

25.514 ihM.,144 

446,607 

100.86X) 

1 J 83(1 

J 10,8651 42,430 1,573 

42^1875 

2,152 51,907 

42. ‘>67 474,439 

498,339 4 08,3521 

1 1837 

i 7,608:42,602 U035 

1 8a0(.)4 

5,3.57 5.5,961 

1 67,566 il45,742 

'220,350 

131.073 

1 1838 

i 10,425138,901 1,364 

410,817' 

3,466 .57,551 

i 86,7341175.613 

273.446 

171,577 

; .8.0 

1 8,350; 4-9,270 2.582 

1 100,228 

5,536 tOO.OOO 

1111,470^220,208:312,183 

200.228 


-^PariiHimmtiuy l*aper, May 28, i84a 


Appendix F, p. 361. 

Table showing Iho amount of Shipping, disi jnguislhng British 
from Foreign, employed betweeii Great Britain and tiio United 
States of America, from 1821 to 1839 both inciusive. 



iliiO.si’.. 1 


1 

.S)jij).s. 

4o>is. i 


'I'ovis. 

1821 J 

103 

28,411 ; 

450 

140,776 

1822, 

138 

37,385 i 

500 

1.56,054 

1823, 

237 

03,(i0() 

509 

1()5J)99 

1824, 

157 

44,994 

460 

153,475 

1825, 

133 

38,943 

590 

196,863 

1826, 

158 

47,711 

448 

151 ,765 

1827, 

238 

73,204 

64 (i 

217,535 

1828, 

256 

80,158 

372 

138,174 

1829, 

192 

61,343 

450 

162,327 

imi 

197 

65,130 

coon 

214,(66 

1881, 

289 

91.787 

639 

: 229,869 

I 1832, 

2B4 

95,203 

432 

; 1 67,359 

1 1833, 

265 

89,923 

413 

j 181,874 

1834, 

281 

94,658 

492 

^ 204,529 

1835, 

.227 

82,453 ' 

542 

! 236,393 

1836, 

- 22f5 

80,383 

524 

1 226,483 

! 1837, 

209 

81,020 

602 

i 275,813 

i 1838, 

' 194 

83,203 

784 

i 357,467 

: 1839, 

i 195 

92,482 

j 558 

i 282,005 


-rariiaiOenlary Paper, May 26, 1810, 
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Appendix G, 

Ta iHiE showilig ttie general results of the Reciprooity Systeai on 
the Tra(l(j and Shipping of the Uuited Kingdom, compared with 
that of the Non -Reciprocity Countries xuul the British Colonies. 



I British. . | 

Foreign. 

Exports. 


1 Ships. 

Ivms. 

■ 

Ship.sj Tons. 

' _i . ... 

£ 

>\ 

! 

V 8 S 2 ‘ 3 . Total tonnage 1 





p 

and exports to n,- > ' 

469,726 

370 S 

383,921 

18 , 084,013 

,. 3 .g 

eip-rocfty countries ) \ 





IJ 

1838 , Do. Do ; 3,040 

714,861 

ro iij 000,328 

I 

21 / 270,705 

n ?"• 

182 ^. Do. Do. ’ 2,373 

407,847 

076 

82,432 

j 8 , 355 , So 4 j 

; 3 ^ < 

' j 

i 




i;<r. 

1 1838 . Do. Do. . CV 13 

1 7 s 3 , 33 y| 

15.98 

217,515 

15 , 101 , 705 ' 


L ■ , 1 





l '2 ^ i 

f IS‘^ 3 . Do. Do. '.l.liJl! 

7 B 6,(>13 

5 

795 

10 , 526,1 56 

‘ -t- ^ ' 






1 “*^ rX j 

i 18 ;i 8 . Do. ‘ Do. ^ 6 ,.'H' 3 ; 

i ogr^l 37 

29 

2,823 

13 , 689 , 267 ' 

W.' j 

1 ^ : 





Paf'ljJiiiicntary Vii\Hiy,27th May 1840 . 


I'er tlie valuuhle ivelurns from which the preceding extracts are 
uiade, the British puliic are indebted to the motions of my aide 
and eloquent frieiuh Mr Colquboun of Killermont, M. F. for Kih 
murnock, to whose exertions in the cause of religion and hununniy 
iSc:ot}und ond Ireland are already so inuclx indel)te(L 


THE END. 


I lUXTEl) WY JOlJiN ST^iKX, 

>1 n ASS'S nr ci.ose, EoiNmnu.ii. 








